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Formalzheories of rational choice suggest that information 
about tl e possible consequences of alternative actions will 
be sought and used only if the precision, relevance, and 
reliabili y of the information are compatible with its cost. 
Empirical studies of information in organizations portray a 
pattern zhatis hard to rationalize in such terms. In particular, 
organizations systematically gather more information than 
they us2, yet continue to ask for more. We suggest that this 
behavicris a consequence of some ways In which organiza- 
tional settings for information use differ from those antici- 
pated ir a simple decision-theory vision. In particular, the 
use of irformation is embedded in social norms that make it 
highly symbolic. Some of the implications of such a pattern 
of information use are discussed.” 


INTROCUCTION 


Organizations are consumers, managers, and purveyors of 
informa ion. Rules for gathering, storing, communicating, and 
using in’-ormation are essential elements of organizational 
operating procedures. The technologies associated with using 
and maraging information are the bases for several major 
growth ndustries, most notably computing and consulting. 
Reputatons for organizational intelligence are built on 
capabilit es for securing, analyzing, and retrieving information in 
a timely and intelligent manner. This practical consciousness of 
the impc rtance of information is mirrored by research intended 


‘to undesstand and improve the uses of information by human 


beings. formation-processing interpretations of cognition, 
econome theones of information, and cybernetic perspectives 
on adap =tion all build on the idea that the processing of 
informacion is a vital aspect of human behavior. 


The stucy of information in organizations, like the study of 
choice with which itis often closely allied, involves a dialectic 
betweer students of information behavior on one hand and 
informat on engineers (or economists) on the other. Informa- 
tion engneers hope to design information systems with some 
clear elements of sensibility inthem, or, inthe best of all worlds, 
to desigt optimal systems (Kanter, 1972; Keen, 1977; Hender- 
son and ~utt, 1978). For students of behavior, the problem is to 
understend actual human encounters with information. They 
focus or such things as the ways in which individuals and 
organiza ions deal with information on environmental uncer- 
tainty and risk (Tversky and Kahneman, 1974; Janis and Mann, 
1977; Slavic, Fischhoff, and Lichtenstein, 1977; Nisbett and 
Ross, 130), the ways in which individuals and organizations 
Initiate aad discontinue search activities (March and Simon, 
1958; Ceert and March, 1963; Staw and Szwajkowski, 1975; 
Sabatier, 1978), and the ways in which organizational biases are 
reflectec in information processing (Cyert, March, and Star- 
buck, 1931; Wilensky, 1967; Allen, 1969; Adelman, Stewart, 
and Hammond, 1975). 


The dialcgue between information engineers and students of 
informaton processing is most direct when differences be- 
tween actual human behavior and apparently optimal informa- 
tion behevior are observed. Engineers characteristically seek to 
improve 2ehavior, to instruct human actors in techniques for 
making katter use of information. Students of information 


behavior characteristically suspect that some strange human 
behavior may contain a coding of intelligence that ig not 
adequately reflected in engineering models. This paper follows 
the latter tradition. lt recounts some familiar observations about 
information in organizations that are difficult to make consistent 
with simple notions of the value of information in making 
decisions; and it attempts to identify ways in which the 
behavior might make sense if placed in a somewhat broader 
frame. 


INFORMATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHOICE 


The classic representation of organizational choice is a simple 
extension of decision-theory visions of individual choice. In 
particular, decisions are seen as derived from an estimate of 
uncertain consequences of possible actions and an estimate of 
uncertain future preferences for those consequences (Luce 
and Raiffa, 1957; Taylor, 1975). Both estimates are problemat- 
ic. They depend on information that is imperfect in a number of 
obvious ways. Organizations make explicit and implicit deci- 
sions about seeking and using information that might improve 
estimates of future consequences and future preferences. 
These decisions are, of course, also presumed to be based on 
estimates of the expected benefits and costs of particular 
information, information strategies, or information structures. 


Within this basic framework, search behavior, investments in 
information, and the management of information are driven by 
the desire to improve decisions. The value of information 
depends in a well-defined way on the information's relevance 
to the decision to be made, and on its precision, cost, and 
reliability. Information has value if it can be expected to affect 
choice. itis a good investmentif its marginal expected return in 
improving decisions exceeds its marginal cost. The calculation 
of information value in a particular case is likely to be quite 
difficult. The framework, however, is simple and the ideais 
appealing (Raiffa, 1968; Marschak and Radner, 1972). This 
perspective on decision making leads to some simple expecta- 
tions for information utilization. For example, relevant informa- 
tion will be gathered and analyzed prior to decision making; 
information gathered for use in a decision will be used in making 
that decision; available information will be examined before 
more information is requested or gathered; needs for informa- 
tion will be determined prior to requesting information; informa- 
tion that is irrelevant to a decision will not be gathered. 


Studies of the uses of information in organizations, however, 
reveal a somewhat different picture. Organizations seem to 
deal with information in a different way from that anticipated 
from a simple reading of decision theory. The following three 
stories of decision making in organizations illustrate the con- 
trasts. These stories provide a contextual description of the 
relation between information and decision making. The three 
episodes are not exceptional. They are taken from studies by 
Merewitz and Sosnick (1971), Bower (1970), and Hagg (1977). 
Others could easily have been used. They include examples 
taken from private and public, profit and non-profit, American 
and foreign, and large and small organizations. None of the 
studies wag primarily concerned with the information focus of, 
the present paper. Rather, each study portrays a typical, minor 
example of the process of problem solving and decision making 
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in an uncramatic situation. The descriptions here are brief and 
incomplete, but we have tried to retain the flavor of the use of 
informa7ion reported in the original studies. 


illustrat on Number 1: Supersonic Transport 


Consides decision making within the American national gov- 
ernmen' regarding governmental support for the development 
of a cor mercial supersonic aircraft {Merewitz and Sosnick, 
1971). Ir 1961, Congress appropriated funds for exploratory 
researcl on supersonic transports. Earlier studies had been 
commissioned by both the air force and the Federal Aviation 
Agency. These studies indicated that aircraft manufacturers 
were unikely to undertake construction of a supersonic aircraft 
withoutyovernment support. The FAA feasibility study com- 
missionad in 1960 was available in 1963. It found “no economic 
justification forthe SST” (Merewitz and Sosnick, 1971: 252). In 
1963, afer Pan American Airways took options on six Con- 
cordes (“he British-French SST), President Kennedy committed 
the Unitad States to developing a supersonic transport in 
partnership with private industry. By 1966, construction of a 
prototyg was underway. In 1967, the FAA found the super- 
sonic trensport to be "viable as a public investment” (Merewitz 
and Sosiick, 1971: 254). The same year, Congress voted to 
continue prototype construction. In 1970, Congress rejected a 
$290 milion appropriation for the project, finally approving (in 
1971) ordy $85 million. This meant an end to the development, 
at least or the near future. | 


illustraton Number 2: A New Manufacturing Facility 


Conside: this standard example of corporate planning and 
capital irvestment (Bower, 1970). The case involved a project 
that orignally developed as a sideline at one plant of a manufac- 
turing ccmpany. As the project expanded, it outgrew existing 
facilities and proposals were made either to expand the plant or 
to build new facility for the project. Between February 1966 
and Apri 1967, repeated analyses and forecasts about the 
project were made. In April 1966, the project was losing more 
than hac been forecast. The loss was attributed to low sales 
and higk development costs. By October 1966 the project was 
showing increasingly poor operating results, lower than pre- 
dicted b~ the forecasts. This was interpreted as having been 
caused Fy marketing problems; no change in the project was 
consideéesd. Initial proposals to modify an existing plant by 
building a new warehouse were expanded to include building a 
whole n2w facility as well. As the plans for capital investment 
went foward, estimates of the projected performance were 
adjustec downward several times to make the proposal more 
believak e. 


lustraton Number 3: New Equipment 


Conside the post hoc review of a project involving buying and 
installing packaging equipment in the manufacturing depart- 
ment ofa Swedish firm (Hägg, 1977). The project was seen as a 
way to reduce personnel and thereby avoid production delays 
attributeale to absenteeism. The investment proposal was 
submitted and approved in September 1973. By mid-1974, the 
equipment had been bought and installed and was in operation. 
In December 1974, a review report was written. The review 
showed that the project had, in fact, reduced the number of 
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For axample, Lindblom (1959) -Wohlstetter 
(1962, 1965); Cyert and Maret (1963); 
Wilensky (1987); Olsen {1970} Allison 
(1871); Beneviste (1972); Cohan and 
March (1974): Efiasson (1974) Halperin 
(1974); Lucas and Dawson (1574): Stein- 
bruner (1974); Lynch (1975); Craham 
(1978); Kreiner (1976); Marchand Olsen 
(1976); Maltsner (1978); Tletenberg and 
Tourellie (1976); Weiss {1977} Esther 
(1978); Sabatier (1978); Sproul, Wainer, 
and Wolf (1978); Clark and Sh ode (1979): 
Krieger (1979). 


personnel by two. However, it also showed that the resetting 
times had been longer than expected and that installation 
problems had delayed the achievement of normal Working 
conditions beyond the projected date. These problems pro- 
duced the types of delays that the reduction in the number of 
personnel was supposed to eliminate. No action was taken asa 
rasult of the review. Installation problems were attributed to 
“the supplier who had given wrong information and who had 
not supplied the needed expert service” (Hägg, 1977: 81), and 
the longer resetting times were seen as a result of inadequately 
trained mechanics. The review was seen as a good idea, 
nevertheless, 


These case studies show a relation batween information and 
decision making that is rather distant from the one anticipated 
by classical conceptions drawn from decision theory. Consider- 
able information was gathered by the organizations involved in 
the decisions. Considerable information was sometimes volun- 
teered by other organizations. There was little systematic 
relation between the time of receiving the results of astudy and 
the time of making a decision. There was no obvious consistent 
relation between the findings of studies and the decision made. 
Information was gathered. More information was sought. 
Information was considered. But the link between decisions 
and information was weak. 


Similar stories are told repeatedly in the research literature. 
Their number could be increased almost at will.1 The literature 
reports phenomena that can be summarized by six observa- 
tions about the gathering and use of information in organiza- 
tions. The observations are consistent with the research litera- 
ture yet close enough to personal experience to be almast 
self-evident: (1) Much of the information that is gathered and 
communicated by individuals and organizations has little deci- 
sion relevance. (2) Much of the information that is used to 
justify a decision is collected and interpreted after the decision 
has been made, or substantially made. (3) Much of the informa- 
tion gathered in response to requests for information is not 
considered in the making of decisions for which it was re- 
quested. (4) Regardless of the information available at the time 
a decision is first considered, more information is requested. (5) 
Complaints that an organization does not have enough informa- 
tion to make a decision occur while available information is 
ignored. (6) The relevance of the information provided in the 
decision-making process to the decision being made is less 
conspicuous than is the insistence on information. In short, 
most organizations and individuals often collect more informa- 
tion than they use or can reasonably expect to use in the making 
of decisions. At the same time, they appear to be constantly 
needing or requesting more information, or complaining about 
inadequacies in information. 


Itis possible, on considering these phenomena, to conclude 
that organizations are systematically stupid. There is no ques- 
tion that organizational processes are sometimes misguided 
and that organizational procedures are sometimes incom- 
prehensibly inattentive to relevant information. Nevertheless, it 
is possible to try to discover why reasonably successful and 
reasonably adaptive organizations might exhibit the kinds of 
information behaviors that have been reported. Perhaps the 
stories of information perversity tell us less about the weak- 
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nesses’ of organizations than about the limitations of our ideas 
about Inmormation. 


INFORMATION INCENTIVES, GOSSIP, AND MISREPRE- 
SENTATION 


There aæ several elementary instrumental reasons why infor- 
mation £ se in organizations deviates from a standard decision- 
theory v sion. At the outset two relatively conventional explana- 
tions should be noted First, organizations may be unable, 
because of organizational or human limitations, to process the 
informa ion they have. They experience an information glut as a 
shortag2. Indeed, it is possible that the overload contributes to 
the breekdown in processing capabilities (Wohlstetter, 1962; 
Miller, 1377). The second explanation is that the information 
available to organizations is systematically the wrong kind of 
informa ion. Limitations of analytical skill or coordination lead 
decisior makers to callect information that cannot be used. 
Thus, al hough there s a great deal of information, there is not 
enough ~elevant information (Janis and Mann, 1977). These 
interpre -ations certainly have bases in what we know about the 
uses of nformation in organizations, but they seem to be 
‘limited Ey their implicit acceptance of the standard formulation 
of the dacision problem in an organization. 


There ae three other conspicuous features affecting the 
instrumental use of in-ormation in organizations. First, ordinary 
organizeional procedtres provide positive incentives for un- 
derestir ating the coszs of information relative to its benefits. 
second, much of the information in an organization is gathered 
in a surv2illance mode rather than in a decision mode. Third, 
much of the information used in organizational life is subject to 
strategic misrepresenzation. 


Informaion Incentives 


Organizeétions provide incentives for gathering more informa- 
tion thar is optimal from a strict decision perspective (Bobrow, 
1973; Handel, 1977; Chan, 1979). Consider, for example, two 

simple sdeculations about systematic bias in estimating the 
benefitssand costs of information. First, the costs and benefits 
of inforraation are notall incurred at the same place in the 
organiza ion. Decisions about information are often made in 
parts of he organization that can transfer the costs to other 
parts of he organization while retaining the benefits. Suppose 
having tc o much information (i.e., having an information over- 
load) inc eases the risk of being unable either to comprehend 
the information or to use it effectively in a decision. Since the 
informat on-gathering functions are typically separated from 
the information-using “unctions of organizations, incentives are 
modest or gatherers to avoid overloading users. The user of 
informatzon invites ab as by accepting responsibility for the 
utilizatiom of information while delegating responsibility for its 
availabill-y. 


- Second, Dost hoc acccuntability is often required of both 
individu decision makers and organizations. An intelligent 
decision maker knows that a decision made in the face of 
uncertair ty will almostalways be different from the choice that 
would heve been mad: if the future had been precisely and 
accuratery predicted. As a consequence, a decision maker must 
anticipata two post hoz criticisms of information-gathering 
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behavior: (1) that the likelihoods of events that in fact’sub- 
sequently occurred were, on the average, underestimated, and 
thus that less information about these events was secured than 
should have been; and (2) that the likelihoods of events that in 
fact subsequently did not occur were, on average, overesti- 
mated, and thus that more information about them was se- 
cured than should have been. If, as seems very likely, the first 
criticism is more likely to be voiced than the second, itis better 
from the decision maker's point of view to have information 
that is not needed than not to have information that might be 
needed. The asymmetry in post hoc assessment leads directly 
to an incentive for gathering too much information. 


Information as Surveillance 


Organizations, as well as individuals, collect gossip (Aguilar, 
1967; Mintzberg, 1972). They gather information that has no 
apparent immediate decision consequences. As a result, the 
information seems substantially worthless within a decision- 
theory perspective. The perspective is misleading. Instead of 
seeing an organization as seeking information in order to 
choose among given alternatives in terms of prior preferences, 
we can see an organization as monitoring its environment for 
surprises (or for reassurances that there are none). The sur- 
prises may be new alternatives, new possible preferences, or 
new significant changes in the world. The processes are more 
inductive than deductive. The analysis is more exploratory data 
analysis than estimation of unknown parameters or hypothesis 
testing. 


The surveillance metaphor suggests either a prior calculation of 
needed information or a kind of thermostatic linkage between 
observations and actions. In this metaphor, systems for surveil- 
lance are justified in terms of the expected decisions and 
environments to be faced. Systems for surveillance are con- 
nected to decision rules in such a way that the relatively long 
lead times required for information gathering can be linked to 
relatively short decision times. This vision, however, can easily 
become overly heroic if it presumes explicit calculations by the 
organization. Such calculations are made in organizations, but 
they do not seem to account for much of what we observe. 
Organizations gather gossip — news that might contain some- 
thing relevant but usually does not — in situations in which 
relevance cannot be specified precisely in advance. 


Strategic Information 


Many studies of human information processing involve situa- 
tions in which experimental subjects are asked to respond to 
information known by the experimenter to be reasonable, 
neutral information. Very few situations in the real world of 
organizations are of that sort. Most information that is gener- 
ated and processed in an organization is subject to misrepre- 
sentation. Information is gathered and communicated in a 
context of conflict of interest and with consciousness of 
potential decision consequences. Often information is pro- 
duced in order to persuade someone to do something. Itis 
obvious that information can be an instrument of power, and 
substantial recent efforts to refine the economics of informa- 
tion and the economics of agency focs on managing the 
problems of strategic unreliability in information (Crozier, 1964; ° 
Rothschild and Stiglitz, 1976; Hirschleifer and Riley, 1979). 
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For more general discussion of th® role of 
symbols in decision making, see Edelman 
(1964, 1977}; March and Olsen {1976}; 
Pfeffer (1980). 


Information as Signal and Symbol 


When szrategic misrepresentation is common, the value of 
informacion to a decision maker is compromised. Strategic 
misreprasentation also stimulates the oversupply of informa- 
tion. Competition among contending liars turns persuasion into 
a contest in (mostly unreliable) information. If most received 
informacion is confounded by unknown misrepresentations 
reflecting a complicated game played under conditions of 
conflicting interests, a decision maker would be curiously 
unwise oconsider information as though it were innocent. The 
modestanalyses of simplified versions of this problem suggest 
the difftulty of devising incentive schemes that yield unam- 
biguousry usable information (Mirrlees, 1976; Demski and 
Feltharr, 1978). Yet organizations somehow survive and even 
succeec., Individuals develop rules for dealing with information 
under cc nditions of conflict. Decision makers discount much of 
the info mation that is generated. Notail information is ignored, 
however, and inferences are made. Decision makers learn not 
to trust overly clever people, and smart people learn not to be 
overly cæver (March, 1979). 


The sigr ificant organizational incentives for gathering informa- 
tion, the gathering of information in a surveillance mode rather 
than a Gacision mode, and the strategic misrepresentation of 
informaion in organizations all contribute to the information 
phenorr ena that have been noted in organizations and provide 
reasons for decoupling information from decisions. Rational, 
sensible individuals in organizations, pursuing intelligent behav- 
ior, will aften gather more information than would be expected 
in the ak-sence of such considerations and will attend to 
informacion less. Such instrumental complications affecting 
informacion behavior in organizations are, however, not the only 
explana ions for the anomalies we observe. In fact, they are 
probabi” less important than a more profound linkage between 
decisior behavior and the normative context within which it 
occurs. nformation is a symbol and a signal. 


INFORMATION AS SYMBOL AND SIGNAL 
Informetion as Symbol 


Organiz: tional decisions allocate scarce resources and are 
thereby >f considerable social and individual importance. But 
decisior making in organizations is more important than the 
outcomes it produces. It is an arena for exercising social values, 
for displaying authority, and for exhibiting proper behavior and 
attitude: with respect to a central idsological construct of 
modem western civilization: the concept of intelligent choice. 
Bureaucatic organizations are edifices built on ideas of ratio- 
nality. Tse cornerstones of rationality are values regarding 
decision making (Weber, 1947). There are no values closer to 
the core of western ideology than these ideas of intelligent 
choice, «nd there is no institution more prototypically commit- 
ted to tra systematic application of information to decisions 
than the modern bureaucratic organization. 


The gatt ering of information provides a ritualistic assurance 
that app~opriate attitudes about decision making exist. Within 
such a scenario of performance, information is not simply a 
basis for action. tis a representation of competence and a 
reaffirmation of social virtue. Command of information and 
informat on sources enhances perceived competence and in- 
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spires confidence. The belief that more information charac- 
terizes better decisions engenders a belief that having informa- 
tion, in itself, is good and that a person or organization with 
more information is better than a person or organization with 
less. Thus the gathering and use of information in an organiza- 
tion is part of the performance of a decision maker or an 
organization trying to make decisions intelligently in a situation 
in which the verification of intelligence is heavily procedural and 
normative. A good decision maker is one who makes decisions 
in the way a good decision maker does, and decision makers 
and organizations establish their legitimacy by their use of 
information. 


Observable features of information use become particularly 
important in this scenario. When there is no reliable alternative 
for assessing a decision maker's knowledge, visible aspects of 
information gathering and storage are used as implicit mea- 
sures of the quality and quantity of information possessed and 
used. For example, being the first to have information and 
having more and different information indicate the proximity of 
an individual or organization to important information sources. 
Similarly, the resources expended on gathering, processing, 
and displaying information indicate the quantity and quality of 
information an individual or organization is likely to have. 
Displaying information and being able to explain decisions or 
ideas in terms of information indicate an ability to use informa- 
tion easily and appropriately. 


These symbols of competence are simultaneously symbols of 
social efficacy, and they secure part of their justification there. 
Belief in the appropriateness of decisions, the process by 
which they are made, and the roles played by the various actors 
involved is a key part of a social structure. Itis important not only 
to decision makers that they be viewed as legitimate; it is also 
vital to society. Ritual acknowledgement of important values 
celebrates a shared interpretation of reality (Berger and 
Luckman, 1966). Thus, requesting information and assembling 
it are ways of making social life meaningful and acceptable. 


standard decision-theory views of choice seem to underesti- 
mate these symbolic importances of information and the use of 
information in decision making. Because the acts of seeking 
and using information in decisions have important symbolic 
value to the actors and to the society, Individuals and organiza- 
tions will consistently gather more information than can be 
justified in conventional decision theory terms. Decisions are 
orchestrated so as to ensure that decision makers and observ- 
ers come to believe that the decisions are reasonable — or even 
intelligent. Using information, asking jor information, and jus- 
tifying decisions in terms of information have all come to be 
significant ways in which we symbolize that the process is 
legitimate, that we are good decision makers, and that our 
organizations are well managed. 


information as Signal 


When legitimacy is a necessary property of effective decisions, 
conspicuous consumption of information is a sensible strategy 
for decision makers. The strategy need not be chosen deliber- 
ately. It willa@company processes that Work. Decisions that are 
viewed as legitimate will tend to be information-intensive. 
Decision makers who are persuasive in securing acceptance of 
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decisions will request information, gather information, and cite 
informat on. The behavior is a representation of appropriate 
decisionmaking. 


From ths point of view, we can examine information gathering 
and requesting as the kind of signal familiar to the economics of 
informat on (Spence, 1974; Nelson, 1974; Meyer, 1979). Itis 
possible that the signal is a valid one. This would be true if 
organiza ions that generally produce better decisions are also 
able to gather and exhibit information at lower cost than those 
who produce poorer decisions. Even if information contributes 
nothing directly to the quality of decisions, better decision 
makers “vould invest more in information, and decision-maker 
quality cmuld be estimated accurately by monitoring information 
practice. 


A stratecy of legitimation through the use of information 
cannot, Lowever, be chosen at will. The arbitrary symbolic use 
of inforr ation is subject to limits imposed by competition for 
legitimacy and variations in the costs of exhibiting information 
consumption. Since organizations compete for legitimacy, no 
single organization can control its own relative reputation by its 
own actions, and the comparative positions of different organi- 
zations d2pend critically on differences in the costs to organiza- 
tions of maintaining an information posture. 


The price of securing information is the value of foregone 
opporturities. The cost calculation depends not only on the 
usual considerations of efficiency but also on the kinds of 
alternati: e investments that are available. If, for example, the 
quality o decisions is automatically reflected in costless per- 
formanc2 measures, the net returns from further signaling 
would be negatively correlated with decision quality. As a result, 
the signe] would not be a valid one. By this analysis, information 
use is mc re likely to be a valid signal when performance criteria 
are obscure than when they are clear. Indeed, when the 
intrinsic quality of decisions is exceptionally difficult to assess, 
the signding process may itself affect quality. Suppose, for 
example that belief in the legitimacy of a decision is encour- 
aged by tne conspicuous utilization of information, and that the 
legitimacy of a decision, in turn, affects its implementation (an 
element >f quality). Then those organizations that have rela- 
tively lov signaling costs (or that for other reasons invest in 
informaton) will ultimately become better decision makers. The 
signal wil, by this mechanism, become a valid one. 


When benefits from information use are approximately equal 
among o ganizations, and costs of maintaining an information 
system ee less for good decision makers than for others, 
conspicudus consumption of information is neither organiza- 
tionally nor socially foolish. The behavior is an effective signal. It 
is, of couse, possible that an alternative signaling system might 
be devised that would be less costly for organizations and for 
society and would still provide equally reliable information. In 
particular a system that dampened the competition for legiti- 
macy homogeneously across organizations might be preferred. 
But the gnal that exists appears to have some of the prop- 
erties associated with signaling validity and cannot be casually 
discardec. 


The information economics perspective is instructive, particu- 
larly in ite focus on conditions for signal validity and stability in a 
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signaling system. But that perspective is not essential to an 
appreciation of the symbolic significance of information postur- 
ing. Reason, rationality, and intelligence are central values in 
modern industrial societies. Within such societies, life is 
choice; choice is appropriately informed when the best avail- 
able information about possible future consequences of pre- 
sent actions is sought. In a society committed to intelligent 
choice, requests for information and the gathering of informa- 
tion will generally be rewarded by observers: less systematic 
procedures are common, but they tend to be less reliably 
rewarded. Whether we think of simple learning, of some ideas 
about role-taking, or of socialization into basic values, we 
develop a similar conclusion. The pattern of information gather- 
ing and utilization that characterizes such a society must be as 
much a part of ordinary experience as the most elementary 
social values of honesty, autonomy, and self-reliance. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SYMBOLS 


This paper has presented some possible reasons for certain 
apparently peculiar information behavior in organizations. The 
reasons suggested above emphasize the strategic and sym- 
bolic incentives for gathering information. Such reasons are, 
however, only an introduction to understanding the process. In 
particular, there is no reason to assume that organizational 
behavior with respect to information is stable, that the process 
is in equilibrium. Consider, for example, the classic dynamics of 
symbolic life: | learn French to symbolize my commitment to a 
cultured life, but having learned French | discover ways in which 
itis useful; | buy a car to symbolize my affluence, but having the 
car leads me to discover the pleasures of automobile travel; | 
work for a political candidate to symbolize civic duty and 
solidarity, but in the process | discover opportunities for political 
power. When organizations establish information systems, 
however symbolic or strategic the initial reasons may be, they 
create a dynamic that reveals new justifications as the organiza- 
tional process unfolds. 


The analytical problem is similar to the problem of understand- 
ing hypocrisy in individual behavior. The hypocrite presumably 
adopts the assertion of a value as a symbolic substitute for 
action. In the short run, hypocrisy is both a social acknowl- 
edgement of the importance of a value and an evasion of the 
value. In the long run, however, proclamation of social values, 
particularly when associated with opportunities for social ap- 
probation, changes the action. The changes are not necessarily 
intentional. It is not easy to be a stable hypocrite. Similarly, itis 
hard to find stable symbols or tactics in organizations. Each 
creates a dynamic by which It is transformed. 


At the individual level, symbols produce belief and belief 
stimulates the discovery of new realities. For example, suppose 
that individuals in organizations are inclined to attribute suc- 
cesses, but not failures, to factors they control (Davis and Davis, 
1972; Miller and Ross, 1975) and suppose that information- 
gathering decisions are something that successful decision 
makers feel they control. Then successful decision makers 
would come to believe that the information rituals they contro! 
are, in fact, important to decision makimg. If they then act to 
make information important to decision making, and discover 
new ways of making these tools indispensible, the circle is 
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complets. Tactical uses of information ase transformed into 
belief, ar d thence into functional necessity. 


The process at the organizational level is similar, though the 
mechansms are slightly different. An example is the creation 
of a special office symbolizing a newly important value (e.g., 
environmental protection, affirmative action). The office may 
have been established as a symbolic alternative to more 
substant al action (Edelman, 1964, 1977) New offices, how- 
ever, arenot passive. They affect their own functions. Consider 
the dynamics of flak-catching (Wolfe, 1470). Organizations 
create flak-catching offices — special of*ices to display their 
concern ior outside complaints, pressures, and the like. But 
flak-catcrers, who are commissioned to protect an organization 
from flak and to symbolize a commitmert to deal appropriately 
with flak quickly learn to enhance the importance of flak. The 
mechansms are familiar. Partly, flak-catchers are chosen be- 
cause of.some willingness to deal with outsiders, perhaps 
becausesof prior affinity to them. Partly, “hey learn from their 
associaton with outsiders to identify with them. Partly, they 
discoverthat their importance in the organizations depends on 
the existance of flak (Taylor, 1980). 


These œ namics apply to almost any specialized function in an 
organiza ion. Individuals and organizations gathering, storing, 
and anal-zing-information are likely to benave in this way. 
Organizational departments assigned information-processing 
responsbilities are unlikely to remain neuzral with respect to the 
uses of iuformation. Partly, people who gather and use informa- 
tion will send to be people who believe tat information 
gatherin:3 is important. Individuals wno d scover they are good 
at solviny problems using information wi | discover more ways 
for makisg it sensible to do so. Partly, people who gather and 
use information will associate with other nformation gatherers 
and users and will come to identify with hem. As a class, they 
will generate belief in their importance. Fartly, people who 
gather aad use information will try to corvince others of its 
importarce as a natural way of ensuring their own importance. 
People v-ho prepare reports are likely to try to persuade others 
to read tl em. Individuals who use information because it serves 
a particuar purpose are likely to come to believe information is 
useful ina more general way. Individuals who request informa- 
tion are | kely occasionally to find it usefu,, even to come to 
believe ir the general utility of information gathering. 


Althougt itis easy to observe that arbitrery actions induce 
instrumental interpretations and become effective practical 
instruments under fairly general conditions, it is clear that the 
process joes not always proceed rapidly and rarely goes to the 
limit. Excloring such dynamics significantly is beyond the scope 
of the present paper. These dynamics ar2, however, important 
to its spit. We have tried to describe some ways in which 
apparent y anomalous behavior is sensib e and have explored 
particula ly the symbolic significance of information use. In the 
process, we have suggested that simple decision-theory vi- 
sions of aformation and its value do not match the ways in 
which in ormation is used in organizations as we observe them. 
The argument has been made in a form tnat might suggest a. 
stable sæaration of symbolic and instrumental action. But 
organizat ons as We observe them are notstable. They change, 
and theyxhange in a way that weaves tha symbolic and 
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instrumental aspects of life together, not in the sense that 
everything is both (though that is true enough) but in the sense 
that interpretations of life affect life. If there is substantial 
decision value in information, the present pattern of investment 
ininformation may be a good strategy for discovering that value. 
symbolic investments in information are likely to convert to 
more instrumental investments. 


A strategy of using symbolic investments in information as an 
instrument of change is dependent on a corresponding ideol- 
ogy. The symbolic value of information is a function of the social 
norms of a society and of a belief in rational decision processes 
of a particular kind. Itis not hard to imagine a society in which 
requests for information, and insistence on reports and 
analyses, would be signs of indecisiveness or lack of faith. Even 
within the rational traditions of the enlightenment, decision- 
theory perspectives on intelligence have competitors. Suppose 
that interpretations of decision making that emphasize loose 
coupling rather than organizational structure, ambiguity rather 
than precision, and limited rather than complete rationality 
succeed in changing the normal conception of organizational 
life. Then the symbolic value of information will be com- 
promised. Organizations will be less inclined to treat informa- 
tion gathering as a precious manifestation of their virtue. 
Information will be a less effective signal of their competence. 


CONCLUSION 


From a classical decision-theory point of view, information is 
gathered and used because it helps make a choice. Invest- 
ments in information are made up to the point at which marginal 
expected cost equals marginal expected retum. Observations 
of organizations are not easy to reconcile with such a picture. 
Individuals and organizations invest in information and informa- 
tion systems, but their investments do not seem to make 
decision-theory sense. Organizational participants seem to find 
value in information that has no great'decision relevance. They 
gather information and do not use it. They ask for reports and do 
not read them. They act first and receive requested information 
later. 


It is possible, on considering these phenomena, to conclude 
that organizations and the people in them lack intelligence. We 
prefer to be somewhat more cautious. We have argued that the 
information behavior observed in organizations is not, in gen- 
eral, perverse. We have suggested four broad explanations for 
the conspicuous over-consumption of information. First, or- 
ganizations provide incentives for gathering extra information. 
These incentives are buried in conventional rules for organizing 
(a.g., the division of labor between information gathering and 
information using) and for evaluating decisions. Second, much 
of the information in organizations is gathered and treated in a 
surveillance mode rather than a decision mode. Organizations 
scan the environment for surprises as muchas they try to clarify 
uncertainties. Third, much of the information in organizations is 
subject to strategic misrepresentation. It is collected and used 
in a context that makes the innocence of information prob- 
lematic. Fourth, information use symbolizes a commitment to 
rational choiee. Displaying the symbol¢eaffirms the importance 
of this social value and signals personal and organizational 
competence. 
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These fectors seem important enough to affect organizational 
informaton behaviors gnificantly. They can influence organiza- 
tional beravior through any of the usual mechanisms of 
adaptaticn. To some e>tent, individuals and organizations calcu- 
late the aternatives and decide to buy information (or use 
informaton). Such corscious decisions, if taken sensibly with 
knowledge of the factors we have discussed, will lead to an 
informaton strategy trat is more like what is observed than 
what is expected from a simple model of information invest- 
ment. Evan without ccnscious calculation, organizations will 
learn from experience to follow strategies that generate infor- 
mation v ithout using iz. Strategies developed from calculation 
or learnirg could spread through a population of organizations 
by imitaton. Alternatively, some process of natural selection 
among p ocedural rules can be seen as selecting rules that 
encourace considerabb investment in information. In such 
cases, the intelligence af the behavior is buried in the rules and 
is not easily retrieved (or expressed) by individuals within the 
organizat on. Learning, imitation, and selection tend to hide the 
intelligerce of behavior within rules and rule-following. Under- 
standing fully the ways in which particular kinds of experience 
are coded into particuler kinds of rules requires a precise 
specificacion of the adaptive mechanisms. For present pur- 
poses, hewever, all thet is needed is to note that the factors 
identifiec here need not necessarily affect behavior by inducing 
incentives, conscious calculation, and intentionally strategic 
action. TE e mechanisms may be considerably more indirect 
than that yet retain the same essential effect. 


These general ideas heve some obvious research implications. 
The factars we have identified are not homogeneously relevant 
across organizations, dacision situations, and time. We should 
observe some systematic variation in the information behavior 
of organizations and th3 individuals in them. That is not to say 
that the phenomena ars limited to a small number of organiza- 
tions. On the contrary, they are very general. Nevertheless, we 
might expect investment in information to be particularly sensi- 
tive to va lations in the symbolic requirements and signaling 
opportun ties of the organization. 


The kinds of informaticn behavior noted here should be more 
common n situations in which decision criteria are ambiguous 
than in situations in which they are clear, more common where 
performance measures are vague than where they are precise, 
more common when dacision quality requires a long period to 
establish than when there is quick feedback, more common 
where th= success of z decision depends on other decisions 
that cannot be predicted or controlled than where a decision can 
be evalue&ed autonomcusly, more common where other 
legitimating myths (e.g , tradition or faith) are not important 
than whee they are, more common in institutions and occa- 
sions:closely linked to rational ideologies than in those that are 
distant fram such ideologies. Thus, we might reasonably 
predict that the phenornena are more conspicuous in policy 
making tr an in engineering, more conspicuous in the public 
sector then in the privaze, more conspicuous at the top of an 
organizaton than at the bottom, more conspicuous in business 
than in ths church,or femily, more conspicuous in universities 
than in football teams. To list such speculations is not to claim 
their correctness. Indeed, casual evidence seems unsupportive 
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In this p aper we summarize existing ideas about dimen- 


_sionso role orientations of professionals in terms of five 


modele The preferred model has five dimensions: profes- 
sional commitment, commitment to organizational goals, 
organizational immobility, external orientation, and con- 
cern wi h advancement. We propose that three mecha- 
nisms Cenerate asscciations between dimensions of role 
orienta ions: cognitive congruence, organizational selec- 
tion, ard behavioral feedback. The first mechanism implies 
that associations between dimensions do not vary across 
organizations; the ozher two imply that associations be- 
tween cimensions depend on organizational structures and 
processes. Confirmeétory factor analyses of data from fac- 
ulty anc: administrators at a large research-oriented univer- 
sity clez rly favored tne preferred model over the other four. 
Moreover, the correlations between the dimensions of this 
model differed in some striking ways from associations 
found previously between comparable dimensions in lib- 
eral arts colleges; th s suggests that organizational struc- 
tures ar d processes shape role orientations of profession- 
als. We sonclude that the organizational context must be 
explicit y included in theories dealing with role orientations 
of professionals.» 


Much o” the literatureon professionals in organizations rests on 
several presuppositions with which we disagree. The tradi- 
tional view has been: {1) that a person's values, attitudes, and 
expecta ions associat3d with professional and organizational 
roles (roe onentations) are formed during some early period of 
socializetion and thereafter change little; (2) that certain associ- 
ations batween conceptually distinct aspects of role orienta- 
tions are natural and ubiquitous; and (3) that role orientations 
determise the degree to which professionals act to achieve 
professbnal and crganizational goals. In contrast, we think: (1) 
that role orientaticns, zhough influenced by early training and 
expenerce, are malleable and change In response to the 
structure of opportunities within an organization and profes- 
sion; (2) that patterns of associations between dimensions of 
role orientations within organizations can vary widely, and that 
the spedific pattern depends on the structure of the organiza- 
tion andthe structure of the profession; and (3) that the 
organizacional and pro“essional settings are as important as a 
person's role orientations in determining how the person 
performs professional and organizational roles. 


These arguments cannot be developed completely within a 
single sort paper, nor can they be fully tested with available 
data. So though all thee assertions made above underlie the 
rasearcl reported in this paper, we focus on the second 
assertiom, which we could best study empirically. We argue that 
studies cf role orienta-ions of professionals should be studies 
of how crganizations effect their members’ ways of interpret- 
ing and epproaching the world rather than studies of individual 
psycholcgy in an organizational context. Secondary, we 
suggest some ways that orpamigatdas affect role orientations 
of their members. 


The date analyzed consist of questionnaire responses from 
faculty and administrazors at a single large research-oriented 
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university. Though data from widely varying types of colleges 
and universities would have been preferable, data from this 
organization, which presents markedly different values and 
opportunities than the liberal arts colleges typically studied, 
suffice to cast doubt on the widely held view that organizational 
characteristics are irrelevant in studying role orientations. 


The methods of analysis used in this study represent a consid- 
erable advance over those used in past studies of role orienta- 
tions. The main tool is confirmatory factor analysis (Joreskog, 
1970), which has two desirable features. First, it permits 
estimation and comparative tests of nested models of role 
orientations of professionals. Second, it allows estimation of 
the correlations among dimensions of role orientations. The 
factor analytic methods that have commonly been used as- 
sume that different dimensions are uncorrelated; they do not 
permit this assumption to be tested. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES AND ARGUMENTS 
Five Models of Role Orientations 


Model l. The most influential model of role orientations of 
professionals has been Gouldner’s (1957) idea of a single 
cosmopolitan-local continuum of role orientations. He identified 
three variables specifying a person's position on this con- 
tinuum: commitment to professional skills and values (hereaf- 
ter called professional commitment), organizational loyalty 
(hereafter called organizational commitment), and reference 
group orientation. Gouldner regarded these variables as being 
so highly associated that they form a single dimension: cos- 
mopolitans are high on professional commitment, tow on 
organizational commitment, and externally oriented; locals are 
low on professional commitment, high on organizational com- 
mitment, and internally oriented. 


The assumption of unidimensional role orientations appears 
highly dubious even on the basis of Gouldner’s (1958) own 
research, as noted by Grimes and Berger (1970). In addition, it 
has been questioned by others who have supplied additional 
evidence against it. Bennis et al. (1958) found that more 
professionally oriented nurses were as loyal to their hospital 
and more loyal to their work group than those less profession- 
ally oriented. Blau and Scott (1962) found that among social 
workers professional commitment and an external orientation 
were positively associated, but nearly 40 percent of these 
workers did not fit Gouldner’s cosmopolitan-local pattern. Fur- 
thermore, they reported that reference group orientation was 
related more strongly to organizational commitment than to 
professional commitment, though neither relationship was 
strong. 


Model ll. The most common elaboration of Gouldner’s orginal 
scheme has been a two-dimensional model in which one 
dimension refers to professional commitment (sometimes 
called a cosmopolitan orientation) and a second refers to 
organizational commitment (sometimes called a local orienta- 
tion). Those adopting some variation of this model include Blau 
and Scott (1962), Kornhauser (1962), Glaser (1963, 1964), 
Goldberg, Baker, and Rubenstein (1945), Thornton (1970), 
Miller and Wager (1971), Sheldon (1971), Goldberg (1976), 
London, Cheney, and Travis (1977), and Jauch, Glueck, and 
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Osborn (~ 978). Some have thought in terms of a fourfold 
typology sonstructed by combining high and low values on the 
two dimensions, so that ‘‘cosmopolitan-locals” (those high on 
both dimensions) and ““indifferents”’ (those low on both dimen- 
sions) areadded to Gouldner’s “pure cosmopolitans” and “pure 
locals.” Cthers simply have regarded the two dimensions as 
two nege ively correla-ed variables. 


Model IIL Two-dimensional models ignore reference group 

onientaticn, the third concept that Gouldner used to identify 
cosmopdcitans and locals. There are at least two reasons for 
regardinc it as a third, separate dimension. 


First, it isreasonable tnat “pure cosmopolitans” are mainly 
oriented axternally (to others in their profession, mostof whom 
are outside the organization) and that “pure locals” are mainly 
oriented nternally ‘to members of the employing organization). 
But it is rot clear what to expect for ““cosmopolitan-locals”’ and 
“indifferants."’ The latter two types could be oriented internally 
or exterrally depending on the characteristics of the organiza- 
tion and heir oppertunities for interaction within and without 
the orgar ization. 


second, whether people with a given level of professional 
commitraent are oriented externally or internally may depend on 
characte-istics of their profession and organization. For those in 
professions that produce knowledge (e.g., academics, scien- 
tists), ca -ger-long interaction with others in their field is usually 
essentia to professional performance. In professions that apply 
existing znowledge (e.g., teachers, nurses), interaction with 
fellow professionels is much less important for professional 
performs nce and may be confined primarily to a period of 
formal p ofessional training. Thus, a high professional com- 
mitment might be associated with an external reference group 
orientation (hereafter called an external orientation) in profes- 
sions prcducing knowledge, but not in professions applying 
knowlecge. As explained later, there may be variations across 
organiza tons that are comparable to these variations across 
professions. 


Model IV. Empirical studies of role orientations of professionals 
have used diverse indicators of organizational commitment. 
Factor awalyses of these items have suggested different as- 
pects ofthis commitment. Two of these seem especially 
importartin explaining professionals’ behavior: commitment to 
organizaional goa's and organizational immobility. 


An empbying organization is concerned about employees’ 
commitment to orgarizational goals (typically, its profitability 
and reputation). This notion underlies the factor called ‘‘organi- 
zational esponsibility’ in Goldberg, Baker, and Rubenstein’s 
(1965) s-udy of managers and professionals in a research 
laborato’y. It is also exemplified by the factor called “‘institu- 
tional research ethic” in Berger and Grimes’ (1973) study of 
faculty in 46 business schools. 


Gouldner emphasized another aspect of organizational com- 
mitmen — organizational immobility, which he called “organi- 
zational oyalty.” For him, a loyal person is “one whois regarded 
as having totally committed his career aspirations to his employ- 
ing comdany and 4s faving indicated that he wishes to remain 
with it ir definitely” (Gouldner, 1957: 288), Several subsequent 
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investigators (e.g. Blau and Scott, 1962; Berger and Grimes, 
1973; London, Cheney, and Travis, 1977) have also equated 
immobility with loyalty. 


Most authors designating immobility as loyalty implicitly have 
assumed that immobility increases commitment to organiza- 
tional goals, which need not be true (March and Simon, 1957). 
Professionals may be immobile not because they are commit- 
ted to organizational goals but because they have limited job 
opportunities elsewhere or because mobility entails high costs 
(e.g., for married female professionals) or few benefits (e.g., for 
those nearing retirement). Moreover, mobile people (those 
planning to leave the organization eventually) canbe committed 
to organizational goals during their employment. Consequently, 
we hypothesize that these two aspects of organizational com- 
mitment are empirically as well as conceptually distinct. Thus, 
Model IV is like Model Ill, except that organizational commit- 
ment is divided into commitment to organizational goals and 
organizational immobility. 


Model V. The last model is like Model IV, except that it adds a 
fifth dimension: concern with advancement, which is a rein- 
terpretation of a factor called "risk of research ethic” by Berger 
and Grimes (1973). Unlike the other dimensions, concern with 
advancement is acommitment not to an extemal audience (e.g., 
the profession or the organization) but to the basic societal 
value of “getting ahead,” although characteristics of the pro- 
fession and organization shape the way advancement is de- 
fined and realized. Thus, concern with advancement describes 
tendencies to behave in particular ways that further advance- 
ment, quite aside from a person’s commitments to professional 
and organizational goals. 


Summary. The five models of role orientations discussed 
above are summarized in Table 1 (the same abbreviations are 
used in subsequent tables). The first is Gouldner’s original 
model; the others are based on the arguments and empirical 
findings of subsequent investigators. We have argued that the 
five dimensions in Model V are empirically as well as conceptu- 
ally distinct; in other words, we hypothesize that Model! V 
cannot be subsumed satisfactorily under any of the four 
preceding, simpler models. 


Table 1 





Five Modets of Role Orientations of Professionals in Organizations 


Model | (1} CL (cosmopolitanism-localism) 
Model |I (1) PC (professional commitment) 
(2) OC {organizational commitment) 
Model III (1) PC 
(2) OC 


(3) EQ (external [reference group J orientation) 
Model IV (1) PC 
(2) COG (commitment to organizational goals) 
(3) Ol (organizational immobility or “loyalty’’) 
(4) EO 
Model V (1) PC 


° (4) EO . .: : 
(5} CA  (concem with advancement) . 
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Associations among Dimensions of Role Orientations 


Past discussions of role orientations of professionals have 
centered on which conceptually distinct dimensions of role 
orientat ons covary so highly that they are empirically indistin- ` 
guishakle. There has been little debate, however, about the 
way varous dimensions are associated with one another or 
why pa ticular associations arise. These issues deserve atten- 
tion. Thee mechanisms might generate associations among 
dimenseons of role orientations: cognitive congruence, organi- 
Zational selection, and behavioral feedback. 


According to the first mechanism, a person's position on one 
dimensoon directly influences his position on others because 
certain Dositions on various dimensions are cognitively con- 
gruent malanced). For example, when professional and organi- 
Zationakgoals conflict, high (low) professional commitment is 
congruent with low (high) commitment to organizational goals; 
therefce these two dimensions are negatively associated. 
When these goals do not conflict, they are congruent and 
therefce positively associated (see Glaser, 1963, 1964). This 
mecharism seems to be the rationale for the common supposi- 
tion the there are positive associations between commitment 
to orgar izational goals and organizational immobility, between 
an exte nal orientation and professional commitment, and 
between an internal orientation and organizational commitment 
(both ccmmitment to organizational goals and organizational 
immobi ity). 


The second mechanism assumes that dimensions of role 
orientat ons are not naturally (i.e., cognitively) associated in any 
particular way. Organizational selection means that particular 
associa ions arise in an organization because it values highly 
particul ar dimensions of role orientations (and related behav- 
iors) ane uses these dimensions as the basis for selecting 
(hiring end retaining) its members. Organizations vary in the 
dimensz-ns involved in selecting members; therefore the as- 
sociations between dimensions vary across organizations. 


For example, some organizations (e.g., research-oriented uni- 
versitie=) especially value a person's professional commitment 
and bekavior (e.g., professional publications). Others (e.g., 
community colleges) especially value a person's commitment 
to orgarizational goals (e.g., administrative work, teaching). If 
an orgamization selects its members on the basis of only one of 
these two dimensions, the association between professional 
and organizational commitments should be the same as in the 
overall copulation, namely, zero, assuming the two dimensions 
are cogtitively unrelated. On the other hand, some organiza- 
tions va ue both high professional commitment and high com- 
mitmenc to organizational goals. Though such organizations 
prefer members who are high on both dimensions, they often 
accept fhose lower than average on one dimension who are 
higher tnan average on the other. (Of course, they try to 
excludethose low on both dimensions.) As a consequence of 
this selection, professional commitment and commitment to 
organizetional goals come to be negatively associated within 
such organizations. 


The fac that both the first and second mechanisms can 
account for a negative association between professional and 
organizetional commitments may blur key differences between 
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the two. One important difference is in their predictions about 
associations between other dimensions of role orientations. For 
example, as already noted, according to the first mechanism, 
commitment to organizational goals, organizational immobility, 
and an internal orientation are cognitively congruent and there- 
fore positively associated. According to the second mechanism, 
these dimensions are negatively associated within organiza- 
tions that select members on the basis of all three dimensions. 


An even more important difference between the first and 
second mechanisms concerns their predictions about the way 
an association between two dimensions varies across organiza- 
tions. Because cognitive processes operate independently of 
the organizational context, the first mechanism implies that 
dimensions of role orientations have the same association in 
every organization. In contrast, the second mechanism predicts 
that associations between dimensions of role orientations vary 
across organizations according to the criteria used to select 
members. Two dimensions are not associated in organizations 
selecting members on the basis of only one of the two 
dimensions, but they are negatively associated in organizations 
choosing members on the basis of both, as long as outstanding 
performance in one area compensates for a deficiency in the 
other. 


The first two mechanisms assume that role orientations are 
stable properties of persons and do not change in response to 
opportunities within the organization and the profession. Be- 
havioral feedback (the third mechanism) predicts that a per- 
son’s position on one dimension affects some aspect of his 
behavior, which tn turn influences his position on some other 
dimension. Thus, a person's role orientations may shift as his 
opportunities to behave in particular ways vary. Moreover, If 
organizations influence behaviors that in turn affect members’ 
role orientations, then behavioral feedback means that organi- 
zations actively shape their members’ role orientations. 


For example, consider the association between professional 
commitment and an external orientation. Presumably profes- 
sional commitment fosters professional behavior and thereby 
also increases frequency of contact with professionals outside 
the organization; greater interaction with extemal professionals 
may heighten a person's external orientation. Because of 
behavioral feedback, professional commitment and an external 
orientation come to be positively associated, even if they are 
not cognitively congruent. Moreover, the strength of this 
positive association is apt to vary across organizations. Some 
organizations facilitate professional behavior (e.g., pay for trips 
to professional meetings); others do not. If behavioral feedback 
operates, the positive association between professional com- 
mitment and an external orientation should be stronger in the 
former organizations than in the latter. 


We have not yet commented on associations between concern 
with advancement and the other dimensions of Model V. We 
think that the third mechanism is especially important in 
generating associations between this dimension and the 
others. In general we expect concern with advancement to 
foster both professional behavior and organizational behavior 
(that valued by the organization and notthe profession, suchas e 
administrative work). If concern with advancement increases 
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orofessicnal behavior, then because of behavioral feedback it 
should increase professional commitment, an external orienta- 
tion, and Drganizational mobility (assuming professional ad- 
vancement mainly involves interorganizational moves). If it 
increases organizational behavior, then because of behavioral 
feedback it should also increase commitment to organizational 
goals, organizational immobility, and an internal orientation. 
Thus, WE expect concern with advancement to be positively 
related tc both professional commitment and commitment to 
organizat onal goals in all organizations. However, the former 
association should be stronger in organizations that encourage 
professicnal behavior (such as the research-oriented university 
we Studiad); the latter association should be stronger in organi- 
zations tnat deemphasize it. Similarly, in the former type of 
organizalon we expect concern with advancement to be posi- 
tively associated with an external orientation and negatively 
related tc: organizational immobility. In the latter type we expect 
the oppcsite. 


Realistically, all three mechanisms discussed above probably 
operate o some extent. If so, the association between any two 
dimensicns of role orientations is apt to be some compromise 
betweer tendencies predicted by each mechanism. When 
either the second or the third mechanism operates, dimensions 
of role o-ientation have different associations in different kinds 
of orgar-zations. Then role orientations of professionals are an 
outcome of an organization’s structure as well as adeterminant 
ofits manbers’ behaviors. Role orientations result from organi- 
zational Drocesses, not just psychological processes. 


RESEARCH METHODS 
Sample 


In May, 1975, we mailed questionnaires to the 1,135 full-time 
faculty end administrators at a large, research-oriented univer- 
sity. Ins ructions carefully dissociated the study from the 
universcy to minimize biases in responses pertaining to com- 
mitmerc to organizational goals, plans to stay in the university, 
etc. Pemaps because of this, fewer questionnaires (34.6 per- 
cent or =93) were returned than in typical studies having official 
sponsosship. The response rate was comparable to thatin other 
Studies acking official support (e.g., Flango and Brumbaugh, 
1974; Cuchi and Johnson, 1978). Missing information on 
selected items reduced the sample analyzed to 298 (26.3 
percent.. 


To see f the sample analyzed was representative of the 1,135 
persons in the population; we performed two sorts of checks. 
First, w= compared the sample with the population, insofar as 
existing university records allowed — on academic rank, school, 
sex, and participation in administrative activities. Sample and 
populat on naturally differ somewhat, but the differences were 
well wi hin the range of chance vanation. Second, we com- 
pared tne responses of the sample analyzed with the re- 
sponses of two other samples: the 8.3 percent of the popula- 
tion wF responded to our 1975 survey but had missing data on 
some key items (causing them to be dropped from our 
analyses), and another 16.7 percent who did not respond to our 
1975 st rvey but did reply to a follow-up query in 1978. For each 
of the mughly 90 comparable items, the means of the re- 
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sponses for the two other samples were well within one 
standard deviation of the mean for the sample analyzed. This 
suggests that the sample analyzed was not unrepresentative of 
the population. 


Questionnaire. 


The questionnaire contained items on attitudes, personal 

characteristics (e.g., type of degree), organizational position 
(e.g., academic rank), and behavior (e.g., number of publica- 
tions). We used selected items of each kind in our analyses. 


The questions on attitudes were of two types. Type A asked: 
“When you evaluate your research (or creative project) 

ideas, ..., how much importance do you usually attach to the 
following?” Type B said: “Please indicate the degree to which 
you agree or disagree with the following statements.” Scales 
for both types ranged from 1 to 7, with 7 denoting the most 
importance (A) or agreement (B). 


Characteristics of individuals, their positions in the organization, 
and their reported behaviors also fell into two types. Those 
labelled D were dummy (0 — 1) variables. The others were metric 
variables, labelled M. A few variables, though metric in concept, 
were phrased as ordered categories. For example, respondents 
were asked “About how many students do you know welt?” 
and given “none,” “1—5,” "6 — 10,” etc., as possible 
responses. We recorded none as zero, 1 —5 as 3, etc. 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis 


The technical details of confirmatory factor analysis may be 
found in Joreskog (1970) or Lawley and Maxwell (1971). Itis 
similar in many ways to the most common kind of exploratory 
factor analysis, principal-factors analysis, but it differs in some 
important ways. 


Both are special cases of the general linear model and thus 
assume that sample observations on a vector of J observed 
variables y (e.g., the attitudinal items) are drawn from a popula- 
tion in which each y is a linear function of a vector of K 
unobservable variables f = {f4 . . . fi (e.g., the dimensions of 
role orientations): 

y,= Df, nE E + Dy fF, + €} 


j =1,... J, where €,;is a random error with mean zero and 
variance 8}. In vector notation these J equations are: 
y=bif+e 


In both types of factor analysis, random errors are assumed to 
be independent and therefore uncorrelated. In both kinds of 
factor analysis, estimated parameters usually called factor 
loadings (denoted by b) give the relationship between the 
unobserved dimension (factor) and a particular observed item; 
they are analogous to regression coefficients. The number of 
factors K is fixed by the investigator in confirmatory factor 
analysis and usually also in principal-factors analysis. 


Because the f’s are not observed, there is no unique set of 
estimates b, O, and the variance-covariance matrix of the f’s 
(denoted by ® below) unless K equals 1. To obtain unique 
estimates, one must impose certain restrictions, which vary 
with the typg of factor analysis. The most common type of 
principal-factors analysis assumes that ® equals an identity 
matrix (i.e., that the f’s are uncorrelated and have a variance of 
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1). Then and O can be estimated. Identifying assumptions in 
confirmetory factor analyses range wide y. We assume that 
certain& s arezero—thatis, thatcertain tems are unrelated to 
certain c mensions of role orientations — and that the variance 
of each tiimension or factor is 1. Then one can estimate theb’s 
not assumed to be zero, O, and the covariance matrix ® 
(equivalent to the correlation matrix between dimensions under 
these restrictions). 


In each type of factor analysis, parametets can be estimated by 
various methods. We used the method of maximum likelihood. 
Unlike tr e method of least squares, this method requires an 
additional assumption — that the random errors e are normally 
distributed. In return this method allows standard errors of 
parametrs to be estimated and the relavive fit of nested 
models o be assessed through a likalihcod ratio test. 


FINDINGS 
Confirrratory Factor Results for Mode V 


We begn with confirmatory factor resul-s for Model V. We 
discuss hese findings in some detail because comparison of 
the fit o` Models | through V to the data showed that Model V 
improved upon the others significantly (.05 level of significance 
used throughout). 


Indicatars for Model V. The first step in confirmatory factor 

< analysisconsists of specifying indicators of the unobserved, 
underlying dimensions. We used only att tudinal items — those 
dealing with a person's beliefs, values, preferences and expec- 
tations — as indicators of role orientations because indicators 

_ that describe a person’s background, be avior, profession, and 
organizational position make it impossibE to study the causes 
and consequences of role orientations. 


The sur ey included the 35 attitudinal items used in the 
researc! of Berger and Grimes (1973). Ir: a principal- 
comporents analysis of these 35 items, Berger and Grimes 
found that five orthogonal factors explained most of the 
response variation in their data. Based on inspection of the 
items wih strong loadings in their analys s (Berger and Grimes, 
1973: 228), we regarded their factors as measures of the 
dimensions of Model V for university faculty. In the present 
study w2 treated any of the 35 items with a strong loading (one 
less tham —.30 or greater than +.30) on one of their factors as an 
indicato of the dimension corresponding to that factor. Under 
this rulewe dropped three items weakly -elated to every factor, 
giving 32 items in initial analyses. To factitate replication of our 
work, w2 performed a second round of confirmatory factor 
analyses using 19 of the 32 items that were strongly related to 
the five dimensions of Model V both cor ceptually and empiri- 
cally. In Darticular, we eliminated 13 iterrs that had small 
loadings4—.50 to + .50) or were moderately related to more than 
one dimansion. We concentrate on the ~9-item analyses be- 
cause tke findings for the 19- and 32-itemn analyses differ only 
trivially. 3oth the 19-item and the 32-item analyses were 
reportec in Tuma and Grimes (1979). 


Table 2 cives the maximum likelihood estimates of the loadings 
on the f ve dimensions. Loadings on all izems were in the 
expected direction and differed significantly from zero. The 
qualitati~e pattern of the factor loadings vvas remarkably similar 
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Estimated Factor Loadings and Explained Varlatlon (A*) for Items Serving as Indicators of Dimensions In Model 


Item* Itemt Factor Loadings 
No. Type Item Content PC COG Ol EO CA R? 
1 {9} A Originality .72 ——$ — — — 40 - 
2{(5) A New breakthrough in knowledge .89 -l — — — .48 
3(12) A Challenge of the idea 50 _ —_ — — 23 
4(14) A Theoretical relevance for 76 “nn _ — — 28 
existirg knowledge 
5{16) A Contribution to the university's — 1.06 — — — .43 
statusin the local and state 
communities 
6{7) A improvement of the university’s ==- 1.46 — — — .66 
reputation in your profession 
7 (8) A Helping to achieve your depart- e 1.20 oe — 43 
ment’s goals 
8 (1) A Tacit œ explicit approval of _ .81 — — — 26 
departnental peers 
9(33) B You would leave your school if a — — —1.75 — — 72 


job at< higher salary were offered 
you ata substantially more pres- 
tigious university 
10(24) B You would not leave your school if -l _ 1.59 — — 66 
a job were offered you at a substan- 
tially more prestigious university 


11 (25) B Barring unforeseen changes, you ~~ “en 63 — — ae 
have ro plans to leave 
12(27) B You would leave your school if a _ a —78 — — .20 


job at z lower salary were offered 
you ata substantially more pres- 
tigious university 
13(26) B itis unfortunate, but true, that ee wom — 165 — 58 
there ally are very few people in 
my dezartment with whom | can share 
professional interests 


14 (35) B | get rrost of my intellectual stim- m ma — -1.28 — 53 
ulatior from my department colleagues 
15(19 B | get most of my intellectual — — — 75 — 18 


stimulation from professional 
associations at other institutions 


16(17) A Projec ‘s risk of bearing fruition m oo = — 56. «13 
17(13) A Lengt of time to complete project — _— — — 55 .13 
18 (3) A Increases chances for promotion ~ ~= -— — 143 43 
19 (4) A Oppor unity to write an article mm- — — — 118 £48 
for an academic or professional 
journa 





*The item number in parertheses refers to the identifier in Berger and Grimes (1973). 

t See text. 

tA dash indicates that the Factor loading was constrained to be zero; see text. 

§PC =professional commtment; COG = commitment to organizational goals; Ol = organizational immobility; EO = 
externality of reference grcup onentation; CA = concern with advancement. 





to that reported by Berger and Grimes (1973).1 This similarity 
suggests (1) that the academic setting has only trivial effects on 
the relationship between the indicators and the underlying 

1 dimensions of Model V, and (2) that the dimensions of Model V 


Table 2 Includes the item numbers of Ber- are empirically distinguishable in a variety of universities. 

ger and Grimes (1973) to facilit=e compan- f ; . i 
son of our estimated loadings with theirs. Professional Commitment. Items 1, 2, and 4, which deal with 
Because of different scales forindcators, the importance of originality and breakthroughs in choice ofa ° 


factor loadings have opposite sgns in the : : É 
two studies. research project, had the strongest loadings on professional 
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commitrant. Item 3, the importance of an idea's challenge, 
had the fourth highest loading; this item connotes a positive 
attitude toward producing new knowledge. We regard such 
items as'‘ndicators of professional commitment of university 
faculty be cause members of a particular academic discipline are 
expectec to produce knowledge. Clearly they are not good 
indicators of professional commitment for every profession 
(e.g., nurses). 


Commit nentto Organizational Goals. Of the four items used 
as indicators of commitment to organizational goals, the ones 
with the argest loadings were 5, 6, and 7, which asked the 
importance of enhancing the university's reputation and of 
achieving departmental goals in the respondent's choice of a 
research project. These are good indicators of commitment to 
organizajonal goals for faculty. at research-oriented universities 
(though not liberal arts colleges). Item 8, which deals with the 
importarce of the approval of departmental peers in choice of a 
research project, had a somewhat smaller loading, but it also 
seems relevant to a faculty member's commitment to organiza- 
tional goals. 


Organizational Immobility. The four indicators of organiza- 
tional immobility {items 9, 10, 11, and 12) ask about the 
conditios under which the respondent expected to remain at 
the univarsity. All four have strong face validity as measures of 
immobility. The factor loadings for these four items ranged 
from mcderate to high. 


Externa. Orientation. The indicators of an external orientation 
were itens 13, 14, and 15, which ask the degree to which 
those inside and outside the university are primary sources of 
intellectual stimulation and the degree to which professional 
interest: are shared with other persons within the university. 
Factor Icadings for these items were moderately large. 


Concerm with Advancement. Items 16, 17, 18, and 19 served 
as the irdicators of concern with advancement. The factor 
loadings were largest for items 18 and 19, which ask the 
importance of opportunities for promotion and publication in 
choice cf a research project. Items 16 and 17, which deal with 
the importance of a project's riskiness and with the importance 
of comeletion time in choosing research, also had fairly strong 
relation.«hips to the dimension. All four items seem to be good 
indicato-s of concern with advancement for university faculty at 
a research-oriented university. 


Correlazions Between Dimensions 


The estimated correlations between the five dimensions of 
Model \ (Table 3) indicated that associations between dimen- 
sions o~ role orientations result not only from cognitive congru- 
ence but also from organizational selection and behavioral 
feedback. 


First, very small, insignificant correlations occurred between 
professonal commitment and both commitment to organiza- 
tional goals (+-.03) and organizational immobility (+.05). The 
positive signs of these correlations contradict Gouldner’s (1957) 
assumption that professional and organizational commitments 
invariatly have a gtrong negative relationship. Moreover, these 
correla”.ons were too near zero to provide convincing evidence 
for Glaser's (1963, 1964) hypothesis that professional and 
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organizational commitments are positively associated in organi- 
zations that encourage professional behavior. Thus, these 
findings cast doubt on claims that cognitive congruence is the 
sole mechanism generating associations between these di- 
mensions. However, they are consistent with the hypothesis 
that positive cognitive congruence between professional! and 
organizational commitments is offset by selective elimination 
from the organization of personnel who are neither profession- 
ally nor organizationally.committed. They are also consistent 
with the hypothesis that there is no intrinsic cognitive relation- 
ship between professional and organizational commitments 
and with the hypothesis that the university's personnel are 
selected purely on the basis of professional commitment and 
behavior. 


Table 3 





Estimated Correlations Among Dimensions of Model V* 


PC COG Ol EO 
PC — 
COG .03 — 
Ol 05 - —.03 — 
EO .08 —38° —,19° mme 
CA oie 30° —, 339 .09 
*p < .05 


*PC = professional commitment; COG =commitment to organizational goals: 
Ol = organizational immobility; EO = externality of reference group orientation; 
CA = concern with advancement. 


Professional commitment also had the expected positive corre- 
lation with an external orientation (+.08), though it did not differ 
significantly from zero. The positive sign fits predictions based 
on cognitive congruence and behavioral feedback. The weak- 
ness of the association is a little surprising; it suggests that the 
university selects personnel on the basis of both dimensions, 
which would tend to induce a negative relationship between 
them. 


Contrary to the implicit assumptions of Gouldner (1957) and of 
many others, the correlation between commitment to organiza- 
tional goals and organizational immobility was very small and 
insignificant (~.03). Again, organizational selection on the basis 
of both dimensions may induce a negative association between 
them that counteracts positive associations resulting from 
cognitive congruence and behavioral feedback. 


Even though commitment to organizational goals and organiza- 
tional immobility were barely correlated with one another, both 
had significant negative correlations with an external orienta- 
tion (~.38 and —.19, respectively), as predicted by both cognitive 
congruence and behavioral feedback. The negative signs agree 
with Gouldner’s (1957) notion that organizational commitment 
{to which these dimensions are conceptually related) and an 
intemal orientation are positively associated. But the correla- 
tions were much too small to support his assertion that an 
internal orientation and organizational commitment are two 
facets of localism. 


The correlations between concern with advancement and the 
other dimensions mainly agreed with our predictions. Concern * 
with advancement was positively correlated with both profes- 
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sional commitment (+.12) and commitment to organizational 
goals (+ 30); at the same time it was negatively correlated with 
organizational immobility (—.33). The first of these associations, 
which di not differ significantly from zero, was somewhat 
weaker than expected, but the other two were actually some- 
what stranger than expected. These results support the claim 
that those more concerned with advancement tend to have 
greater Ommitmentto the goals of both the profession and the 
organiza-ion, but are less willing to view the present organiza- 

‘tion as tre sole arena in which they may advance. The finding 
that the’significant correlations between concern with ad- 
vancement and two different aspects of organizational com- 
mitmenthad opposite signs indirectly supports the contention 
that these two aspects are empirically as well as conceptually 
distinct. 


Finally, tae correlation between concern with advancementand 
an exter: al orientation was positive but insignificant (+.09). The 
sign of tris relationship is consistent with the claim that 
behaviogl feedback leads those more concerned with ad- 
vancement to be externally oriented in organizations that em- 
phasize 2rofessional behavior. 


Tests ofthe Comparative Fit of Models | through V 


The agreement between the results for Model V and our 
hypotheses suggests, but does not prove, that Model V fits the 
data bet-er than Models | through IV. To test relative fit, itis 
necessacy to specify the indicators of Models | through IV, 
estimate each model, and then test whether Model V explains 
the obsa@ved data significantly better than each of the other 
models. i 


Statistic: | procedures for testing the relative fit of two different 
models =æquire that one model be “nested” within the other. 
That is, cne model must be a more restricted (constrained) 
version cf the other. For example, in linear regression analysis 
one tests whether the effects of a block of vanables differ 
significantly from zero by comparing the fit of the model that 
omits th2 block (the restricted model) with the fit of the model 
that includes it (the unrestricted model). In omitting the block of 
variables one In effect constrains coefficients of omitted vari- 
ables to De zero. ) 


In this study we expressed Models | through IV as restricted 
versions-of Model V, the unrestricted model. Unlike the usual 
linear rec ression case, one cannot just “omit” dimensions 
becausethey are not observed variables that can be directly 
manipul=ted. Omitting indicators also does not achieve the 
objective because the purpose is to compare models with 
differen- dimensicns rather than to examine the usefulness of 
particular items as Indicators of role orientations. The funda- 
mental question is whether the five dimensions of Model V can 
be explaned by the dimensions in one of the other models. 


Table 4 lSts the four models tested against Model V. It includes 
the post slated dimensions of each model and indicates how we 
expressed each model as a restricted version of Model V (fora 
similar adproach, see Werts, Joreskog, and Linn, 1973: 1483). 
The firstfour restrictions for Model [V equate its four dimen- 
sions wi h the first four dimensions of Model V. The fifth 
restricticn for Model IV distinguishes the two models: the 
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Table 4 
nee NTU UNNI EO SSS SSS shuts PP TSS SENSSSSSS SSS 
Likellhood Ratio Tests Comparing Models | Through IV Against Model V* l 








Restrictions Likelihood Ratio Test 

Model Dimension Testedt of Model Against Model V 
df x? 

| CL PC =7°CL 10 733 

COG =1°CL 

O! = 1 CL 

EO  =1°CL 

CA = 17°CL 
tl PC PC =1*PC 7 507 
OC COG =1*OC 
Ol =1°OC 


CA =dgPC+6,0C 


lI PC PC =1*PC 5 374 
OC COG =1°0C 
EO Ol =1°OC 
EO =1°EO 
CA =AgiPC+0,0C + AnEO 
IV PC PC  =1*PC 1 79 
COG COG =1*COG 
Ol Ol =1-0l 
EO EO =1*EO 


CA -=AgPC + 6,COG + Apl + AQ EO 


*PC =professional commitment; COG = commitment to organizational goals; Ol = organizational immobility; EO = 
externality of reference group orientation; CA =concem with advancement. 

ft The A's denote parameters that are estimated; the first subscript denotes which of Model V's dimensions is on the left 
side of the equation for a particular restriction while the second subscript denotes which of the dimensions of the model 
being tested is expected te explain the dimension on the left The c's are normalizing constants; they are necessary to 
achieve identification because the variables in the restrictions are not directly observed and so have no fixed scale. 





equation states that concern for advancement in Model V is a 
linear function of the other four dimensions, which means that 
this dimension provides no information not contained in the 
other four dimensions. 


Restrictions for Model Ill are similar to those for Model IV 
except that two dimensions in Model V, commitment to organi- 
zational goals and organizational immobility, are constrained to 
equal the same underlying dimension (organizational commit- 
ment) in Model lll. Model II has restrictions resembling those of 
Model Ill except that an external orientation is expressed as a 
linear function of professional and organizational commitments. 
Finally, the restrictions for Model | say that a single underlying 
dimension (cosmopolitan-localism) explains each dimension of 
Model V. 


Table 4 gives the values of x? for the likelihood ratio tests of the 
restrictions used to specify Models | through IV. On the basis of 
these values of x2, the restrictions can be rejected; Módel V 
explained the data significantly better than each of the other 
models. 


The values of x?in Table 4 can be used to compare Models | 
through IV with each other. To compare two models, one 
computes a valus of x2and its degrees of freedom by taking the 
difference of the corresponding values for the two models. For 
example, consider the comparison of Models II] and IV, which 
tests the gain in explanatory power tpat comes from distin- 
guishing between two kinds of organizational commitment —’ 
commitment to organizational goals and organizational immobil- 
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ity. The \alue of xis 295 (374 minus 79) with 4 degrees of 
freedom This valus implies that the two kinds of organizational 
commitment differed significantly from one another in these 
data, whxh is not surprising given their essentially zero correla- 
tion in Tæle 3. Similar tests (not repcrted here) comparing 
Model II with Model Ill and Model | with Model I! showed that 
each adcttional dimension led to a significant improvement in 
explainirg the data. 


Correlatss of Role Orientations 


The funcamental reason for studying role orientations of pro- 
fessiones is to explain their behavior better; in tum, one would 
like to explain how a person's role orientations are formed. 
Unforturately, with cross-sectional data one can examine only 
the correlates of dimensions of role orientations and cannot 
study causal relationships. Thus, with our data we cannot 
distingush empirically between two alternative explanations of 
observed associations between role orientations and nonat- 
titudinal variables. First, as customarily assumed, a person's 
background (e.g., level and type of professional training) may 
cause hs role orientations, which in turn may cause his 
behavio-. Second, an organization may allocate people to posi- 
tions onthe basis of their background and then constrain their 
behavio- into narrow channels; professionals may then adjust 
their rol3 orientations to match their behavior to reduce cogni- 
tive dissonance (Salancik, 1977). Because both alternative 
explana ions seem plausible (see Deutscher, 1973: 127—129), 
we trea-ed associations between role orientations and nonat- 
titudinaf variables primarily as evidence of the conceptual 
validity of our operational Measures. 


To estiraate associations between dimensions of role orienta- 
tions and other variables, we first used estimates from the 
confirmatory factor analysis of Model V to compute factor 
scores. These scores gave estimates of respondents’ values on 
the five dimensions. Next we calculated partial correlations 
between each estimated dimension and various nonattitudinal 
variables typically considered to be causes or consequences of 
a perso7's role onentations. Examination of partial rather than 
simple correlations minimizes spurious associations. 


Table 5 ists the nonattitudinal variables with their means. It also 
reports statistically significant partial correlations of factor 
scores and nonattitudinal variables. Each partial correlation 
controlEd for the other four dimensions and every other 
nonatticudinal variable tagged with a C in Table 5. The results in 
Table 5imply that the relationships between role orientations 
and thee nonattitudinal variables were not strong: only three 
partial correlations exceeded +.20. Still, most partial correla- 
tions hed the sign that one would expect if the estimated 
dimens ons truly measured the specified concepts. A few 
partial correlations were not what one would normally expect. 
We car only speculate about the reasons for these results; 
these speculations must be tested in subsequent research. 


Professional Commitment. Table 5 indicates that professional 
commi ment had, as one would hypothesize, positive partial 
correla ions with two important aspects of professional behav- 
ior of feculty: number of professional publications in the past 
three y2ars and having held a national professional office in the 
past th-ee years. it also had the expected negative partial 
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Table 5 
NET AAO RARA 


Statistically Significant {.05 level) Correlates of Dimensions in Model V 
a a aw a a a 





Wariable Partial Correlation With: * 
Typet Mean Name PC COG Ol EO CA 
DCI Ad Femae AO tes ee 
DCI 22 Ajumri oe st es: eee eke 
DCI 71 Ph.D. = air u e 
DCI 47 Worked Other University — —  — mmn — 
MI 6.2 Years in Present Rank Sonera —_ = — 
DCP 61 Profi school — 110 #43 — — 
DP 46 No Urciergrads in Dept. — Ge — 
DCP 47 Full Professor — 08 14 — —24 
DCP 40 Admiristrator¥ — VO eee 
DCP 66  Tenursd DT 
MP 45.6 % Tire Budgeted Teaching — TD 
MCP 32.2 % Tire Budgeted Research — —__ —_— — 12 
DCB. Al Held Nat'l Profi Office 13 — 11 — 
MCB 6.6 No. ofPublications 23 —— —_ — á — 
DCB 27 AAUP Member — ~—~09 — _— — 
MB 4.8 No. of Meetings Attended nme 
MB 17.8 No. of Students Known Well en = eco 
MB 32.4 % Time Spent on Teaching — —09 —  — 13 
MB 28.5 % Tims Spent on Research me 
MB 8.9 % Tims Spent on Admin. — 12 ee 
MB 1.9 % Time Spent on Public Serv. —_ = — 16 — 
MB 3.4 % Time Spent Writing for Nonacademics TQ mm 
MB 7.3 %Time Spent Interacting with Ad- — 180 — 
ministestors & Faculty Colleagues 

MB 4.2 % Tims Spent Prof’! Service — — — — — 
MB 4.1 % Tima Spent Consulting me — 
MB 6.8 % Tima Spent Univ. Service me 


*PC = professional commrment; COG = commitment to organizational goals; Ol = organizational immobility; EO = 
externality of reference group onentation; CA = concern with advancement. 

tD =a dummy (0—1) variate; M =a metric vanable; C = one of the variables controlled in partial correlations between 
dimensions and other variables listed in the table; | =an individual characteristic; P =a positional charactenstic; B =a 
behavior. 

The variable is 1 if the person held an administrative position anytime within the past three years. 





correlation with a measure of nonprofessional behavior — the 
percentage of time spent writing for a nonacademic audience. 


Professional commitment also had a significant positive partial 
correlation with being female. This association could have 
arisen because women are more strongly socialized to profes- 
sional values in graduate school. An alternative explanation is 
that greater barriers to career development of women faculty 
cause women with low professional commitment to be less 
likely to work at research-oriented universities than men with 
low professional commitment. 


Commitment to Organizational Goals. Six variables had sig- 
nificant partial correlations with commitment to organizational 
goals. Four of the six had the expected sign, though their 
magnitude was small. Thus, greater commitment to organiza- 
tional goals was significantly associated with (1} being a full 
professor, (2) having been an administrator, (3) the percentage 
of time spent on administrative tasks, and (4) not belonging to 
the American Association of University Professors. 


The significant negative partial correlation of this dimension 
with the percentage of time spent on teaching is contrary to the 
implicit assumption in the literature that “loyal” faculty put ° 
more effort into teaching. But it is not so surprising at the 
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university we studied, given its great emphasis on scholarly 
excellence and lesser emphasis on teaching. The relationship 
may wel be positve, as the literature suggests, in less 
researcl-orientec universities. 


Finally, Eable 5 indicates that commitment to organizational 
goals wes greater among those in a professional school (e.g., 
medicina, business) than among those in the humanities and 
science: (e.g., French, physics, economics). This unanticipated 
associat on may rmflect differences between the professional 
and non>rofessional schools at this university (e.g., differences 
in prestige) or differences in the disciplines of those in the two 
types ol schools e.g., differences in the value of applied 
knowlec ge and activities). 


Organizational Immobility. We expect organizational immobil- 
ity to increase as a person ages and has fewer years to reap 
benefits from a move. Results in Table 5 support this hypothe- 
sis: orgenizationa immobility had significant positive partial 
correlations with zwo indicators of age (which was not directly 
measure-d) — being a full professor and having held a national 
professOnal office in the past three years. 


Organizational immobility also had significant positive partial 
correlatoons with two attributes of organizational position — 
being ina department with no undergraduates and being ina 
profess nal school. These associations may be particular to 
researcl-oriented universities. Faculty in such universities usu- 
ally pref2r to teach graduate students. Consequently, those in 
departrr ents without undergraduates may be more satisfied 
and the efore less interested in moving to another school. The 
relation: hip with Deing in a professional school may result from 
the exceptionally high prestige of these schools: leaving is 
more likaly to entail a move to a less prestigious school. 


Externel Orientation. Results in Table 5 indicate that alumni 
with greduate degrees from the university were, as one might 
expect, significar tly less likely to have an external orientation. In 
additior. the partal correlations between an extemal orientation 
and interaction had the expected sign. Thus, an external 
orientaton had a positive partial correlation with time spent on 
service zo the pudlic (those outside the university) and a 
negativ2 one witan time spent interacting with administrators 
and facalty in the university. 


Concern with Advancement. Not surprisingly, concern with 
advancement had significant negative partial correlations with 
indicatcrs of how far the person had yet advanced. Full profes- 
sors anc tenured faculty were significantly less concemed with 
advancement. This dimension was also correlated significantly 
with attributes o7 a person's position that affect chances for 
advancement. In particular, concern with advancement tended 
to fall with the percentage of salary budgeted for research and 
to nse with the cercentage of salary budgeted for teaching. 
This is æasonabl2 because promotion at the university we 
studieddepends greatly on professional reputation and less on 
teaching. The chance for advancement may genuinely rise with 
the perzentage cf salary budgeted for research and fall with 
that budgeted farteaching. Persons with better chances for 
advancament may be justifiably less concemed about ad- 
vancerr ent. 
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The positive partial correlation between concern with ad- 
vancement and percentage of time spent on teaching may be 
considered as reasonable or not, depending on which is viewed 
as cause and which as effect. If time spent on teaching is 
exogenously determined and does not depend on role orienta- 
tions, then those who spend more time on teaching are 
understandably more concemed about advancement, given this 
university's emphasis on professional reputation in its distribu- 
tion of rewards. But if time spent on teaching depends on role 
orientations, then this relation is surprising. At the university we 
studied, we would expect those who are more concemed with 
advancement to spend less time on teaching. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We began by challenging three common presuppositions con- 
cerning role orientations of professionals in organizations: (1) 
that a person's role orientations are formed early in his career 
and then are stable, (2) that certain positions on conceptually 
distinct dimensions of role orientations invariably go together 
(presumably because of their cognitive congruence), and (3) 
that a person's role orientations determine his role behaviors. 
We gave special attention to the second of these presupposi- 
tions. 


Based on past theoretical and empirical work, we suggested 
that role orientations have at least five conceptually distinct 
dimensions: professional commitment, commitment to organi- 
Zational goals, organizational immobility (traditionally called 
loyalty’), external orientation, and concern with advancement. 
We argue that these are empirically as well as conceptually 
distinct, and our empirical analysis strongly supported this 
claim. 


Though the existing literature presupposes certain inevitable 
associations among dimensions of role orientations, explana- 
tions for these have received little explicit attention. We pro- 
posed three mechanisms that could generate associations 
between dimensions of role orientations within an organization: 
cognitive congruence, organizational selection, and behavioral 
feedback. The first, implicit in most existing literature, predicts 
the same associations In every organization. But the other two 
imply that an organization's structure affects these associa- 
tions. 


Though we analyzed data from only a single research-oriented 
university, our estimates of associations between the five 
dimensions of role orientations differed sufficiently from those 
predicted by cognitive congruence to cast doubt on the hypoth- 
esis that it alone explains such associations. In particular, we 
found virtually no association between professional commit- 
ment and commitment to organizational goals. This contradicts 
both the traditional view, first formulated by Gouldner (1957), 
that these two commitments are incongruent and therefore 
invariably negatively associated, and also Glaser’s (1963, 1964) 
hypothesis that they are congruent and thus positively as- 
sociated in organizations promoting professional behavior. 
Moreover, we found that the association between commit- 
ment to orggnizational goals and organizational immobility was 
nearly nonexistent, contrary to the prediction that they are 
positively associated because of cognitive congruence. On the 
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A mode is proposed that relates the amount and equivocal- 
ity of inzormation processing to the variety and analyzability 
of work-unit activities. New questionnaire scales were de- 
velopec for the information and task variables, and an 
explordory test of the model was conducted on 24 work 
units. Tae reported amount of information processing in- 
creasec with both task variety and analyzability; the re- 
ported'ise of equivocal information decreased with task 
analyzebility. The findings suggest a modification of the 
previo sly reported positive relationship between task un- 
certain-y and amount of information processing 


One recuirement in all organizations is that information be 
processed among participants (Arrow, 1974; Williamson, 1975). 
In orderto interpret the external environment, coordinate 
activities, and handle problems that arise, participants attend 
meetings, send and receive reports, obtain knowledge of 
events 2levant to performance, read printouts, make technical 
and adr inistrative decisions, and perhaps disseminate instruc- 
tions — all of which involve information processing in some 
form. 


The view of an organization as an information-processing 
system s receiving increasing theoretical and empirical atten- 
tion in he literature on organization theory (Huber, O'Connell, 
and Cummings, 1975; Porter and Roberts, 1976; Connolly, 
1977). Jany aspects of structure and process that have been 
observed within organizations may reflect information- 
proces-=ing requirements (March and Simon, 1958; Katz and 
Kahn, 66; Weick, 1969; Roberts etal., 1974). Galbraith 
(1977),-or example, theorized that information processing 
reflects uncertainty created by diverse activities and goal diffi- 
culty. Variables in the design of organizations, such as structural 
self-co7rtainment and vertical information systems, should pro- 
vide suc ficient capacity to meet information needs. Tushman 
and Nazler (1978) proposed that organizational effectiveness is 
a functon of the fit between the uncertainty caused by several 
task ch=racteristics and the ability of organizational structure to 
provide participants with required information. 


Empirical studies have indicated that organization tasks repre- 
sent or 2 source of variation in information-processing require- 
ments Jn general, complex, nonroutine tasks require more 
informstion processing than simple, routine tasks. This rela- - 
tlonshD has been observed in small groups (Bavelas, 1950; 
Leavitt 1951), simulated organizations (Becker and Baloff, 
1969), -esearch and development groups (Tushman, 1978, 
1979), and employment security agency subunits (Van de Ven 
and Fery, 1979). 


The ke,’ assumption in this developing literature is that uncer- 
tainty z^d the amount of information processed are closely 
relatec. This relationship is the basis for theories that relate task 
uncerteinty to structure (Galbraith, 1977; Tushman and Nadler, 
1978) and is supported by the empirical literature (Tushman, 
1978, 979; Van de Ven and-Ferry, 1980). When tasks are 
nonrot tine or highly complex, uncertainty for participants is 
high, and, hence, their information-processing requirementis. 
greate for effective performance. So strong is the expectation 
for thi: relationship that uncertainty is often defined in terms of 
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the amount of information available to participants (Galbraith, 
1973, 1977; Tushman and Nadler, 1978). 


The purpose of the research reported here is to explore further 
the relationship between task characteristics and information 
processing. The concept of task uncertainty is distinguished 
from the concept of information processing in definition and 
operationalization so that the relationship between them canbe 
empirically analyzed. The notion of information equivocality is 
introduced, along with information amount, to provide a richer 
empirical perspective on information processing in organiza- 
tions. A simple model is proposed in which tasks are organized 
along two dimensions that represent different sources of 
work-related uncertainty for participants, and these dimensions 
are related to the amount and equivocality of information. 


PROPOSED MODEL OF INFORMATION PROCESSING 
Task Characteristics 


In order to distinguish task uncertainty from information pro- 
cessing, sources of uncertainty are identified in the task re- 
quirements of work units. Task elements are conceptualized as 
stimuli that vary systematically across work settings and trans- 
late into‘more or less uncertainty for participants. A work 
environment may generate uncertainty, for example, because 
activities are nonroutine (Tushman, 1978) or constantly chang- 
ing (Duncan, 1972}. Of course these stimuli must be perceived 
and interpreted by human participants (Downey, Hellinegel, and 
Slocum, 1975), who may then respond with information- 
processing activity. 


The task characteristics identified by Perrow (1967) represent 
elements of task uncertainty that have been the basis for 
several studies of organizational structure and process (Hage 
and Aiken, 1969; Grimes and Klein, 1973; Van de Ven and 
Delbecq, 1974; Van de Ven, Delbecq, and Koenig, 1976; 
Comstock and Scott, 1977; Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett, 
1977; Glisson, 1978). Several of these studies operationalized 
the dimension of routine-nonroutine work described by Perrow, 
and this dimension has also been proposed in models of 
information processing in organizations (Galbraith, 1977; 
Tushman and Nadler, 1978). However, the routine-nonroutine 
continuum orginally described by Perrow (1967) is an aggrega- 
tion of two underlying task characteristics, task variety and task 
analyzability. The relationship between these characteristics 
and the routine-nonroutine diagonal is shown in Figure 1. 


Task variety (Van de Ven and Delbecq, 1974) is the frequency of 
unexpected and novel events that occur in the conversion 
process. Variety represents what might be called stimulus” 
uncertainty for participants (Perrow, 1970). Low variety means 
that participants experience considerable certainty about the 
occurrence of future activities; high variety means that partici- 
pants typically cannot predict problems or activities in advance. 


The second task characteristic is task analyzability, which 
concerns how individuals respond to problems that arise. When 
the conversion process is analyzable, participants typically 
follow an objective, computational procedure to resolve prob- 
lems. A correct response can usually b$ identified. However, 
some work is not analyzable, so no objective, computational 
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Figure 1. Slassification of work-unit technologies (Perrow). 


procedure will tell a person exactly how to respond. Participants 
may have to spend time thinking about what to do, and they 
may act vely search for solutions beyond norma! procedures 
(Cyert aad March, 1963). This dimension is similar to what 
Thompson (1967) called knowledge of cause-effect relation- 

. ships. V/hen work processes are not analyzable, participants 
experiemce What might be called response” uncertainty. Un- 
certaint~ arises from difficulty in seeing into the task and In 
analyzirz it in terms of alternative courses of action, costs, 
benefits, and outcomes. 


According to Perrow’s model, these two dimensions of work 
activity Drovide the basis for four general categories of work 
activities (Figure 1). Perrow cautioned that four categories do 
not meen the existence of only four types of organizations. The 
categores In Figure 1 simply illustrate more or less representa- 
tive typ3s of technologies that may appear in organizations. |n 
additior, task variety and analyzability are continuous distribu- 
tions, aad the two dimensions are probably correlated in real 
organizations. The important aspect of Perrow’s framework is 
that tasx activities are organized along two dimensions that may 
have distinctive influences on information processing. 


information 


The noz on of information appears frequently in the literature on 
organization theary, but typically without precise definition. 
Based æn early work in psychology (Miller and Frick, 1949; 
Shanncn and Weaver, 1949; Garner, 1962), the term has come 
to mea something that reduces uncertainty or entropy in a 
receive”. In laboratory settings, for example, the uncertainty 
reduction associated with information has been calculated as 

_ the improvement in the prediction of tightly controlled out- 
comes This technical approach to information is too narrow for 
applica_ion to many real-world settings, because it does not 
allow fer different types of uncertainty or different types of 
information, nor does it acknowledge that some information 
may decrease rather than increase the ability to predict out- 

y comes4Driver and Streufert, 1966). Thus, in the field of 

information theory, the operational definition of information 
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has evolved to reflect its more general impact on the receiver. 
Human beings represent what they know by pictures, symbols, 
verbal statements, and mental images. The symbolic picture is 
only a representation of reality, and a change in that representa- 
tion is the effect that information has on individuals. A variety of 
cues and sources, including verbal languages, touch, visual 
observations, and computer output, may convey information if 
they add to the receiver's mental image. In a general sense, 
then, information can be defined as that which alters a mental 
representation (MacKay, 1969; Helvey, 1971). If a message is 
received but the meaning is already Known or cannot be 
interpreted, no information is conveyed. 


This definition provides a basis for distinguishing information 
from communication. Although the notions of communication 
and information overlap, communication theory is concerned 
with the physical characteristics of information and the me- 
chanics of its transmission (MacKay, 1969). Information re- 
search generally pertains to the problem of representing and 
understanding the physical world, whereas communication 
research typically examines the problem of transmitting these 
representations. The outcome of a communication channel is 
data, which can be measured but which may not change the 
receiver's knowledge. To qualify as information, the data must 
effect a change in the individual's understanding of reality. This 
distinction is important to the operationalization of the informa- 
tion concept. Data can be counted, but simply counting pieces 
of data (words, numbers) or the number of transmissions 
(phone calls, letters) constitutes a study of communication, 
because interpretation and understanding on the part of the 
receiver are not considered. 


The information dimension frequently discussed in organization 
theory is information amount (Hackman, 1968; Galbraith, 1973, 
1977; Huber, O'Connell, and Cummings, 1975; Tushman, 
1978, 1979; Tushman and Nadler, 1978). This notion is impor- 
tant because the organization must have the capacity to deliver 
sufficient information to participants, or performance may 
suffer (Galbraith, 1977). 


The operational definition of information amount is problematic 
because information does not have tangible properties. Since 
information effects a change in a person’s understanding, the 
amount of information conveyed is the amount of change in 
understanding, which is extremely difficult to identify and 
measure. One solution to this problem is to examine the 
information-processing activity of participants as an indicator of 
changes in understanding. Information-processing activity per- 
tains to gathering, interpreting, and synthesizing information 
cues {Tushman and Nadler, 1978). When data are gathered to 
improve a person's understanding, the amount of information 
conveyed will tend to be greater than when no data are 
gathered. In a work situation in which an individual's under- 
standing is adequate and additional information is not sought, 
the amount of data-processing activity will be low. The amount 
of information processing is thus defined as the volume or 
quantity of data about organizational activities that is gathered 
and interpreted by organization participants. This definition is 
consistent with the definition of information, because it con- 
siders the data that are received and inferpreted in order to alter * 
the receiver's mental representation. 
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Amount and Equlvocality of Information Processing 


Another variable in organizational information processing has 
been sucgested by Weick (1969, 1979). Although he also views 
organizaaons as information-processing mechanisms designed 
to absort uncertainty from the environmant, he is concerned 
with eqt_vocality of information rather tran with amount. One 
definitiow of equivocality suggests that the signal itself may be 
clear to tne receiver but that the underlyirg meaning Is not clear 
because‘the signal has two or more causes or significations 
(Frick, 1659; Weick, 1979). Weick (1979) suggested the exam- 
ples of apun and a fire alarm from a district with a history of 
false alams as equivocal signals, because each message 
presentat least two possible meanings. å second definition of 
informaton equivocality simply stresses ambiguity in the in- 
terpretat on of amessage, for whatever cause (MacKay. 1969). 
Both approaches to equivocality are based on multiple interpre- 
tations © the message. The second view is slightly broader, 
howeve „ because ambiguity from signal distortion or errors 
would alzo be considered to add to equivocality (a mis- 
Pronounzed pun or an erratic fire alarm). These factors reduce 
clarity ard provide additional interpretaticns to the receiver. 


The secend, somewhat broader approach to equivocaltty is 
adopted here. Informaticn equivocality is defined as the multi- 
plicity of neaning conveyed by informaticn about organizational 
activities. Information that is clear and specific and that gener- 
ally lead: to a single, uniform interpretation by users Is consid- 
ered unequivocal. Information that lends itself to different and 
perhaps=onflicting interpretations about the work context Is 
considered equivocal information. 


Model 


We propose that the two dimensions of work activity described 
by Perro-v (1967) may be systematically related to information 
amount «nd information equivocality. 


Hypothesis 1. The amount of task information processed by 
participants will have a positive relationship with task variety. 


When few problems and few unexpected situations arise, 
participants experience few surprises and make few dav-to-day 
decisions. Understanding of task relationships is relatively 
complete, so participants can preplan to handle expected tasks 
and do not need to process large amounts of information 
(Galbraiti, 1973). Information processing can be relatively small 
and directed toward a limited set of predictable applications. 
When variety is high, however, individuals are frequently 
confronted with unfamiliar, novel, and unexpected events. 
Internal =presentations may not cover these contingencies. 
Preplanr ng is not possible, so a greater need exists for 
informaton acquisition on an ongoing basis. 


Most studies support the notion that variety or complexity in the 
task is associated with greater information processing 
(Hackman, 1968; Hage and Aiken, 1969; Hackman and Vid- 
mar, 197); Tushman, 1978, 1979; Van de Ven and Ferry, 1979). 
In additicn, a wide range of problems and decisions tends to be 
covered Nn high-variety settings, so a wider scope of informa- 
tion has =o be shared. More people also tend to be involved; 
hence, agreater volume of information is communicated 
among participants, often at the peer level (Ference, 1870; 
Snadowsky, 1972; Connolly, 1975, 1977: O'Reilly, 1977). 
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Hypothesis 2. The equivocality of task information processed 
by participants will have a negative relationship with task 
analyzability. 


The reasoning of this hypothesis is that the clarity of task 
information will tend to reflect the underlying nature of task 
requirements. Weick (1969, 1979) proposed that organizations 
must adapt to equivocality and that the information used by the 
organization and the organization's responses may reflect the 
equivocality in the environment. This is an intriguing approach 
to information processing. When cause-effect relationships are 
well understood, information that tends to be precise and 
unequivocal can be developed. Measurements of task ac- 
tivities, as well as rules and procedures, will usually be specific 
and accurate and will indicate the correct response or the 
correct procedure to use when a problem arises. When ac- 
tivities are not analyzable, however, information may tend to be 
general and equivocal because precise coding schemes would 
not be congruous with the work activities. 


The logic of this relationship departs from the assumption that 
true understanding of a phenomenon means that it can be 
described in unambiguous terms. Zadeh’s (1973) principle of 
incompatibility, for instance, states that the ability to make 
precise yet meaningful statements about a system diminishes 
as the system becomes more complicated. In other words, if a 
work environmentis fuzzy, muddled, and indescribable, then an 
accurate representation of that system is also fuzzy, muddled, 
and indescribable. Messages that are ambiguous and have 
multiple interpretations thus provide information that is con- 
sistent with the construction of an internal representation that 
captures the messy, multiple causation aspects of the system. 


If organizations refuse to tolerate the processing of equivocal 
information, organizational health and functioning may be ad- 
versely affected (Weick, 1969). Unequivocal, precise messages 
can oversimplify complex, ill-defined events. On the other 
hand, ill-defined messages about clear, unequivocal events can 
also lead to misrepresentation and decision errors. Thus, the 
equivocality of the information processed in organizations may 
have to fit to some degree the equivocality of the tasks being 
undertaken. 


Empirical studies of information equivocality in organizations 
have not been reported in the literature, although some 
speculative evidence does seem consistent with hypothesis 2. 
Keegan (1974) reported that managers in well-structured jobs 
(finance) tended to use documentary sources of information, 
whereas managers in less structured jobs (general manage- 
ment) relied heavily on face-to-face information. Randolph 
(1978) observed that verbal media were used less frequently by 
employees as technology increased in certainty. In other 
studies, managers, especially top managers, valued soft, spo- 
ken information over hard, formalized information because soft 
information provided richer insight into organizational pro- 
cesses (Mintzberg, 1972, 1973; Czepiel, 1975). Ina similar vein, 
participants in high-uncertainty subunits relied mostly on un- 
scheduled meetings for coordination, whereas participants in 
low-uncertainty subunits relied on rulfs and plans (Van de Ven, * 
Delbecq, and Koenig, 1976). 
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Figure 2. Proposed mode of information processing. 


Hypotheses 1 anc 2 suggest that both the amount and the 
equivocality of task in-ormation processed by participants may 
vary sys ematically ac-oss organizational units, depending on 
task cheacteristics. Task characteristics are expected to be 
importamt because they represent the pattern of problems and 
uncertanties with which participants deal. 


Figure 2 llustrates how information processing is hypothesized 
to occur for each of Perrow’s (1967) four categories of task 
activities. It represents a simple, parsimonious model as the 
basis fo an exploratory study of information processing In 
organizetions. Many additional vanables, such as size, inter- 
dependencies, environmental factors not reflected in task 
characteristics, and ewen the information predisposition of 
manages, may also influence information processing within 
organizetions. This research does not explore all possible 
explana ions for information processing. Ideas from the litera- 
ture have simply beer organized into what seems a plausible, 
althoug1 tentative, framework as a step toward improving 
understanding of orgenizations as information-processing sys- 
tems. 


METHCD 


A variet” of research strategies, including observation 
(Mintzbarg, 1973), intarviews (Keegan, 1974), and laboratory 
experin-entation (Hubar, O'Connell, and Cummings, 1975), may 
each preavide a path o7 insight into the process of information 
Process ng in organizations. The research design and data 
collectian procedures used in this study were chosen for an 
exploratory test of the hypothesized information patterns in a 
field seting. A field study takes advantage of natural variation in 
task cheracteristics, which would be extremely difficult to 
simulate in the laborazory. 


Measurement 


A single widely used measurement scale for work-unit task 
characteristics has not evolved in the literature on organizations 
(Stantied, 1976; Forc and Slocum, 1977). Perrow’s (1967) 
technology concept has been the basis for several studies that 
have of=rationalized the concept of work-unit task (Hage and 
Aiken, B69; Grimes and Klein, 1973; Hrebiniak, 1974; Van de 
0 Ven anc Delbecq, 1974; Van de Ven, Delbecq, and Koenig, 
1976; Comstock and Scott, 1977; Overton, Schneck, and 
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Hazlett, 1977; Glisson, 1978; Tushman, 1978: Jermier and 
Berkes, 1979). With the exception of Van de Ven and Delbecq 
(1974), however, these studies appear to have operationalized a 
single dimension, which was either the routine-nonroutine 
diagonal or the notion of task variety. Even Lynch (1974), who 
performed a careful construction of questionnaire instruments 
to measure Perrow’'s technology, did not measure the two 
dimensions originally described by Perrow. Lynch's factor 
analysis yielded several technology dimensions, of which three 
were combined into a single routine-nonroutine scale. 


A similar problem existed with our attempt to measure informa- 
tion amount and information equivocality: no established mea- 
surement instruments were available to measure the specific 
dimensions of information processing that were of concern to 
us. Thus, the initial part of our research was devoted to 
developing new scales for the work-unit task and information 
variables. 


Factor Analysis. Our measurement strategy was to construct 
multiple item questionnaire scales using factor analysis. A 
questionnaire seemed appropriate to use because the defini- 
tion of information processing depends on the point of view of 
the information receiver. The first step in questionnaire con- 
struction was to prepare questions drawn from published 
sources, such as Duncan (1972) and Lynch (1974), and add 
items that we developed. The questions used in the final scales 
are shown in Table 1. 


The task questions asked about task characteristics based on 
Perrow’s theory. The variety questions asked about such things 
as variety and dissimilarity of work activities. The analyzability 
questions asked about the extent to which work activities were 
understood and about the availability of standard practices, to 
reflect Perrow’s definition of analyzability. The information- 
processing questions focused on the data-gathering activities 
related to problem solving and decision making. The informa- 
tion amount questions asked about the extent to which data 
were gathered and interpreted, and the equivocality questions 
asked about the clarity of those data inputs. 


After pretesting, the questionnaire was administered to 298 
respondents in 24 work units. The administration was under- 
taken in two phases, each involving 12 work units. Responses 
from each subsample of 12 units were factor analyzed sepa- 
rately as a way to cross-validate the factor analysis (Table 1). 
There were some differences in the size of factor coefficients 
for certain questions in each subsample (1st and “2nd” 
columns in Table 1), but the overall factor structures were quite 
similar. Similar factors indicated that the factor pattern was not 
due to idiosyncratic characteristics of either subsample. As a 
final check of the underlying factor structure, the entire sample 
was factor analyzed. The results are given in the “AIl” column in 
Table 1. 


Reliability. The internal reliability of each questionnaire scale 
was tested by computing Nunnally’s coefficient alpha. The 
coefficients were as follows: analyzability (6 items) = .86; 
variety (5 items) = .77; amount (4 items) = .71; equivocality 
(3 items) = .73. Each coefficient was well above the .50 
suggested for acceptable scale reliability. 
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Sample 


The primary criterion for sample selection was to ensure that a 
wide range of tasks were included in the study. Rather than use 
variation within a single function, such as research and devel- 
opment, or units from a single organization, we included a 
variety of activities from several organizations. Selecting the 
sample on the basis of variation in the independent variables, 
rather than randomly, enables investigators to test whether 
independent variables are having the predicted impact on 
dependent variables (Blalock, 1961; Hall, Haas, and Johnson, 
1967). Following these criteria we contacted 17 organizations, 
and 14 agreed to participate, which Included organizations from 
a variety of sectors (business, government, education, service). 
The sample also included a variety of work units from each 
organization (e.g., trades, teaching, machine shop, legal, plan- 
ning, accounting, etc.). Geographical limitation was also a factor 
in sample selection. The sample was limited to the Toronto- 
Ottawa-Montreal region in Ontario and Quebec, Canada, so that 
we could maintain personal contact with participating organiza- 
tions. 


Organizational units often contain diverse work activities (Per- 
row, 1967; Van de Ven and Delbecq, 1974; Tushman, 1979). 
Our original plan was to use job descriptions to identify depart- 
ments with homogeneous tasks, but formal descriptions typi- 
cally were not available. Organization managers worked with us 
to identify subunits that contained homogeneous work ac- 
tivities, such as plant maintenance or design engineering. Next, 
we identified individuals working within each of the identified 
departments, and all employees in sample departments were 
surveyed. The number of employees surveyed in each depart- 
ment ranged from 6 to 37, with a mean of 10.5. 


The questionnaires were distributed or, in a few cases, mailed 
to the employees. Participation was voluntary. Completed 
questionnaires were collected during the site visit or were 
mailed anonymously to the investigators. A total of 298 ques- 
tionnaires were issued, and 253 questionnaires were received 
and compiled. Of the 45 questionnaires not used in the study, 
16 were not returned to us; 8 indicated thatthe respondent was 
not fully trained; and 21 respondents spoiled questionnaires by 
writing on them but not completing answers, or by checking all 
1's" or 5's” despite reversal items. The unused question- 
naires were randomly distributed throughout the work-unit 
sample. The final sample was composed of 253 fully trained, 
experienced individuals in 24 departments within 14 organiza- 
tions. 


Unit of Analysis 


The unit of analysis for the study was the work unit (N = 24) 
because our theoretical relationships concerned how informa- 
tion processing varies across organizational units that have 
different work characteristics. Work-unit scores for each vari- 
able were computed by averaging the scores of respondents 
from each work unit. Equal weight was given to each individual. 


Averaging individual responses assumes that work units 

have been chosen that are different from one another. The 
homogeneity of intraunit responses was tested with one-way 
analysis of variance (Dixon and Massey, 1969). The null hypoth- 
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Actually, Perrow hypothesized a positive 
relationship between the two dimensions. 
The observed correlation is negati 

cause task analyzability is Reape Hear in 
the reverse direction. 


Amount aad Equlvocality of Information Processing 


esis thatall individuals were responding about similar tasks was 
rejected jor both task analyzability (o <. 001) and variety {p < 
001). Inaddition, the validity of the work-unit task scales was 
tested ira separate study (Withey, Daft, and Cooper, 1980). 
The aggregated work-unit scores for analyzability and variety 
correlated highly with Van de Ven and Delbecaq's (1974) mea- 
sures of those dimensions, with external judges of work-unit 
activities. and with supervisor responses for the work unit as a 
whole. . 





Table 2 
Correlaticn Matrix 

1 2 3 4 
1. Task Variety 1.00 —.64 +08 A8 
2. Task A alyzability 1.00 44 —.59 
3. Inform tion Amount 1.00 — AB 
4. inform tion Equivocality 1.00 
Mean 3.36 2.58 3.36 3.23 
Standard L-eviation A7 .68 47 33 
FINDINGS 


Table 2 shows the zero-order correlation coefficients for the 
variables in the study. Across the 24 work units there was a 
moderats correlation between the two work-unit task dimen- 
sions (r = —.64), which is consistent with Perrow’s (1967) 
theory.t-On the average, when variety was perceived to be 
high, pa-ticipants also reported that tasks were somewhatless 
analyzatle. 


Table 3 


Partial Ccrelations Between Task Variety and Information Processing, 
Controlling for Task Analyzablility 


Informatian Processing Task Variety 
Amount 45° 
Equivocali-y ~.01 

*) < .05 





In order =o identify the separate relationship of each work-unit 
task dirrsnsion with information processing, partial correlation 
was used. The partial correlations between the task variety and 
information variables are shown in Table 3. The data indicate, 
first, thet there was a positive relationship between perceived 
task varety and perceived amount of information processed by 
participants (r = .45). This is consistent with hypothesis 1 and 
the argument that unanticipated events are associated with 
greater Nformation requirements (Galbraith, 1973; Tushman, 
1979). Table 3 also shows that variety had a negligible relation- 
ship with the equivocality of the information processed in the 
work unts. Whether the information that participants said they 
use is ambiguous or unambiguous had little to do with the 
variety and frequency of perceived problems. 
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Table 4 





Partial Correlations Between Task Analyzablfity and Information Charac- 
teristics, Controlling for Task Variety 


Information Processing Task Analyzability 
Equivocality —.46° 
Amount 619° 


*) < 05, *% < .01 





Table 4 shows the findings for the analyzability dimension of 
work-unit activities. The first coefficient supports the relation- 
ship in hypothesis 2, that reported information equivocality will 
be greater when activities are less analyzable ( = —.46). 
Employees indicated that they used information that reflected 
their tasks. Precise, unequivocal information was reported 
more often for analyzable tasks; equivocal information was 
reported more often for tasks that were poorly defined and 
intangible. As Weick (1969) suggested, information may tend to 
match the degree of equivocality in the process to which the 
information applies. 


The second coefficient in Table 4 indicates a relationship 
between task analyzability and information amount (r = .61). 
This finding was not hypothesized and was something of a 
surprise. Participants in work units characterized by analyzable 
technologies reported, on the average, that they process more 
information than participants in work units characterized by 
unanalyzable technologies. This is somewhat puzzling because 
participants might be expected to process greater amounts of 
data to clarify less well-defined situations. 


Additional Finding 


When this study began, the possibility that the amount and the 
equivocality of information processing might be related to one 
another had not been considered. The simple correlation inTa- 
ble 2, however, indicated a negative relationship between 
reported information amount and information equivocality {r = 
— 48). This puzzling relationship persisted even when both 
dimensions of technology were controlled (partial r = —.37). 
Apparently, the perceived amount of information processed in 
work units was less when information was equivocal, almost as 
if equivocality substituted for the amount of information in 
some fashion. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings provide modest support for the original model. In 
general, greater task variety in Perrow’s technology grid was 
associated with greater reported amounts of information- 
processing activity. Greater task analyzability was associated 
with the reported processing of equivocal information. 


The findings also indicated that the relationship between work- 
unit tasks and perceived information processing was more 
complex than originally hypothesized. Two unexpected find- 
ings represent puzzlements of sorts. Why was a greater 
amount of information processing reported when work-unit 
tasks were analyzable, indicating that ss data were needed 
when tasks were poorly understood? When conversion pro- 
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cesses are analyzable, they can be broken down into their 
comporent parts and the body of knowledge built up to handle 
problerrs that arise. A relatively large data base, which reflects 
the body of knowledge and techniques, can serve these 
activities. A standard costing system for a manufacturing 
departrr ent or a computer data base for engineenng relation- 
ships ar examples. Participants may depend upon these data 
sources for information about task requirements or for coordi- 
nation vith other work units. By contrast, when tasks are not 
analyzalele, coding schemes to transmit data and information 
are harc to develop and use. Communication is thus less 
frequert when activities are intangible end ambiguous. 


The data also indicated that information equivocality was nega- 
tively reated to information amount. One possible interpreta- 
tion of this finding is that ambiguous information cues may 
convey nore meaning than concise cues (Daft and Wiginton, 
1979). Equivocal forms of information may be richer in content 
and ma‘ absorb more uncertainty for participants if participants 
have suficient experience to interpret tre information cues. 
This may mean that participants can use different information- 
procesgang modes to deal with task uncartainty. They may 
attend to large amounts of unequivocal data if the situation 
warrants or use a smaller number of equivocal cues as neces- 
sary to interpret task requirements. The use of fewer equivocal 
cues mzy come about in some settings 2ecause organizations 
increase their tolerance for ambiguity by evolving symbol 
systems that capture and communicate information about the 
work ervironment (March and Simon, 1358). Condensing 
greater nformation into a symbol adds to the symbol's equivo- 
cality because the richer meaning is subjact to varying interpre- 
tations ©.g., words may typically convey richer information than 
numbers but may also have several shaces of meaning). These 
cues convey abundant information because the participants’ 
internal representations are based on experience with the 
symbol., and they know how the symbols correspond to 
antececents in the work situation. Top manager preference for 
soft infe rmation (Mintzberg, 1973) is an example. Relatively 
few infcrmation cues are needed when they are highly inform- 
ative fo participants. 


IMPLICATIONS 
Theory 


The purpose of the research reported here was to conduct an 
exploratory field study of relationships bstween work-unit task 
activitie= and information processing. Tre empirical findings 
have to we treated as extremely tentative because of limitations 
inheren- in the research. Information-processing behavior was 
not actually observed. The findings were based on perceptual 
data frorn new questionnaire scales and a survey of 24 work 
units. Furthermore, variables other than task characteristics 
wl ma affect information processing were not included in the 
study. 


Within trese limitations, the data imply a possible new perspec- 
tive on ir formation processing in organizations. In the organiza- 
tion theary literature, information processing and task uncer- 
tainty arə expected to have a close, direct relationship. As 
uncertanty increases, the amount of information processing is 
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expected to increase. The two task dimensions examined in 
this study represent two types of task uncertainty for organiza- 
tion participants. Task variety represents uncertainty about the 
occurrence of problems and exceptions. The finding for uncer- 
tainty about problem occurrence (variety) is entirely consistent 
with earlier theory and research. When uncertainty about 
problems was high, large amounts of information processing 
were reported. 


Uncertainty about cause-effect processes (analyzability), how- 
ever, had the opposite relationship with information amount. 
Greater uncertainty was associated with smaller amounts of 
perceived information processing. One reason for this finding 
probably is that coding schemes are difficult to develop and 
information is difficult to share when activities are intangible 
and poorly understood. Participants may shift to an alternative 
mode of processing when information is “impacted” and 
cannot be easily shared among participants (Williamson, 1975). 
Thus, the reported amount of information-processing activity 
was less, not more, under this type of uncertainty. 


Disaggregating task uncertainty into two dimensions thus re- 
vealed a possible new relationship between task uncertainty 
and information processing. More information processing was 
reported when there were many problems but also when 
processes were sufficiently analyzable that information could 
be developed and shared among participants. 


Application 


Another interpretation of the findings — going beyond the data 
— concerns the information sources and the information- 
gathering behavior of work-unit participants. The observed 
results about information processing provide clues for predict- 
ing certain kinds of information sources and behavior depend- 
ing on work-unit tasks. 


In high-variety work units, participants might be expected to 
spend a larger percentage of their time gathering or exchanging 
data to deal with the frequent exceptions that arise. By obtain- 
ing additional data, participants may develop sufficient under- 
standing to respond to problems in an effective manner. The 
information-processing activity could take various forms, such 
as attending meetings, talking on the telephone, or interacting 
with a computer data base. Generally, then, as task variety 
increases, activity may be directed toward information process- 
ing and perhaps away from direct production activities. 


The findings about information equivocality suggest something 
about the form of information that participants may process. 
The notion of equivocaility reflects a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative dimension of information. Participants in highly 
analyzable settings may be able to rely more on quantitative 
forms of data, whereas qualitative data may be more appropri- 
ate in less analyzable situations. Data sources might be placed 
along a rough continuum from equivocal to unequivocal, begin- 
ning with face-to-face; then written; then perhaps mechanistic 
sources such as rules, procedures or formalized information 
systems; and finally quantitative data, such as those contained 
in computer printouts. If the observed patterns of information 
processing are correct, the less equivgcal, standardized data 
sources may be used more often in work units with analyzable 
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tasks, ard equivocal sources may be used in less analyzable 

. settings_Analyzatility of task requirements thus may be a 
useful pesdictor o” the form that information processing takes 
in variou.s work units. 


The remaining relationship concerns the level amount of re- 
ported irformation prccessing for tasks of high analyzability. 
When activities are clear and explicit. coding schemes can be 
developed to commuricate about these activities. But in less 
well-defned settings, where less codified information is avail- 
able, where do participants obtain knowledge for effective 
responses to protlems that arise? One source might bea 
relatively small number of equivocal cues that may convey 
insight te participents. Another possibility is that participants 
may turr inward te past experience rather than outward to 
external data. Partcipants may build up internal representations 
of their work envionment from sources such as trial and error, 
observing others, or simple practice and repetition. Thus the 
absencesof exterral data-processing activity may not mean the 
absenceof knowladge for’'work performance. Experience may 
substitu= for external data in poorly defined tasks. 





Unanalyzable Craft Technology Nonroutine Technology 
Information Processing: Information Processing: 
Amaunt = Low Amount = Moderate 
Equivoc lity = Higk Equivocality = High 
Small amourts of qualitative Moderate to large amounts of 
information — past wor= experience primarily qualitative information 
and observajion, occasional — frequent face-to-face and 
face-to-faceand group exchanges. group exchanges, unscheduled 
meetings, also trial and error 
axperience. 
Analyzability 
Routine Technology Engineering Technology 
Informatior Processing: Information Processing: 
Amunt = Mod=rate Amount = High 
Equivoc. lity = Low Equivocality = Low 
Moderate Enounts of clear, Large amounts of primanily 
often quan tative information quar-titative information — 
~~ written reports, rules and large computer data bases, 
procedures schedules some written and technica! materials, 
Analyzable statistical d-ta reports. frequent statistical reports. 
Low High 
Variety 


Figure 3. Eevised mcdel of Information processing. 


The idea- about possible information sources are summarized 
in Figure3. These ideas are speculative and should be consid- 
ered as aset of tentative hypotheses that must be developed 
and tested in futuras research. One implication of Figure 3is that 
informatOn sources may not easily be substituted for one 
another -ecause cf spacial needs for equivocality. Galbraith 
(1973, 1977), for example, suggested using computer informa- 
tion procassing when the hierarchy becomes overloaded and 
managers are not able to process sufficient information in a 
face-to-face manrer. To the extent that managers deal with 
probleme that are unanalyzable, computer processing would 

b not solvethe information problem because computers deal 
with uneşuivocal, standardized information. Computer process- 
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Overtor. Schnecx, and Hazlett’s (1977) measurement of 
nursing subunit technology was replicated using 157 sub- 
units of 3 types located in 24 hospitals in Alberta. A 21-item 
questiomnaire was given to nurses, and the answers were 
subjected to factor analyses. Results indicated three dimen- 
sions ofzechnolcgy: instability, uncertainty, and variability. 
Because of the similarity of these variables to those in the 
Overtor, Schneck, and‘Hazlett study, the results suggested 
a high gree of construct validity for the measure. The 
technolegical dimensions also differentiated among the 
types of. subunits in the same pattern as in the original 
study. A relativefy quick method of obtaining measures of 
instabilEy, uncertainty, and variability by using composite 
scores was tested and found reliable. ° 


Since th2 work of Woodward (1965) and Perrow (1967), the 
technolcgy of an organization has been theoretically viewed as 
a major eeterminant of structure and other organizational 
characteristics. Studies of human service organizations have 
attemptzd to evaluate Perrow’s (1976) conceptual framework; 
Hage and Aiken (1969), Grimes, Klein, and Shull (1972), Lynch 
(1974), \an de Ven and Delbecq (1974), and Comstock and Scot 
(1977) have genevally confirmed that technology significantly 
affects crganizational-behavior. 


The emr irical research to date has indicated that mea- 
suremer ts of tecnnology, even those that rely exclusively on 
Perrow’ = construct (1967) may be operationalized in several 
differen ways depending on the type of organization, the leve 
of analy-is, and the individual preferences of researchers. The 
literature demonstrates a variety of measures of technology. 
For example, Lynch (1974) developed a general measure of 
technolcgy whicF she tested on libraries. Kovner (1966), Com- 
stock ard Scott (1977), and Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett 
(1977) explored the measurement of technology in nursing 
subunits Most ofthe neasures appear to have been developec 
using or specific sample and there has been little attempt to 
replicate measurements using different samples or to deter- 
mine a m easure’sSreliability and validity in subsequent research. 


The importance o* replication for organizational studies appears 
in the rezent evalLation by Dewar, Whetten, and Boje (1980) of 
the technological and structural scales designed by Hage and 
Aiken. Tris importance is shown also by Child's (1972) replica- 
tions of he Astor group's measurement of structure, and by 
the replCations o° Lawrence and Lorsch’s measurement of 
environment (Tos, Aldag, and Storey, 1973; Downey, Hell- 
riegel, aad Slocum 1975). Similarly, a replication of the mea- 
suremer tof technology should reveal the reliability and validity 
of the measure and add precision to the operationalization of 
this important orcanizational construct. 


This par reports an attempt to replicate a previous measure- 
ment of technology and to test the measure’s reliability and 
validity. ronbacrF and Meehl (1955) suggested some criteria 
for testing a measure. They defined a measure’s “construct 
validity” zas agreement between hypothesized dimensions and 
empirica findings. One criterion of construct validity is the 
measure’s “discrrminability,” the degree to which the measure 
discrimisates among groups or subunits suspected a priori of 
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having different measurement values (Cronbach and Meehl, 
1955). A second criterion described by Cronbach and Meehl 
(1955) is the degree to which different measurements (using 
the same measure) correlate more highly with each other than 
they do with measurements using a different measure (see 
also Campbell and Fiske, 1959). This type of convergence 
resembles “‘criterion-oriented validity,” the extent to which one 
measure predicts another criterion; when the prediction is 
simultaneous with the measurement, criterion-oriented validity 
is called “concurrent” validity (Cronbach and Meehl, 1955). 
Another criterion, “reliability,” requires consistency or internal 
homogeneity among items that are meant to measure the 
same technological dimension (Kerlinger, 1973). 


These criteria were used in a replicated study to test the 
construct validity and the reliability of Overton, Schneck, and 
Hazlett’s (1977) measure of the technology of nursing subunits 
in hospitals. 


BACKGROUND 


The technological construct operationalized by Overton, 
Schneck, and Hazlett (1977:204) was based primarily on the 
theoretical work of Perrow (1967). The construct had three . 
dimensions: (1) raw materials and their uncertainty, instability, 
and variability (Perrow, 1967); (2) techniques used in transform- 
ing raw materials (Perrow, 1967); and (3) task interdependence 
(Van de Ven, Delbecq, and Koenig, 1976). In Overton, Schreck, 
and Hazlett's (1977) study, the raw materials of nursing sub- 
units were the patients, the technique was the nursing care, 
and task interdependence was the extent to which nurses were 
required to work together as a team. A 34-item questionnaire 
was developed in which eight items measured the patients’ 
characteristics, 18 items related to the nature of nursing care, 
and 6 items measured task interdependence. Nurses re- 
sponded to a five-category Likert-type scale. Data were ob- 
tained in 1975 from 71 nursing subunits of seven different 
types located in four hospitals in Alberta, Canada. The ques- 

`- tionnaire was given to a sample of nurses, stratified by level of 
education, from each subunit. Subunit scores for each item 
were obtained by averaging the responses within each subunit. 
Factor analysis was used on the subunit scores to identify the 
underlying technological dimensions; with varimax rotation this 
resulted in a three-factor orthogonal solution which explained 
61 percent of the variance in 28 items. The three factors were 
Interpreted as uncertainty, instability, and variability. 


According to Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett (1977) these three 
empirically derived dimensions of technology were more gen- 
eral than those they had initially hypothesized. They concluded 
that their measure of technology was reasonably valid because 
the factor scores for uncertainty, instability, and variability 
discriminated among the seven types of nursing subunits. 
Cluster analysis, using Q technique, also verified that the total 
technological measure was able to identify subunit clusters by 
the indeterminancy of their technology. “Indeterminancy’’.in 
technology, a term used by Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett 
(1977), referred to a combination of uncertainty, instability, and 
variability. 
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METHOD 
Definition of the Technology of Nursing Subunits 


In this replacation, as in the previous study, technology was 
defined asthe actions an individual performs upon raw mate- 
rials, with:ar without the aid of tools, to bring about change or 
modificatimn (Perrovv, 1967). Based on the results of Overton, 
Schneck, end Hazlezt (1977) three technological dimensions 
were spec fied: (1) uncertainty; (2) instability; and (3) variability. 
Uncertait ty” was defined as the degree to which there was 
insufficiert knowledge about both the raw materials and the 
probability of achieving intended outcomes through application 
of the tecLniques.t Operationally, uncertainty was measured by 
the number of patients who had more than one diagnosis and 
the numb=r who presented complex nursing problems, and 
also by the extent tp which complex nursing techniques relied 
upon bot intuition of nurses and feedback from patients. 
“Instability’’ was defined in terms of the unpredictable fluctua- 
tidns in raw materials and techniques. Instability was measured 
by the number of patients who (1) required frequent nursing 
observaticn and attendance, (2) required highly specialized 
technical nonitorirg, and/or (8) who might require emergency 
procedures. “Variability” was the amount of variation in the raw 
materials and in the techniques; this was measured by the 
variety of health problems presented by patients and the 
degree ofvariation .n nursing techniques. Uncertainty focussed 
on unprecictability due to lack of knowledge; instability em- 
phasized unpredictability arising from changes in each patient's 
condition and variability referred to unpredictability arising from 
variations among patients and their nursing care needs. Uncer- 
tainty, instability, and variability were hypothesized to be inde- 
pendent. . 


Researcl Instruments 


A questicnnaire comprising 21 items taken from Overton, 
Schneck,.and Hazlett’s (1977) questionnaire was used to obtain 
individua nurses’ perceptions of subunit technology. Thirteen 
items in fre original questionnaire were not included because 
they hadnot contrbuted to identifying the dimensions of 
technology in factor analysis (Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett, 
1977). Furthermors, some of these 13 items appeared to lack 
face valicity, and tneir wording was sometimes unclear. In the 
replicaticn, ten items were selected to measure uncertainty, 
eight measured instability, and three vanability. These items 
had factc r loadings of greater than .6 in Overton, Schneck, and 
Hazlett’s study (1977). The wording of the selected questions, 
the rangs of possple responses, and the scoring of responses 
were the same as in the origina! research. 


A seconc measure of instability was developed to test the 
concurrent validity of Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett’s (1977) 
measure. This second measure was a checklist of specialized 
and technical equ pment that was given to the headnurse of 
each suEunit. The headnurse was asked to indicate which 
types of=quipment were regularly used on her subunit. The 
researchers scored each piece of equipment according to its 
complex ty, usinga scale of 1 to 4. “Complexity” referred to the 
comple» ty inherent in the equipment itself rather than to any 
effect tre equipment might have upon the subunit work. A 
score of4 was given to highly complex equipment: heart 
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monitors and ventilators, and equipment for dialysis, suction, 
and continuous oxygen. A score of 3 was assigned to items 
such as intravenous and special physiotherapy equipment, 
prosthetic appliances, and body lifts and frames. Medication 
equipment and portable oxygen equipment received a score of 
2, and noncomplex equipment such as wheelchairs, restraints, 
walkers, and crutches received a score of 1. The research 
instruments are shown in the Appendix. 


Sample 


Analysis was of the nursing subunit, which was defined as an 
inpatient area of a hospital that has an assigned number of 
beds, a regular complement of both professional and other 
nurses, an identifiable goal, a formal structure, and arrange- 
ments for nursing tasks (Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett, 1977). 
The seven types of subunits included in the original study were 
obstetrical (OBS), pediatric (PEDS), surgical (SURG), psychiatric 
(PSYCH), auxiliary (AUX), rehabilitation (REHAB), and intensive 
care (ICU). Two types of subunits, rural (RURAL) and medical 
(MED), were added to the replication in an attempt to test the 
ability of the measure to generalize across types of subunits. 


The subunits were located In 24 hospitals that varied in kind, 
size, and ownership. All hospitals were in Alberta, Canada. 
Subunits within hospitals were included if they met a priori 
definitions of each type. The sample size was 157: 26 MED, 34 
SURG, 13 ICU, 14 REHAB, 10 AUX, 20 PEDS, 15 PSYCH, 14 
OBS, and 11 RURAL. Data collection took place in the summer, 
1977. 


All nurses on duty (day, evening, and night shifts) during given 
data collection days completed the technology questionnaire. 
This sample, an average of 40 percent of the total staff of each 
subunit, was stratified by education levels according to the 
education level of the total nursing staff. The mean number of 
participating nurses per subunit was eight; 1,265 nurses com- 
pleted the technology questionnaire. 


Analyses 


Subunit scores were obtained for each questionnaire item by 
calculating the mean of nurses’ responses within each subunit. 
These subunit scores were then analyzed. 


Technological dimensions. The underlying technological di- 
mensions within the measure of technology were identified by 
factor analyses. These analyses included orthogonal analysis 
with varimax rotation, which Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett 
(1977) found to provide the best solution. Oblique rotation was 
also applied. Three items (18, 19, and 20) were eliminated 
because they had low commonalities and did not load highly on 
any factor. 


Concurrent validity. Concurrent validity of the measure was 
assessed with Pearson correlation coefficients of standardized 
factor scores with the independent measure of technical and 
specialized equipment. The factor scores of instability, uncer- 
tainty, and variability had means of zero and standard deviations 
of one. 


Discriminant validity. Analysis of variance was used on the 
mean factor scores from the nine typés of subunits. All possible 


* 
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Table 1 
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pairs of means were compared with a multiple range test using 
the Newman-Keuls procedure. 


Compar-sons with results of Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett 
(1977). Subunit factor scores were transformed so as to have 
means o= 25 and standard deviations of 5. The transformed 
scores could be compared directly with the results of Overton, 
Schneck and Hazlett (1977). 


CompoSte scores. Composite scores for instability, uncer- 
tainty, ard variability were calculated with Alwin’s (1973) 
method_The composite scores of each factor equalled the sum 
of subunit responses to all items that had high loadings on that 
factor. Tne composite score of instability was the sum of 
responses to items 1, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 16, and 21; uncertainty, items 
3,4, 10,11, 12, 13, and 17; and variability, items 2, 14, and 15. 
Alphacc@fficients, which measure internal homogeneity, were 
903, .82), and .817 for these three sets of items, respectively. 


RESULES 
Technotdgical Dimensions 


Althoug7 in Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett's (1977) study, the 
best result was found using orthogonal analysis with varimax 
rotation, the most interpretable result in the replication was a 
three-factor solution with oblique rotation (Table 1). The factor 
solutionaccounted for 66.5 percent of the variance in subunit 
responsas. The solution shown in Table 1 accounted for more 
variancethan other solutions and provided a clearer interpreta- 





Technology — Oblique Factor Structure Solutiou 


Item Content 


15 


*Loadings of .50 and greater argunderlined. 


Detailed history 

Patients with complex problems 
Goals for care planning 
Socio-psychological needs 
Techniques, intuitive 

Feedback from patients’ conditions 
Techniques helpful to patients 
Techniques for complex problems 
Techniques difficult to leam 
Patients’ instabilities 

Skill, technical 

Technical equipment 

Intravenous infusions 

Nurses pressed for time 
Frequency of emergencies 
Patients’ variabilities 

Techniques, variable 

Techniques, nonrepetitive 


Factors* 
1 2 3 
Instability Uncertainty Variability 
295 582 —.099 
311 615 125 
~211 51 246 
~.166 742 115 
237 .802 034 
494 - 660 016 
596 564 057 
592 781 081 
573 362 ~.179 
691 406 ~.159 
776 158 —.037 
881, 148 ~.154 
789 —.052 ~097 
914 .181 —.155 
751 269 ~.024 
—.240 —.091 824 
~134 110 928 
.118 .199 645 
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tion. The oblique rotation allowed for the possibility, later 
confirmed, that the factors might be correlated. 


Instability. The technological dimension inherent in Factor 1 
concerned instability in the work. Items loading highly on this 
factor were related to unpredictable changes in patients’ condi- 
tions, reflected by their requiring frequent nursing observation 
(item 1), many tests (item 5), and technical equipment (items 6 
and 7). Problems related to time pressure (item 8), the fre- 
quency of emergencies (item 21), and difficulty in learning the 
speciality (item 16) also loaded highly. 


Uncertainty. Factor 2 concerned the uncertainty in nursing care 
due to the complexity of patients’ problems and treatments 
(items 4 and 10}, the social-psychological nature.of nursing care 
{item 12), and the changes in tasks in response to changes in 
the patients’ conditions and moods (item 17). Also, uncertainty 
was reflected by the nurses’ need for detailed health histories 
(item 3) and written goals for patient care (item 11), and by the 
nurses’ use of intuition in solving problems (item 13). 


Both the instability and uncertainty factors related to nursing 
tasks that depended on a nurse's skill, initiative, and ability to 
solve complex problems. This was reflected by high loadings on 
both factors by items 9 and 10. 


Variability. The third factor concerned technological variability. 
Items 2, 14, and 15, which loaded highly, related to the variety 
in patients’ problems (item 2), nursing care {item 14), and 
nurses’ decisions (item 15). 


Construct Validity 


The results were generally the same as those in the original 
study. Some differences, however, were found, which may 
have been due to the reduction in the number of items used in 
the replication. First, in the replication, instability emerged as 
the first and largest factor, while uncertainty was the first and 
largest factor in the original study. Second, although items 11 
and 12, concerned with the social-psychological aspects of 
patient care and written goals for patient care, loaded highly 
positive on uncertainty in the replication, they loaded highly 
negative on instability in the previous research. This change 
seemed reasonable because, in general, social-psychological 
aspects of nursing care are not well understood and are, 
therefore, uncertain. Also, there is a tendency for a greater 
number of goals to be specified when patients present complex 
social-psychological problems. Third, item 16, relating to the 
difficulty in learning the speciality, was associated with instabil- 
ity in this study but with uncertainty in the previous one. Fourth, 
three items (18, 19, and 20) were not as informative in this study 
as they appeared to bein Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett (1977). 
These ttems seem to lack face validity as measures of technol- 
ogy in that they refer primarily to role relationships of nurses 
with physicians and with other nurses. Fifth, although Overton, 
schneck, and Hazlett (1977) had found the technological fac- 
tors to be orthogonal, this research showed that factors 1 and 2 
were related (o< .01). A Pearson correlation coefficient of .252 
was found between the uncertainty and instability factors. 


Nevertheless, this three-factor solution was essentially very 
similar to the three-factor solution produced by Overton, 
Schneck, and Hazlett (1977) and also%eflected the underlying 
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technolocical constructs hypothesized by Perrow (1967). 
These findings ind cated considerable cor struct validity for the 
measure Df nursing subunit technology. 


Concurrent Validizy 


lt was ex ected that the independent meésure of technical and 
specialized equiprr ent would correlate highly with instability 
but not w th uncerzainty or variability beceuse of the indepen- 
dent meesure’s focus on the use of specialized equipment. 
These expectations were confirmed. The correlation coeffi- 
cient between technological complexity end instability was .41 
(o< .01), Jut technological complexity was not significantly (0 = 
.05) corre ated with uncertainty or variabil ty. These findings 
provided some eviience for the convergent validity of the 
measure Df technology. 


Discrimiaant Validity 


On the besis of the results of Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett 
(1977), it vas antic pated that the three dimensions of technol- 
ogy would differer tiate among the various types of nursing 
subunits. The nine types of subunits were found to differ in 
instability. uncertainty, and variability (Table 2), and the types of 
subunits grouped differently along each technological dimen- 
sion. Thestypes of subunits formed three groups with respect to 
instability. Intensive care subunits were s gnificantly (o= .05) 
greater ir instability than all other subunits. Rehabilitation, 
auxiliary, and rural subunits were lowest in instability; and 
psychiatr c, pediatic, obstetrical, surgical, and medical subunits 
were intermediate (Table 3). 


Table 2 


Analysis o: Variance on Factor Scores 


D.F. Sum of Squares Mæan Score F Ratio 
1. Instabilizy 
Groups 8 90.828 17.354 29.721° 
Error 147 56.155 0.382 
2. Uncertanty 
Groups 8 77.964 9.746 22.861 ° 
Error 147 62.664 0.426 
3. Variabili + 
Groups 8 43.576 5.447 8.235° 
Error 147 . 97.229 12.661 
% < .05 





The psycniatric subunits were significantly higher in uncertainty 
than wera all the cther types of subunits. Intensive care, 
rehabilitation, pediatric, medical, and auxiliary subunits ap- 
peared irtermediaze. Obstetrical, surgical, and rural subunits 
were lowest in uncertainty. 


When variability was examined, the types of subunits did not 
differentsate into concise categories. Four groups were found, 
and som» types ot subunits occurred in more than one group. 
Obstetrics, intenswe Gare, and auxiliary subunits seemed to 
have relæively low technological variability, and medical, pedia- 
tric, psycniatric, rehabilitation, rural, and surgical subunits ap- 
peared tc have slightly greater variability. No clear conclusions 
could be arawn, however. 
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Table 3 


ene eS TESS ieee 10 rishi ti Es ule 1 sin o A 
Palrwise Comparisons cf Ordered Means 





Factor 1: Instability 





Low REHAB AUX RURAL PSYCH PEDS OBS 
~~, 766 —.734 —.580 —.400 —.251  - —,139 
PSYCH PEDS OBS SURG MED 
— 400 —.251 —.139 .110 .150 

High ICU 
2.298 

Factor 2: Uncertainty 

Low OBS SURG RURAL AUX MED PEDS REHAB 
— 654 —544 ~ 461 —,136 —.106 —, 014 .001 
AUX MED PEDS REHAB ICU 
~~, 136 —.106 —.014 001 .609 

High PSYCH 
1.908 

Factor 3: Variability 

Low OBS ICU AUX 
—1.309 —.644 614 
ICU AUX SURG RURAL 
~ 644 —.614 .137 207 
AUX SURG RURAL REHAB PSYCH 
— 614 137 .207 239 304 

High SURG RURAL REHAB PSYCH PEDS MED 

137 .207 239 304 386 401 


Note: Subunits on same iñe indicate the differences were not significant (o < .05) in multiple range tests using 


Newman-Keuls Procedure. 


These results suggested that instability and uncertainty were 
generally better discriminators among types of nursing subunits 
than was variability. Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett (1977) 
obtained similar results, although they found clearer differ- 
ences among the types of nursing subunits in all three factors. 
The fewer significant differences found in the current study 
may have been due to the inclusion of the two extra types of 
nursing subunits, medical and rural, and their similarities with 
other types of subunits. 


Comparisons with Results of Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett 
(1977) 


The mean factor score (ordered by rank) of types of subunits 
from both studies are shown in the figure. 


With respect to instability, the ranking of the types of subunits 
in this research was similar to that found by Overton, Schneck, 
and Hazlett (1977). The similarity is indicated by the extent to 
which the curves in the figure are parallel. Furthermore, inboth 
studies the standardized mean for each type of subunit was 
similar. For example, intensive care units scored highest in 
instability in both studies (85.73 in the Overton, Schneck, and 
Hazlett [1977 research; 36.49 in the current research). The 
main differences were that surgical and pediatric subunits 
appeared slightly lower in instability in the present study, and 
psychiatric and auxiliary subunits wde slightly higher. 
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Figure. Mean factor scores (ordered sy rank) of types 
of subunits for Overton, Schneck, ard Hazlett (1977) and current study. 


Instability 





ICU SURG PEDS OBS REHAB PSYCH AUX 


Uncertainty 





PSYCH ICU AUX REHAB PEDS SURG OBS 


Variability 





PSYCH PEDS SURG REHAB ICU OBS AUX 
——-- Overton, Schneck, mnd Hazlett (1977) 
Current Study 





Note: Factor scores in both tudies were standardized (means of 25 and standard deviations of 6). 


The ranking and mean subunit scores of uncertainty were also 
similar ir both studies. Intensive care and auxiliary subunit 
scores, sowever, were somewhat lower in the present study 
than in Cverton, Schneck, and Hazlett (1977), and rehabilitation 
and pedatric subunit scores were slightly higher. 


The meesurements of variability were generally in keeping with 
those of Overton, Schneck, and Hazlett (1977), with the 
excepticn of the psychiatric subunits. These subunits scored 
32.902 ia the original study, but 26.52 in this study. 


Overall, zhe ranking and mean scores were similar in the two 
studies. The similarities, which existed despite the inclusion of 
two other types of nursing subunits, provide evidence for the 
generalizability of both the measure and the results to other 

? populations of nursing subunits. 
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Composite Scores 


The Pearson correlation coefficient between the composite 
score and the associated factor score for each dimension of 
technology was at least .97. Evidently, reliable and valid mea- 
sures of nursing subunit technology could be obtained more 
simply by totaling subunits’ responses to items measuring the 
same technological dimension, rather than by obtaining factor 


scores. 


SUMMARY 


Our replication indicated that the technological measure used in 
the original study is generally reliable and valid. Considerable 
evidence was provided for the utility of a measure with three 
dimensions: instability, uncertainty, and variability. Like Over- 
ton, Schneck, and Hazlett (1977), we conclude that these 
empirically-derived dimensions support Perrow’s (1967) sug- 
gestion of the existence of technological frameworks for 
human service organizations. The predictive validity of the 
measure was shown by the correlation of the measure of 
instability with an independent measure of this dimension. The 
three dimensions discriminated among different types of nurs- 
ing subunits in a pattern similar to that observed in the original 
research; this suggests generalizability of the results. The 
findings differed, however, from those of Overton, Schneck, 
and Hazlett (1977) in that netaniiy and uncertainty were found 


to be related. 


A reliable method — summing selected responses to build 
composite scores — allows quick and economical calculation of 
technological instability, uncertainty, and variability. Such 
methods should facilitate the examination of relationships 
among technology, organizational structure, and human be- 
havior in hospital subunits and thereby help advance the 
empirical understanding of organizations in general. 
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APPENDD : Research Instruments 
A. Measurament of Technology 
source: Nurses within each subunit 
Method: Cuestionnaire 


instructions: Beside each of the statements listed 2elow, please indicate by 
checking ( ĵ the answer which most closely represents your opinion. In all 
questions ou are asked to estimate a percentage (0-5%, 6 —~ 25%, 26-50%, 
51 —75%,>r 76 — 100%). 


NOTE: The items have been rearranged here for easy reference. Low percent- 
age scores 1. 


Uncertain 


3. Forsome patients more than others it is impcrtant to know complete 
details of t seir previous health history. For what percentage of the patients on 
your unit is-t critical that the nurse know a detailed h:story from birth to present 
time? 


4. Wha. percentage of the patients on your unit have complex problems that 
are not we: understood? 


9. Wha percentage of the time does improverrent in patients’ conditions 
really haveito depend upon the skillful work and initiative of nursing personnel? 


10. Wha percentage of your work requires the analysis of complex prob- 
lems? 


11. Wha percentage of the patients have written goals for their individualized 
care in the x<ardex (nursing care plan)? 


12. Wha percentage of the nursing care on yourunit is directed at meeting 
Patients’ s+ cio-psychological needs (as opposed to physical needs}? 


13. Wha percentage of the nursing care given radies upon nurses’ intuition 
rather thar on set procedures or routines? 


16. Wha. percentage of new nurses starting work on your unit would find the 
nursing cae speciality difficult to learn? 


17. Wha percentage of your work changes in diract response to changes in 
patients’ œ nditions or moods? 


18. Wha percentage of the time are you highly dependent upon other nurses 
on your unz for help and/or are they dependent upcn your help? 


Instability 


1. In your estimation, what percentage of patienzs on your unit need nursing 
observatios more often than once every half hour? 


5. Wha percentage of the nurses’ work involves performing technical 
procedure: and special tests? 


6. Wha percentage of patients require the use df technical equipment (i.e., 
suctions, cardiac monitors, respirators, etc.)? 
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7. What percentage of the patients on your unit on an average day require an 
intravenous infusion? 


8. Onsome units there is greater pressure to give nursing care quickly 
because of patients’ critical conditions. What percentage of the time is there a 
greater time pressure on your unit? 


19. -In your estimation, what percentage of the decisions made by the nursing 
staff of your unit are made independently from physicians? 


Instruction: Beside each of the statements listed below, indicate whether you 
strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree. 


Scoring: strongly disagree scores 1. 


20. Nurses on your unit have frequent verbal or written communications with 
medical staff. 


21. Onthis unit, there are many emergencies when immediate nursing action 
must be taken in response to changes in patients’ conditions. 


Variability (high percentage scores 1) 
Instruction: As for uncertainty questions. 


2. What percentage of the patients would you say have similar health 
problems (or diagnosis)? (high percentage scores 1). 


14. What percentage of the nursing care procedures are similar for most of 
the patients on your unit? (high percentage scores 1). 


15. What percentage of the decisions made by nurses during their work are 
repetitive from one day to the next? (high percentage scores 1). 


B. Second Measure of Instability 
Source: Headnurse within each subunit 
Method: Questionnaire 


Instructions: Please indicate the types of equipment which are used regularly 
for patients on your unit. 


Scoring: low complexity scores 1; high complexity scores 4. 
107. (4) heart monitors, ventilators 

(4) dialysis equipment 

(4) suction equipment (e.g., gastric, tracheal, wound) 

(2} oxygen equipment, portable 

(3) special physiotherapy equipment (e.g., hot wax baths, whirlpool tub} 

(3) prosthetic appliances 

(3) I.V. (intravenous) equipment 

{2} medication equipment (e.g., syringes) 

(3) special body lifts 

(3) special beds 

(3) special body frames 

(3) parallel bars 

(1) wheelchair, stretcher 

(1) walker, canes, crutches 

(1) commode 

(1) security room 

(1) restraints 

(1} handrails, ramps 
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A persistent theme in discussions of professionals in 
organizations concerns the alienating effect of 
formalizaion. It is zraditionally argued that structural 
formalization arouses conflict between administrative 
imperativas and professional norms. Acase is presented for 
possible compensatory effects, and thus a more benign 
view, of formalization. Path analysis of data from 247 
engineers and scientists in three organizations supported 
this notion. The effects of formalization in reducing role 
ambiguit™ and in enhancing identification with the 
organizat on offsei the effect of inducing role conflict: the 
net effectof formalization was to reduce alienation. 


For quite some time now, organizational theorists have 
pondered =he apparent contradiction between two major trends 
affecting he work 2nvironment. On the one hand, the work 
force in tre Western world has developed in the direction of 
increasinc professidnalization. On the other hand, as Hall (1968, 
1977) notad, work nas become Increasingly an organizational 
phenomenon, andthe bureaucratic structure has accounted for 
an Increaging propcrtion of the employment of the labor force. 


Althoughzhese trends appear to spring logically from an 
underlying thrust toward an increased rationalization of work, 
they are \ ewed by many as somewhat antithetical in their 
effects om the individual. Kornhauser (1962) compellingly 
describec this antithesis in the case of scientists in industry. He 
noted the conflict between the professional's desire for 
autonom: and the Dureaucracy’s imperative for coordination; 
the conflct betwesn the professional norm of collegial control 
and the o-ganizaticnal norm of inevitable hierarchies; the clash 
between >xpertise and formal authority; and, ultimately, the 
split loyal:y between the professional association and the 
employing organization. More recently, Sorensen and Sorensen 
(1974), studying large accounting firms, found that CPAs with 
low rank and no tenure tended to have a lower bureaucratic 
orientatic@m and a stronger professional orientation than could be 
accommodated by their firms; these professionals were those 
most likery to repot intentions to leave their firms within five 
years. 


Some observers (e.g., Bennis, 1964) foresee the evolution of a 
new, dif®rent form of organization, an Hegelian synthesis of 
sorts, thet will resolve these contradictions. The more 
pessimiscic prevaiing view, however, is that one trend or the 
other (prafessionalization or bureaucratization) will dominate. 
Either bu-eaucratization must be limited to accommodate 
professicnals, or it will tend to alienate the most 

professic nalized (Miller, 1967; Argyris, 1971). 


FORMA_IZATION AND ALIENATION: TRADITIONAL VIEWS 


The impl cations cf this prevailing view hinge on the various 
interpretations of “alienation” (Kanungo, 1979). Historically, as 
seen in tae writings of Marx and Weber (Gerth and Mills, 1946), 
alienation is constued as a state in which.the job is external to 
the indimdual, nota part of his or her nature, a state resulting 
from the lack of autonomy at work. Dubin (1956) appeared to 
carry forward this notion of a job-alienated person as one who 
does not regard the job as a part of the intrinsic nature of one’s 
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self, but who works only for extrinsic reasons. Seeman (1971) 
distinguished five components of alienation: powerlessness 
(lack of control), meaninglessness (resulting from the inability to 
comprehend the relationship of one’s contributions to a larger 
purpose), normlessness and isolation (resulting when 
previously approved norms or codes of conduct do not 
effectively guide behavior toward personal goals), and 
self-estrangement (experienced on the job when work 
becomes a path for satisfying merely extrinsic needs rather 
than a means for expressing one’s potential). Kanungo (1979: 
24) observed that “many contemporary sociologists believe 
that self-estrangementis the heart of the alienation concept, as 
if all other forms of alienation eventually result in 
self-estrangement.”’ 


To say that bureaucratization leads to alienation among 
professionals, then, seems to suggest that formalization can 
affect certain conditions so that they culminate in a sense of 
estrangement, of non-involvement, among professionals. 
Formalization — the control of job activities by administrative 
rules and procedures — is presumed to reduce autonomy and to 
render one’s contribution to larger ends less meaningful. 
Formalization contravenes professional norms of autonomy and 
control by expertise and collegial influence; it engenders 
normlessness and Isolation by undermining professional 
standards. These conditions lead ultimately to a 
self-estrangement in which the professional views the job as 
preventing the expression of his or her full potential. Therefore, 
the job becomes externa! to his or her professional nature, at 
most an instrumental means for satisfying extrinsic ends. In this 
‘ultimate’ sense of self-estrangement, the construct of 
alienation reflects the opposite of the concept of 
job-involvement (Lodahl and Kejner, 1965) in the literature of 
industrial psychology (Kanungo, 1979: 125). 


A COMPENSATORY VIEW 


One might readily concede that bureaucratization induces a 
degree of interpersonal conflict among professionals and even 
that conflict in itself contributes to alienation, although this 
conflict, like other kinds of conflict, may be resolved to various 
degrees of satisfaction (e.g., Pondy, 1967). But one need not 
take the view that formalization has the net effect of producing 
alienation unless one assumes thatit has no offsetting effects. 
Perhaps formalization produces other outcomes that can 
reduce alienation, even if it produces unresolved conflict. 


Hall (1968) found no statistically significant correlations 
between dimensions of bureaucratization and most attitudinal 
dimensions of professionalization (excepting the desire for 
autonomy). He suggested that ‘it appears to make little 
difference [in alienation Jif there is extensive reliance upon such 
a [rigid ] hierarchy in professionalized organizations” (Hall, 1968: 
102). Indeed, a rigid hierarchy might even facilitate the work of 
professionals if it improved coordination and communication. 


Kornhauser (1962) noted that companies have more trouble 
clarifying goals and policies for research and development than 
for any other function. He cited a survey of over 3,500 research 
professionals who were bothered that they had little contact 
with management and little knowledge of company goals. This 
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situation would appear to be not a dysfunction of 
bureaucratization, but rather a condition created by insufficient 
formalizetion. More explicit statements of policies, 
responsibilities, and procedures might have ameliorated the 
discomfert produced by ambiguity. 


Glaser (1363), Miller and Wager (1971), Goldberg (1976), and 
Greene { .978) have argued that identification by professionals 
need notbe split into “local” and “cosmopolitan” (Gouldner, 
1957). Indeed, Goldberg (1976: 352) found that a combination 
(“‘cosmazolitan-local’’) coincides more with the needs of pro- 
fessionass by encouraging them to increase their professional 
expertise, through closer contacts with their disciplines, and to 
remain committed to their organization and its clients. Similarly, 
Glaser’s findings suggested that local and cosmopolitan orien- 
tations may be fused by combining them with an “institutional 
motivation,’ if the professional can comprehend the congru- 
ence between the employer's means and the ends of profes- 
sional endeavor. Both the employer and the professional are 
concemsd with creating and applying knowledge and providing 
services for the larger social order. Formalization of organiza- 
tional context may be a prerequisite to the articulation of sucha 
congruence, fostering an identification with the organization 
and reducing or preventing alienation. 


As Enge (1969: 32) noted, ‘bureaucracies can implement goals 
of professions and professionals,” precisely because of the 
scale of activity made possible by the bureaucracies. Formaliza- 
tion expadites access to sophisticated technological resources 
and facil tates collaboration with highly specialized colleagues. 
Engel (1369) found that physicians associated with a moder- 
ately bu eaucratic setting (a privately owned, closed-panel 
organization) reported more autonomy than physicians who 
worked 3ither in a nonbureaucratic setting (small group prac- 
tice) or in a highly bureaucratic one (government). 


Montag 1a (1968) studied large accounting firms as examples of 
the “‘prcfessional bureaucracy” and found them to be charac- 
terized Ly a high level of centralization and yet rather few 
adminis rative personnel. The centralization is made possible by 
“external rules”; thatis, formalization can be fused with 
profess nal norms, obviating the need for frequent direct 
supervision. Montagna concluded that such rules enhanced the 
autonomy of the professional and thus limited the dysfunctions 
of bureaucratization. 


Formaliz ation also may indirectly affect alienation of profes- 
sionals * ia other variables considered to be direct antecedents 
of alienation. Two such variables are role ambiguity and role 
conflict Greene and Organ, 1975). Role ambiguity, or lack of 
clarity, fers to discrepancies between job-related information 
available to the person and information needed by the person 
for adecuate job performance (Kahn et al., 1964). Role am- 
biguity fnus seems to result, in part, from insufficient organiza- 
tional gt idelines, that is, from lack of formalization (Rizzo, 
House, and Lirtzman, 1970; Lyons, 1971). However, while 
formalization may reduce ambiguity, it increases the probability 
of role conflict (Kahn etal., 1964), particularly when the 
missiors of organizational units overlap or when discrepancies 
exist be@ween professional norms and organizational require- 
ments. 3oth role ambiguity and role conflict have been related 
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to various measures of alienation and have been considered 
(but not empirically demonstrated) to be antecedents of aliena- 
tion (e.g., Cohen, 1959; Taves, Corwin, and Haas, 1963; Kahn et 
al., 1964; Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman, 1970; lvancevich and 
Donnelly, 1974). 


This paper submits that formalization has the effect of reducing 
role ambiguity as well as inducing or activating role conflict. 
Whether formalization has a net positive or negative effect on 
alienation by its intervening contribution to role conflict, role 
ambiguity, and identification with the organization is an empiri- 
cal question that this study seeks to address. 


To address this question, we obtained, via a questionnaire, 
measures of the relevant organizational, perceptual, and psy- 
chological variables from a convenience sample of profession- 
als in three firms. We then used path analysis to identify a 
model that showed the different effects of formalization on 
alienation and how these effects were mediated. 


SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of 247 senior scientists and engineers 
employed in the research, development, and engineering divi- 
sions of three firms: a manufacturer of electronics equipment 
and supplies (94 participants), a paper products firm (68 partici- 
pants}, and an air frame manufacturer (85 participants). Three 
participants were randomly selected from each project group or 
section at the paper products firm and the electronics manufac- 
turer. At the air frame manufacturer, scientists were grouped by 
themselves or integrated with engineers in project groups. 
Altogether, 89 project groups and sections were sampled. In 
each of 20 of these units, one questionnaire was either not 
returned or incorrectly completed. 


The R&D divisions in the three firms were very similarly 
organized; each was decentralized and autonomous relative to 
other divisions in their companies. These R&D divisions clearly 
fell into Hall’s (1968) “professional” type of organizational base 
for professional occupations. According to Hall (1968: 94}, this 
is the type that has served as the basis for many discussions of 
professional-organizational conflict. 


MEASURES 


Measures were taken of formalization, of alienation, and of the 
three variables presumed to mediate the effects of formaliza- 
tion on alienation: organizational identification, role conflict, and 
role ambiguity. Also, organization membership and job onenta- 
tion of the respondent's work unit were coded so that these 
sources of variance in the measures above could be taken into 
account. 


Organization 


Organization was defined as a nominal or dummy variable, with 
the paper products firm coded 1, 0, and the air frame manufac- 
turer 0, 1; the electronics equipment firm functioned as the 
reference group and was coded 0, 0. This coding scheme was 
suggested by the observation that the air frame manufacturer 
and the paper products firm scored significantly {p < .05) higher 
in degree of formalization than did the electronics firm. In 
further analysis, the variable “me was used primarily 
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to determ.ne whether membership in the air frame or paper 
products <ompanies contributed to differences in role am- 
biguity, roe conflict, organizational identification, and alienation 
because cf differences in degree of formalization in the com- 
panies. 


Job Oriemtation 


Job orienation was categorized as engineering, applied re- 
search, o basicresearch. The job orientation of a sampling unit 
was derived from written job descriptions and evaluations 
(which defined variety and degree of difficulty of work and 
amount cf supervisory assistance typically required), informa- 
tion obtahed from company officials, and company descrip- 
tions of tLe activities of the various units involved. Interest was 
focused sn the direct and indirect effects of formalization, but 
we hopen also to account for variation in formalization itself. As 
indicated above, the variable "organization" accounted for 
some of he variance in formalization. Other sources of varia- 
tion exist. Thompson (1967), Ouchi and Maguire (1975), and 
others pcint to task/technology type as a major determinant of 
structure attributes such as formalization. Tasks that afford no 
clear bass for specifying either desired outcomes or means for 
reachingautcomes tend to inhibit formalization; those thatlerid 
themsel-es both to a priori identifiable goals and to specifiable 
cause-effect paths tend to evoke formalization. 


A conservative approach might dictate the coding of job orienta- 
tion in ncminal form. However, it was felt that a rationale 
existed Dr coding job orientation in ordinal form. Engineering 
seemed ło be the most “programmable” of the task types in 
the sens that engineering activities are more likely to have 
predesimmed objectives and schedules that allow workers to 
proceedaccording to specifiable means toward some end. 
Applied esearch, while directed toward some defined goals, 
offers a ess certain basis for directing activity toward such 
goals. Basic research is more likely to resist the formulation of 
either urambiguous objectives or behavioral specifications. 
Thus, ar ordinal scaling of job orientation (engineering = 1, 
applied esearch = 2, basic research = 3) was conceived. 


Formalzation 


The eigmt-item “formalization” factor from House and Rizzo's 
(1972) Crganizational Practices Questionnaire was used to 
assess the extent to which standard practices, policies, and 
position responsibilities have been explicitly formalized by the 
organizetion. House and Rizzo reported reliability (split-half) 
coefficiants of .83 and .80 for two different samples. In the 
presentstudy, the split-half reliability coefficient (computed 
with the Spearman-Brown formula) was .76, and the item 
analysis yielded a Guttman scale with a coefficient of repro- 
ducibility (Goodenough technique) of .87, a minimum marginal 
reproduzibility of .67, and a coefficient of stability of .65. The 
formalization instrument was administered to three of the 
subjects peers (but not to the subjects themselves) in each 
departraent, section, or project group. The purpose of the 
indeper dent self-reports was to reduce the problem of spuri- 
ous cor elation due to same source data. The results were 
validated by means of interview data collected from company 
officials concerning structural criteria proposed by Evan (1963). 
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The formalization measure captures some, but clearly notall, of 
the components of bureaucratization identified by Hall (1968). It 
does not, for example, explicitly measure ” hierarchy of author- 
ity” or “‘impersonality.’’ While Hall (1968) found rather high 
correlations between some of these components (for example, 
the ” hierarchy” measure correlated .82 with “Rules” and .74 
with “Procedures’’), he concluded that different aspects of 
bureaucratization might have qualitatively different effects on 
professionals. Thus, this paper's analysis and conclusions 
focus on formalization as opposed to the larger construct of 
bureaucratization. 


Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity 


Two shortened versions (10 items each) of the longer scales 
developed by Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman (1970) were utilized to 
measure role conflict and role ambiguity. These measures were 
based on the research by Kahn etal. (1964). The measure of 
role conflict emphasized incompatibilities or incongruities that 
arise out of perceptions of performance or role requirements, 
and the measure of role ambiguity stressed lack of clarity in 
behavioral requirements. Kahn etal. (1964) estimated intemal 
consistency to be about .80 when the measures were adminis- 
tered to two different samples. In the current study, the | 
Spearman-Brown estimates of intemal consistency were .77 
for role conflict and .81 for role ambiguity. Coefficients of 
reproducibility of .89 and .90, a minimum marginal reproducibil- 
ity of .71 and .74 and coefficients of stability of .67 and .73 were 
obtained for role conflict and role ambiguity. 


Organizational Identification 


Five items devised by Miller (Miller, 1967; Miller and Wager, 
1971) were used to assess the professional's identification 
with his or her organization. These items tapped the profes- 
sional’s interest in the organization and its mission and the 
importance to the professional of recognition from manage- 
ment. The item analysis reported by Miller and Wager (1971) 
yielded a Guttman scale with a coefficient of reproducibility 
(Goodenough technique) of .91, a minimum marginal repro- 
ducibility of .71, and a coefficient of stability of .68. The analysis 
of the data obtained in the current study produced respective 
coefficients of .93, .75, and .70. 


Alienation 


The measure of alienation was the five-item scale used by 
Miller (1967). This scale emphasizes the extent of self- 
estrangement from work. Miller’s (1967) analysis of these 
items produced a Guttman scale with a coefficient of reliability 
of .91, a minimum marginal reproducibility of .70, and a coeffi- 
cient of stability of .69. Analysis of the items as utilized in the 
present study provided coefficients of very similar magnitudes: 
.90, .72, and .70, respectively. 


Measurement Contamination 


Inevitably, some concern over measurement contamination 
arises. The measures of role conflict, role ambiguity, organiza- 
tional identification, and alienation may produce spurious inter- 
correlations because they come from the same self-reports 
and, particularly, because all four of these constructs tap the 
affective domain. We thus sought T of assessing a 
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“generalized affect” in accounting for the statistical relation- 
ships. To,axplore this possibility, factor analysis was used to 
extract a Srst general factor from the intercorrelations. (If all 
four variazles load appreciably on this factor, it can plausibly be 
regarded as one representing either “response set” or “‘dif- 
fused affect.'’) The partial correlations (with this factor con- 
trolled) ware then examined. 


With this Drocedure, we found a partial correlation between role 
conflict amd role ambiguity of —.52 {p < .001). The negative 
value con“orms both to the expectation that formalization 
would hae opposite effects on these variables and to the more 
general a-sumption that conditions that reduce role ambiguity 
tend simultaneously to increase role conflict. 


The remening partial correlations {all significant atp < .05 or 
less) wera in the direction opposite of that expected, however. 
Role con‘lict and role ambiguity both correlated positively with 
organizatonal identification and negatively with alienation; or- 
ganizatiot.al identification and alienation correlated positively 
with eact other. Furthermore, the measures of organizational 
identificazion and alienation loaded considerably higher (—.74 
and .79, respectively) on the general factor than did the 
measure: of role conflict and role ambiguity (.51, .51). Perhaps 
the measures of organizational identification and alienation 
conjoin srmply because of a common affective factor. 


Extracting the general factor may of course remove genuine as 
well as arzifactual covariance given the inherent affective 
nature ofboth organizational identification and alienation. 
Nonethe2ss, the results and analysis should be interpreted 
with reccgnition of possible cross-contamination of organiza- 
tional identification and alienation. 


ANALYSSS 


Path analysis (e.g., Duncan, 1966) suggested itself as the 
obvious strategy for decomposing and assessing the compara- 
tive magr itudes of effects of formalization on role conflict, role 
ambiguit~, organizational identification, and alienation. How- 
ever, pat analysis requires an explicit, nonrecursive causal 
model (ar d relies on the usual assumptions underlying any form 
of multip~e regression), and the literature on alienation of 
professicnals has not provided such explicitness. The analysis 
therefore included an intermediate step of assessing the fit of 
various pzausible causal models. The Simon-Blalock method 
(Simon, 7256; Blalock, 1964) was used. This method tests the 
fit betwen a particular causal model and the data by showing 
whether the relevant partial correlations between variables not 
directly lmked in the model approximate zero. Like path 
analysis, zhis procedure assumes non-recursiveness; itre- 
quires also that bivariate relationships are not confounded by 
unmeasured variables, and it relies on other assumptions of 
multiple -egression. 


The data were used to test several plausible models, and all but 
one of thse were rejected. The analysis proceeded to the 
computazion of path coefficients for a fleshed-out path dia- 
gram. TFS empirical fit of the final path-analytic model was 
assessec by determining how well the model reproduced the 
zero-order correlations among the variables. 
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Means of Measures 


Organizational 





Formalization Role Conflict Role Ambiguity identification Allenation 

Electronics Firm: 

Engineering 34.01 (2.88} 28.21 (7.92) 26.26 (5.71) 11.23 (3.07) 9.00 (2.99) 

Applied Research 30.36 (0.83) 27.57 (7.88) 27.95 (5.52) 10.71 (1.98) 8.86 (2.71) 

Basic Research 27.23 (2.69) 31.82 (7.78) 25.47 (6.00) 10.38 (2.80) 10.18 (3.36) 
Air Frame: 

Engineering 46.89 (2.38) 32.98 (6.78) 21.30 (5.28) _ 13.78 (3.46) 8.13 (2.69) 

Applied Research 44.45 (1.74) 33.84 (5.69) 22.64 (6.11) 11.32 (3.79) 9,56 (2.79) 

Basic Research 36.95 (4.16) 32.15 (4.97) 28.75 (7.19) 11.00 (3.24) 8.60 (2.50) 
Paper Products: 

Engineering 39.89 (3.08) 30.67 (6.38) 25.17 (7.14) 12.63 (3.69) 9.37 (2.98) 

Applied Research 33.68 (2.03) 30.53 (6.74) 25.29 (5.06) 12.53 (2.18) 7.88 (2.47) 

Basic Research 26.38 (1.74) 27.34 (4.66) 34.38 (8.56) 10.57 (2.50) 9.86 (2.17) 

RESULTS 


Descriptive Data 


Table 1 provides means and standard deviations of the mea- 
sures according to the respondents’ organizations and job 
orientations (engineering, applied research, or basic research). 


As expected, respondents engaged in engineering projects had 
the greatest extent of unit formalization, those in basic research 
had the least, and those in applied research units had an 
intermediate amount (overallF [22,244]= 71.4, p < .001). Other 
differences became nonsignificant when formalization was 
statistically held constant. 


The organizations differed significantly in formalization (F 
[2,244] = 162.8, p < .001), and this difference remained when 
job orientation was statistically controlled. The air frame manu- 
facturer was the most formalized organization, probably be- 
cause virtually all its work was sponsored by government 
military contracts and was therefore subject to rather rigid 
contract specifications and short lead times. The electronics 
firm was least formalized, the paper firm intermediate. There 
were no other significant differences among organizations in 
the overall analysis. 


There were no significant (p < .05) interactions between 
organization and job orientation on any of the measures. 


Zero-Order Correlations 


Table 2 displays the pairwise correlations between the six 
variables. The strongest bivariate relationships involved for- 
malization and organizational identification. All of the correla- 
tions were statistically reliable except the one between job 
orientation and role conflict. The apparent null relationship 
between job orientation and role conflict is misleading, how- 
ever, as analyses below indicate. 


Simon-Blalock Analysis 


The best fitting plausible causal model that emerged from 
application of the Blalock (1964) procedure to a test group of 
half the total sample appears in Figure 1; the fit of the model 
with the predicted partial correlations in both the test group and 
a validation or “holdout” group, i of the remainder of 
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Table 2 





Intercorrel=tions Between Varlables 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 





1. Job Orientation 1.00* 
2. Formalization —61 1.00 
3. Role Cor flict .00 .24 1.00 
4. Role An aiguity 28 -—40 ~.19 1.00 
5. Organizetional 
Identification t —25 323 —19 —.25 1.00 
6. Alienaticn 13 —14 31 25 —46 1.00 
7. Air Frar —09 .73 24 —24 .16 —.10 1.00 
8. Paper : 01 -—17 —10 .19 .06 .02 —45 1,00 


*Forln >. 3,p < 05; [d >.18,p < 01. 
tMembersnip in organization defined as nominal (dummy) vanable, with 
elactronicsdirm as comparison or reference coded 0,0. 


the samde, is shown below the model. According to this 
model, the job orientation in a unit and the organization to which 
the unit belongs determine the extent of formalization in the 
unit; the most basic research results in the lowest degree of 
formalization. The job orientation also determines the extent of 
role confict, and formalization increases role conflict. (Empiri- 
cally, job >rientation and role conflict are unrelated [zero-order r 
= 00 ]be-ause of offsetting effects: the jobs with the greatest 
potential-for role conflict are simply the least formalized.) 
Formaliz-:tion also acts to reduce role ambiguity and to increase 
identificetion with the organization. Both of these relationships 
reduce aienation, while the effect of formalization on role 
conflict iucreases alienation. 


(7) 
ORG 


wa 





Jom Ne i a 
RC(3) 
AL = Aliena=on ORG = Organization 
F = Formazzation RA = Role Ambiguity 
JO = Job Omentation RC = Role Conflict 


Ol = Organ ational Identification 
Figure 1. Best-fitting causal model. 


Prediction Equations Actual Partial r’s* 
Test Group (NV = 124), Holdout Group (N = 123) 
Pay T 0 —.096 O10 
Figg = .047 O49 
Fasz = 0 —.017 .001 
liga =O 022 041 
lu. =O0 —.105 —.096 
[sra = 093 T .138T 
ler = O O83 T 6ST 
P28 545 > ~.014 .003 


*None were statistically significant atp < .06. 
TMultiple ; artal z between organizations (as a set of nominal variables) and 
respectiveother variables. 
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This model provides a reasonably good fit to the prediction 
equations. It cannot, however, account for the negative rela- 
tionship between role ambiguity and role conflict. According to 
the model, this relationship should be nil when formalization is 
statistically controlled, but the empirical partial correlation is not 
zero (although itis smaller than the corresponding zero-order 
correlation). 


When differences in formalization are statistically removed, 
both the paper products and air frame companies contributed to 
greater role ambiguity than the electronics firm did. While raw 
means suggested that respondents from the air frame maker 
felt less role ambiguity than other respondents felt, this low role 
ambiguity was due to the air frame maker's extent of formaliza- 
tion, yet role ambiguity in this company was greater than it 
“should” have been, given the company’s extent of formaliza- 
tion. The direct effect on role ambiguity of membership in the 
air frame firm could possibly be attributed to the frequency of 
rush orders, changes, or cancellations of projects from its 
military clients. No analogous explanation is at hand for the 
effect of membership in the paper products firm, but perhaps 
possible informal managerial or administrative procedures were 
at odds with established, formalized specifications. 


The effects of organization membership, while obviously not of 
interest in a generalizable conceptual sense, do appear to fit into 
a model of broader appeal: the organization's effects on 
alienation, organizational identification, and role conflict can be 
traced essentially to the organization's degree of formalization, 
and to alesser extent to idiosyncratic sources of role ambiguity. 


Path Analysis 


The method of path coefficients or path analysis (e.g., Duncan, 
1966) was used to estimate and compare the magnitudes of the 
effects of different variables on each other. Essentially, this 
approach represents sequential regression analyses of antece- 
dent and dependent variables at various points in the model, 
with the data reordered into normalized form. The standardized 


—45 
(8) ORGP 
XN 


(7) ORGA 26 





24 39 
28 
RC 
ORGA = Air frame manufacturer {3) 
ORGP = Paper products firm 


Note: All coefficients significant atp < .05. 


Figure 2. Modal with path coefficients. 
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beta (patt) coefficents in the regression equations then esti- 
mate the ~elative direct contributions of variability in immediate 
causal fac tors to variability in the “effect” (or dependent 
variable) ‘ne advantage of the standardized beta values is that 
differences in units of measurement do not complicate in- 
terpretation of the analysis. 


The utilit of path analysis as an interpretive tool lies in its 
power to Jecompose bivariate correlations into various direct 
and indirect paths in which one variable is presumed to affect 
another.. his property is particularly useful when, as in this 
instance, :one posits effects that are opposites of one another. 


The com auted path coefficients are shown in Figure 2 within 
the framework of the model that emerged as the best fit to the 
data. 


Formalizetion clearly occupies a rather pivotal space in the 
nexus of>aths contributing to alienation. There are two paths 
through which it tends to increase alienation, as seen in Figure 
2. One runs from formalization to role conflict to alienation 
(effect =.39 x .28 = .11); the other through role conflict to 
organizat onal identification to alienation (effect = .39 x —.31 x 
—.36 = .#4), Thus, an estimate of the effect that formalization 
has in prxducing alienation, because of the inducement or 
arousal o* role conflict, is .15 (.11 + .04). 


However there are paths through which formalization acts to 
reduce alenation. Formalization reduces role ambiguity, which 
in turn dizectly contributes positively to alienation (effect of 
formalization through this path = —.12); reduction of role 
ambiguit< also increases identification with the organization 
and thus ~educes alienation (effect of formalization through this 
path = — 03). Finally, formalization directly contributes to 


Table 3 





Decomposition of Correlations Involving Formalization as a Prior Causal 
Vanable 


Dependerr Variable Correlation 
Role Confili :t: 
Direct Efect 39 
Spuriousdbecause of JO) —, 13 
Unexplañed —,02 
Total Corelation 24 
Role Ambiguity: 
Direct efect — 56 
Shared (with ORG) 14 
Unexplaned 02 
Total Correlation — 40 
Organizaticnal Identification: 
Direct efect : 35 
indirect wa role ambiguity .09 
indirect» a role conflict — 12 
Spurious - .02 
Total Corelation 34 
Alienation: 
Indirect via role ambiguity ~.15 
Indirect “4a organizational identification ~.13 
indirect “ia role conflict 15 
Spurious{with role conflict) — 06 
Spurious{with role ambiguity) 05 
Total Co~elation —~.14 
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identification with the organization and tends to reduce aliens- 
tion in this fashion also (effect = —.13). The negative indirect 
effects of formalization on alienation sum to —.28. The net 
effect of formalization, then, is a slight tendency (—.13) to 
reduce rather than to increase alienation of professionals. 


Table 3 summarizes the information extracted from the path 
analysis by breaking down the observed correlations between 
formalization and other variables into direct effects, indirect 
effects, spurious covariance, and unexplained covariation. The 
direct effects are the path coefficients linking the variables: 
indirect effects are those mediated by other variables and in 
each case equal the product of the coefficients traversing the 
indirect path, Spurious correlations are those due to a common 
source of variation preceding both variables in the path. Unex- 
plained correlations refer to the residuals that remain when the 
sum of the above effects is subtracted from the observed total 
correlation. 


The adequacy of the fit between the model with computed 
path coefficients and the raw data can be assessed by observ- 
ing how well the model reproduces the zero-order correlations 
(Griffin, 1977). The correlation between each pair of variables is 
estimated by summing the direct effect, the indirect effects, 
and the “spurious” effects due to common or related causes. 
The values derived in this fashion were compared with the 
computed zero-order r's. The average absolute value of the 
differences was .0222;: the variance (.0010) of the differences 
was significantly less than the variance (.0036) of a true 
correlation ofr = 0 for this sample size, suggesting a good fit. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Formalization and Job Orientation 


Before considering the implications of the findings conceming 
the effects of formalization, one should remember that for- 
malization itself was largely accounted for by the job onentation 
in the work unit. Engineering work was associated with the 
highest level of formalization, basic research with the lowest, 
and applied research with the intermediate level. If this ordering 
of job orientation reflects to any appreciable extent the degree 
of the participants’ professionalization, then it demonstrates 
empirically that professionalization and formalization are in- 
versely related. Alternative interpretations are possible, how- 
ever. One might relate the connection between job orientation 
and formalization to the notion of ‘substitutes for leadership” 
(Kerr and Jermier, 1978). Formalization and leadership, both of 
which function to give structure to job activities and the work 
environment, can be regarded as substitutes for each other, to 
some extent. Kerr and Jermier (1978) viewed professional 
orientation as an additional substitute for leadership; perhaps, 
then, it can alSo serve as a substitute for formalization. 


Hail (1968), who found modest negative correlations between 
professionalization and bureaucratization, suggested that either 
or both of the following causal dynamics could account for such 
findings: (1) the presence of professionals affects the structure 
of the organization, because professionals have standards to 
which the organization must adjust; (2) the presence of bu- 
reaucratic systems may inhibit further professionalization of 
weakly professionalized groups. | 
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One variazle that proved useful in analyzing the effect of 
orofessio7alization on formalization was the highest educa- 
tional deg-ee received by respondents. Extent of education, of 
course, redresents at best a structural dimension of profes- 
sionalizatbn, i.e., formal training. It does not necessarily reflect 
attitudina dimensions of the construct, nor does it imply the 
existence af a continuum of professionalization. Educational 
degree wes coded on an ordinal scale from 1 (some post- 
secondar- education, without degree) to 5 (Ph.D.}, and analysis 
showed that average degree levels were significantly higher in 
basic research than in applied research or engineering (F = 
6.87, p < .001). The latter two were not significantly different 
from eac'a other. The partial correlation between job orientation 
and formalization, with educational degree statistically con- 
trolled, was still —.54; with job orientation controlled, the partial 
correlaticn between degree and formalization was —.40. Thus, 
while diferences in formalization due to job orientation cannot 
be accou~ted for solely by differences in formal training of 
incumbents, the extent of professionalization, in this structural 
sense, may retard formalization. 


This stucy suggests that, within the limits on formalization set 
by the apaarently strong effect of job orientation, formalization 
has oppcing effects on alienation among professionals. On 
the one Fand, formalization tends to activate role conflict that 
otherwiss remains latent in the more professionalized groups. 
This rolezonflict fosters alienation in part because it inhibits 
identificetion with the organization; this finding is consistent 
with Miller's (1967) conclusion. On the other hand, formaliza- 
tion tends to reduce role ambiguity. 


Formaliaation and Ambiguity 


Hall (196=: 104) noted, “too little bureaucratization may lead to 
many unsefined operational areas if the profession itself has 
not deveoped operational standards for these areas.” An 
accumulating literature, beginning with Kahn et al. (1964), 
documer ts the adverse effects of role ambiguity, which in- 
clude somatic tension, anxiety, a sense of futility, and low job 
satisfacton. While professionals undoubtedly seek a measure 
of autonsmy and discretion in the technical core of their work, 
they canapparently nonetheless suffer from lack of clarity in 
their roles and in the organizational context within which they 
carry out thelr activities. 


Formalization and Organizational Identification 


Formalizetion also tends, according to this study, to provide a 
basis for dentification with the organization. One can only 
speculat® as to exactly what this basis is and what its psycho- 
logical d~namics must be. A plausible explanation relies on what 
Glaser (7963) labelled “institutional motivation.” Formalization 
might serve to articulate the congruence between organiza- 
tional mBsion and professional goals. Glaser argued that the 
perceptizn of such congruence reduces the strains between 
organizaional and professional requirements that otherwise 
divide loralty between distinct local and cosmopolitan types. 
Furthermore, Greene (1978) showed that identification with 
the organization does not necessarily occur at the expense of 
identification with the profession. 
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Formalization might also make the organization more meaning- 
ful to the professional by providing a Gestalt within which he 
can define more reassuringly the nature-of his own contribution 
to the larger enterprise. 


Rotondi (1975) interpreted findings from 107 scientific and 
engineering personnel to indicate that organizational identifica- 
tion may produce dysfunctional outcomes such as decreased 
effectiveness and creativity. In his data, however, organiza- 
tional identification also correlated significantly and negatively 
with a measure of occupational identification. His four-item 
measure of organizational identification included an item per- 
taining to desire to spend career with the organization, which 
may have produced variance in the overall measure (related to 
managerial aspirations). Whether by virtue of his operationaliza- 
tion of the construct, ‘organizational identification,” or because 
of the particular environment of his respondents, organizational 
identification in his sample did occur at the expense of profes- 
sional orientation. While this relationship can occur, itis not 
inevitable, as Glaser (1963), Goldberg (1976), and Greene (1978) 
have shown. 


Goldberg (1976) took a position in direct contradiction to Roton- 
di's interpretations. He found evidence that even the cos- 
mopolitan professional may, at the high point of his career, tum 
toward the organization for the purpose of “developing an 
organization around himself (‘empire building’) (1976: 336) or 
may become more involved in the basic operation of the 
organization. Because formalization helps define organizational 
expectations and avenues of influence, it should facilitate such 
a redirection of interest or orientation even for the cosmopoli- 
tan. Atany rate, there seems to be no obvious reason to believe 
that increased identification with the organization inevitably 
leads to dysfunctional performance. 


Formalization and Conflict 


Similarly, increased formalization does not inevitably increase 
role conflict. Such a relationship did exist in the organizations 
under scrutiny here, but the analyses suggest that adminis- 
trators should not be primarily concemed about overall 
strategies to reduce formalization. Instead they should focus 
their attention on making organizational guidelines consistent 
with professional norms, when possible. However, manage- 
ment should avoid high degrees of formalization in situations 
(e.g., boundary-spanning roles) in which the obvious effect 
would be to activate a great deal of role conflict that otherwise 
would be latent. In other words, given the overall beneficial 
effects of formalization, management not only should continue 
to provide necessary, well-defined organizational guidelines for 
professionals, but should also take actions to reduce potential 
for role conflict. 


Formalization and Alienation 


This study does not show that formalization has an inexorable 
net effect of generating alienation. The positive effects of 
formalization in retarding alienation can be related to the 
components of alienation defined by Seeman (1971) as follows. 
(1) Powerlessness: formalization may facilitate access to a 
resource and knowledge base, which leads to a sense of 
greater autonomy and power; (2) U i formaliza- 
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This studs distinguishes two sources of critical contingen- 
cies for o ganizations: environment and strategy. In turn, it 
explores now cop ng with each type of contingency is 
related tc power within top management teams. Executives 
had high power if, by virtue either of their functional area or 
scanning behaviors, they coped with the dominant require- 
ment img osed by their industry's environment. Power pat- 
terns within each ndustry were further affected by the 
extent to which executives coped with the contingencies 
posed by their orcanizations’ particular strategies. A tem- 
poral crit cal contingencies model of power is proposed.” 


THEORETICAL FCUNDATIONS 


Theorists have argued the existence of a variety of bases of 
power in organizat ons (French and Raven, 1959; Emerson, 
1962). Ore relatively recent line of inquiry has focused on 
“coping with uncectainty” as a basis of power. Hickson etal. 
(1971), bc ilding on patterns observed by Perrow (1961), Crozier 
(1964), ard others, suggested that power accrues to subunits 
that cope with uncertainties, or ‘strategic contingencies,” 
facing the organizétion. The attraction of the strategic con- 
tingencies view is ihat it allows a theoretical linkage among 
environmental, poftical, and structural models of the 
organizat-on. 


Althougf uncertainty is generally regarded as the basis for a 
Strategic contingency, the sources of such contingencies have 
not actué ly been systematically considered in research on 
power. Tachnology (Crozier, 1964; Woodward, 1965; 
Godiwalla, 1977), workflow (Hinings etal., 1974), and the 
external environmant (Perrow, 1970) have all been seen as 
creating ancertainzies and, in turn, strategic contingencies. 
Clegg (1&75), in his criticism of the opacity” of the uncertainty 
construc inthe Hickson etal. model (1971), was one of the few 
to call attention to the lack of explicit consideration of different 
sources =f contincencies. 


A closer Dok at tha sources of contingencies, and their interac- 
tions, Is inportantto understand fully past research on intraor- 
ganizational powe- and to chart future research. This paper 
draws or two corr plementary theoretical streams to propose 
that the snvironmant of an organization and its strategy for 
navigatiry within tnat environment are distinct yet intertwined 
factors taat account for the “critical contingencies” that an 
organizaton faces and, in turn, for the power patterns within 
the orga.sization. The term “critical contingency” has been 
substituzed for the term ‘strategic contingency” used by 
Hickson at al., in crder to indicate that a contingency need not 
have its origins in zhe organization's “strategy,” per se. 


These two constructs — environment and strategy — stand at 
the crux >f the controversy over whether natural selection or 
adaptivesnodels ketter describe organizational reality (Pfeffer 
and Salancik, 1978; Aldrich, 1979; Van de Ven, 1979). Both 
views have merit.. Organizations are "embedded" in their 
environments, bu~ often loosely so. They have some leeway for 
navigatirg. Thus, nternal structure and process, including 
power dstributior, will reflect both environment and strategy. 
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Figure. A (temporal) critical contingencies model of power. 


Even though the environment may favor a particular strategy, 
other strategies — which typically fill “niches” — can succeed 
(Child, 1972; Miles and Snow, 1978). Organizations may pursue 
strategies seemingly at odds with the environment because of 
the values and internal political processes of their dominant 
coalitions or because of their assessments of their relative 
strengths and weaknesses (Allison, 1971; Andrews, 1971; 
Mintzberg, 1978). 


A model is presented in the figure that shows sources of 
power. The double lines represent the parts of the model that 
are tested in this paper. Dotted lines portray relationships 
outside the scope of this study. The model depicts the 
environmentand strategy of an organization as distinct sources 
of critical contingencies. Executives engage in different . 
amounts and types of coping with contingencies. The focus is 
on executives’ functional areas, or how they are ‘’situated” to 
cope, and on their environmental scanning activities, a form of 
what Hickson et al. (1971) would call “coping by information.” 
There are sources of power in addition to coping: formal 
hierarchical authority (accounted for in this study and repre- 
sented by a single solid line) and personal attributes, which are 
not measured here. ; 


The figure includes a temporal dimension, to distinguish be- 
tween power as a cause and as an outcome. For example, 
current strategy is a reflection of earlier power patterns (e.g., 
Allison, 1971), just as current hierarchical positions may be 
considered “fossilized” reflections of earlier power patterns 
(Hickson etal., 1971; Clegg, 1975). Similarly, current power 
patterns affect future strategy and hierarchical arrangements. 
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Environmental Requirements 


Organiza ions are not only political systems; they are also open 
systems dependent on exchanges with tneir environments 
(Katz ane Kahn, 1966). Most organizations are dominated in 
some wey by their environments (Thompson and McEwen, 
1958). Tre forms of domination differ, but they always involve 
the envitnment'’s control over scarce resources and are prob- 
lematic ir some way (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). Lawrence and 
Lorsch (¥967) argued that one or two ‘dominant environmental 
requirerænts" typically dominate any one industry's landscape. 
Such recuirements could include technological uncertainty, 
regulatory demands, rew material shortaces, or supply-demand 
imbalances. 


For purpceses of operationalization, it is useful to restrict the 
array of environmental requirements considered. The approach 
in this pæer, suggested by Hickson et al. (1971: 219), is to 
conceive of a dominant environmental requirement as imping- 
ing on any one of the three stages in an cpen system: Input, 
throughcut, or output (Katz and Kahn, 1956). One can conceive 
of severe raw material or personnel scarcities as environmental 
constraints on the input process. External pressures for lower 
costs or aster throughput are primarily directed at the 
throughf ut process. New product technciogies, changing mar- 
ket preferences, and competitors’ product initiatives impose 
environrr ental requirements on the organization's output. In 
reality, t-e three stages are interdependent and cannot be 
isolated. owever, for purposes of this szudy, it is useful to 
conceive of a dominant environmental requirement as having 
primary inpact on one of three stages. 


Strategi: Requirements 


Althougt organizations are embedded in environments that 
impose certain requirements on them, thay have some latitude 
within their environments. Firms within en industry can select 
various Strategies, that is, fundamental ways of competing or 
prosperimg (Child, 1972; Aldrich, 1979). The term strategy is 
used ner in the descriptive sense to meen a pattern ina stream 
of imporant decisions (Miles and Snow, 1978; Mintzberg, 
1978). 


Every strategy poses some critical contingency, or "strategic 
requirement.” This requirement may or may not align with the 
requirements imposed by the environment, even though nor- 
mative models stress the importance of such an alignment ` 
(e.g., Andrews, 1971). For example, among the plastics firms ` 
observec by Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) a firm with a strategy 
of develcping and marketing new plastic compounds would 
have facad a strategic requirement in line with the industry's 
dominanz environmental requirement, new product develop- 
ment. In=ontrast, a firm with a strategy of low prices and a 
stable product line would have faced a strategic requirement at 
odds wita the industry's dominant envircnmental requirement. 
The first firm faced a single critical contirgency that emanated 
both fron its overall industry environment and from its particu- 
lar strategy. The second firm faced two conflicting contingen- 
cles: the industry's impetus to generate new products and the 
firm's need for stability and efficiency to exploit its strategy of 
low prices. 
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Most existing frameworks for viewing business-level strategies 
are normative, highly situational, and not appropriate to re- 
search where the aim is generalizability across industries (see 
Glueck, 1976, and Hofer and Schendel, 1978, for examples). A 
recent exception Is the typology offered by Miles and Snow 
(1978). They identified three recurring types of viable business 
strategies. Prospectors compete primarily by engaging in sub- 
stantial new product/market development but pay relatively 
little attention to efficiency. They prosper by stimulating and 
meeting new market opportunities. Defenders maintain a posi- 
tion in a market by offering low prices, excellent service, high 
quality, or prompt delivery. They engage in little new product 
development. Analyzers have some of the characteristics of 
each of the two extreme strategies. They make product/market 
changes more selectively and slowly than Prospectors and pay 
less attention to efficiency and stability than Defenders. 


This study relies on the Miles and Snow typology for three 
reasons: it is based on empirical research in several industries; 
it allows identification of extreme “opposite” strategies in a 
variety of industries; and Miles and Snow made untested 
speculations about power patterns that might exist in their 
typology. The typology also meshes with the portrayal in this 
paper of the organization as an open system. It can be reasoned 
that the strategic requirement for Prospectors is to attend to 
the output task — monitoring and adjusting products and 
markets. For the Defenders, the strategic requirement is to 
excel at the throughput task — improving the efficiency and 
quality of the transformation process. Analyzers face a combi- 
nation of these two requirements. None of the types suggesta 
dominant link to the input task. The primary interest here is in 
the extreme types — Prospectors and Defenders — in an 
attempt to test how strategy and environment interact and to 
determine what types of coping behaviors are related to power. 


Coping 


Coping with uncertainty, not simply the existence of uncer- 
tainty, is what gives power (Hickson etal., 1971). Since the goal 
of this study is to elaborate the sources of contingencies rather 
than to test distinctions among different types of coping 
behavior, the study is restricted to two forms of coping — one 
fairly broad and one quite narrow. Functional area, the broad 
type of coping examined, Is actually a surrogate for coping. An 
executive's functional area partly determines how well situated 
he or she is to cope with critical contingencies. The average 
marketing executive, for example, can be assumed to be better 
situated to cope with output-oriented contingencies than the 
average accounting executive. 


Environmental scanning is the second, narrower type of coping 
considered here. Scanning — the process of learning about 
events and trends in the organization’s environment—is a form 
of “coping by information” (Hickson et al., 1971). As such, it is 
part of the ‘boundary spanning” activity (Adams, 1976; 
Tushman, 1977). Scanning has been documented consistently 
as a Strikingly informal activity, conducted to some extent by all 
middle- and top-level executives (Aguilar, 1967; Kefalas and 
Schoderbek, 1973; Hambrick, 1979). The same research has 
also indicated that considerable cross-functional scanning oc- 
curs, such as market scanning by financial executives. Scanning 
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has no rig d structural bounds and thus appears to be a relatively 
fluid base of power. 


This paper proposes that there are four parts of the environ- 
ment tha- executives can scan in varying amounts. Three follow 
Miles anc Snow's (1978) classification of top management 
tasks — qutput (entrepreneurial), throughput (engineering), and 
administrative; the fourth is the ubiquitous regulatory environ- 
ment: . 

Output ervironment: extemal product/market trends or events. 
Example: demographic shifts affecting demand for new products or 
Services. 


-Througheut environment: external developments bearing on the 
processing or delivery of products/services. Example: new devel- 
opments M process technology. 


Administative environment: external developments bearing on the 
determinetion of roles and relationships in the organization. Example: 
new apprsaches to organization design. 


Regulato-y environment: government regulations, taxes, sanctions, 
accreditatons, litigation, atc. Example: court cases involving the 
industry. 


Pilot inte views in several industries indicated that this is a 
generally relevant partitioning of the environment and that the 
four catejories are fairly comprehensive and generally (though 
not totall~) mutually exclusive. The omission of an input sector 
in the caxegorizaticn is a shortcoming, but it should not detract 
from thezprimary goals of the study. 


HYPOTHESES 


In this paper it has been argued that both environment and 
strategy zan pose contingencies for an organization. Executives 
who copa with these contingencies will have relatively great 
power w thin their management teams. The first set of 
hypothezes suggests that the broad industry environment 
affects power patterns. 


Hypothesis 1. In an industry whose dominant environmental 
requirerrent is praduct/market adjustment and innovation, ex- 
ecutives-;who cope with the output task will have relatively 
great po-ver within their management teams. Specifically, in 
such an “dustry: 


Hypothesis 1a. There will be a positive association between being in 
output fu'sctions (marketing and product/service development) and 
power. 


Hypothesis 1b. There will be a positive association between output 
scanning and power. 


Hypothesis 2. In an industry whose dominant environmental 
requirement is efficiency/cost control, executives who cope 
with thezhroughput task will have relatively great power within 
their maaagement teams. Specifically, in such an industry: 
Hypothe: ts 2a: There will be a positive association between being in 
throughp.it functions (accounting, operations, process improvement) 
and powe. 


Hypothe:.is 2b. There will be a positive association between 
throughput scanning and power. 
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The second set of hypotheses suggests that the strategy of an 
organization within its environment also affects power pat- 
terns. 


Hypothesis 3. Coping with the output task will be more strongly 
associated with power in Prospectors than in Defenders in an 
industry. 

Hypothesis 3a. There will be a stronger positive association between 
being in output functions (marketing, product/service development) 
and power in Prospectors than in Defenders. 


Hypothesis 3b. There will be a stronger positive association between 
output scanning and power in Prospectors than in Defenders. 


Hypothesis 4. Coping with the throughput task will be more 
strongly associated with power in Defenders than in Prospec- 
tors in an Industry. 


Hypothesis 4a. There will be a stronger positive association between _ 
being in throughput functions (accounting, operations, process im- 
provement) and power in Defenders than in Prospectors. 


Hypothesis 4b. There will be a stronger positive association between 
throughput scanning and power in Defenders than in Prospectors. 


The hypotheses imply certain interactive effects of environ- 
ment and strategy on power. In an organization whose en- 
vironmental and strategic requirements are the same, we 
would expect particularly pronounced power patterns. For 
example, ina Prospector within an industry whose environment 
primarily requires product/market innovation, we would expect 
to find that coping with the output task is strongly and un- 
equivocally related to power. Conversely, in an organization 
whose environmental and strategic requirements are at odds, 
we would expect to find more diffuse and ambiguous power 
patterns in response to the multiple, competing demands that 
the organization faces. 


METHODOLOGY 
The Selected Industries and Their Environments 


In order to represent different types of dominant environmental 
requirements, organizations from three “industries” were 
selected for study: private general hospitals, life insurance 
firms, and private four-year colleges. Considerations in choos- 
ing these three industries were that both the profit and 
not-for-profit sectors were represented, that the Miles and 
snow typology was applicable to them, and that they were 
accessible. The approach to characterizing the environments of 
these three industries was qualitative, in the vein of Hirsch 
(1975) and Kimberly (1975), and as urged by Downey and Ireland 
(1979) in their review of previous attempts to measure en- 
vironmental characteristics. Specifically, the study relied on 
interviews with scholars and executives and on recent literature 
about the three industries to identify their dominant environ- 
mental requirements. 


Hospitals and their environments. Evidence at the time this 
research was conducted consistently indicated that efficiency/ 
cost cutting was the dominant environmental requirement 
confronting private, nonteaching community hospitals. The 
severe external pressures on hospitals to become more cost- 
efficient are widely recognized. Certificate of Need legislation, 
Professional Standard Review Organizations, and the recent 
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National Fealth Planning and Resources Davelopment Act have 
all been dasigned to increase efficiency in hospitals. Further- 
more, the environment confronting hosprals must be consid- 
ered "clu-tered” (Emery and Trist, 1965), consisting of major 
forces all opposed to cost escalation: third-party payers, state 
governments, insurance companies, industrial corporations, 
and the federal government. 


Insuranca firms and their environments. Evidence indicated 
that the Environment of the insurance industry primarily re- 
quired it tp develop new products and nevs markets. First, 
insurance companies were under considerable pressure to 
design new policies to meet the needs of a dramatically 
changing market and to stay competitive with other financial 
service industries that were broadening thair domains. Second, 
the indus7ry was faced with serious threats to its existing lines. 
For examoale, rampant inflation and the prospect of some form 
of nationél health insurance caused firms to consider new, 
replacem=nt lines such as variable annuities, mutual funds, real 
estate, ard soon. A third factor causing prmary attention to the 
output tack was notso much an environmental requirement as a 
market ccndition. Executives consistently indicated an 
industry-wide perception that insurance consumers are not 
price-sensitive. The primary competitive tools that companies 
have are 2roduct features and agents’ sel ing skills (and agents 
are drawr to firms with new and innovative products). Thus, not 
only were the firms under pressure to develop new products, 
but they vere also not under much market pressure to lower 
costs or td improve efficiency. 


Collegesand their environments. At the time of the research, 
medium-«uality (mean Scholastic Aptitud2 Test scores of 1000 
to 1200) frivate, four-yaar colleges were in the midst of an era 
of stable Snrollment. This unfamiliar market condition elicited 
mixed responses ranging from market adaptations, such as 
adult eduzation and semiprofessional programs, to cost cutting. 
In short, she type of colleges studied did not appear to face a 
single dominant environmental requirement. They did face a 
relatively new environmental trend (decreased market size}, but 
no party in their environment was so influsntial as to impose a 
particularmode of adaptation. They were neither elite enough 
to face st ff resistance to change from thair constituencies nor 
locally dependent enough to have to respond to local requests 
for pragrr atic programs. The colleges in tris study thus serve 
somewhat as a control group, with no apparent dominant 
environmrsntal requirement. 


ldentificetion of Extreme Strategic Types 


Anintegral step in the study was to identif / organizations at the 
strategic =xtremes — Prospectors and Defenders — within 
their industries. Working from three homogeneous sets of 
organizatcons (29 colleges, 33 hospitals, and 15 life insurance 
firms), two independent methods were used to assess 
strategies: (1) quantifiable published date from annual industry 
source bcoks on product/market additions, and (2) assessments 
by expert panels. Only organizations whose strategies were 
rated at tie extremes by both methods were selected for 
study. Thus, the Prospectors selected had introduced signifi- 
cantly mcre new products/services in the previous four years 
than had the Defenders, and they were ragarded by industry 
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experts as significantly more Prospector-like than the Defen- 
ders. The classification process yielded four “pure” Defender 
and four Prospector colleges, three Defender and three Pros- 
pector hospitals, and three Defender and three Prospector 
insurance firms. 


Since a major shortcoming of external measures of strategy is 
that they can lack currency (Snow and Hambrick, 1980), inter- 
views were conducted with the chief executives of all 20 of the 
selected organizations to determine whether their assess- 
ments of current strategic behaviors corresponded with the 
external assessments. We asked only about concrete recent or 
planned product/service/market changes, rather than about 
impressions of “strategies.” The interviews indicated that one 
Prospector college, one Defender college, and one Prospector 
hospital had recently moved toward an Analyzer strategy. Since 
the data conflicted on their strategies, those three organiza- 
tions were not included in analyses involving strategy, although 
they were Included in industry-level analyses. A more detailed 
description of the college classification process and an over- 
view of the general process are presented in Appendix A. 


The three samples had important limits. The organizations 
studied were all “medium-sized” within industries not known 
for strategic sophistication. Data drawn from larger or more 
sophisticated organizations may have yielded different results. 
Second, the diffuse authority known to exist in professional 
organizations such as colleges and hospitals may have affected 
the findings in ways that are estimated in the discussion 
section. Finally, by focusing only on extreme Prospectors and 
Defenders, the study maximized the opportunity to observe the 
hypothesized relationships. A more random sample might not 
have yielded any observable patterns or, alternatively, might 
have yielded more information about the subleties of strategy- 
power patterns that exist in an array of strategic types. 


Data Collection and Measurement 


Each chief executive was asked to identify executives within 
his or her organization to participate in the study. These were to 
include her or himself, all second-level executives, and a 
sample of (or all) third-level executives, up to a maximum of 
twelve per organization. The limit of twelve assured that no 
organization was disproportionately represented In the sample. 
Each chief executive agreed to distribute the mailed question- 
naire packets and to encourage participation in the study. 


The chief executives in the 20 organizations suggested a total 
of 203 executives as participants. Of those, 195 responded 
usefully to the questionnaire, with a response rate for each 
industry of at least 95 percent. Interviews were also conducted 
with executives in six of the participating organizations — one 
Prospector and one Defender randomly selected from each 
industry. This paper primarily presents questionnaire results, 
with limited elaboration based on the interviews. 


identifying executives’ functions. Executives were asked to 
indicate which standard functional area(s) characterized their 
own responsibilities (Appendix B). The eight functions, which 
were generated and defined through literature reviews and 
assistance from executives in the three industries, were 
accounting/finance, external relations, general management, 
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marketing. personnel, process improvement, product/service 
development, and operations. 


The functisnal areas were defined in very general terms so that, 
for examp 2, the “marketing” function would logically apply to, 
say, a college admissions director. An executive's rating of his 
or her inve-vement in each area could take one of four ordinal 
values: 3 (most similar to my responsibilities), 2 (second most 
similar), 1 third most similar), or O (not ranked). Allowing 
respondenzs to rank multiple functions captured hybrid tasks 
that do notalign with a single function. 


Measurinc scanning activities. Developing valid and reliable 
measures «f environmental scanning activities was one of the 
most problematical parts of the research, since scanning tends 
to be fragrr ented, informal, and ad hoc (Aguilar, 1967; 
Mintzberg, 1973). The multiple measures developed for this 
complex managerial activity have been reported elsewhere 
(Hambrick, 1979) but are summarized here. 


Three met! ods were used to measure the amount of scanning 
of the four environmental sectors (output, throughput, adminis- 
trative, and_regulatory) by the executives. The first method 
asked the executives how frequently (7-point interval scale) 
they learned of events or trends in 20 subsectors of the 
environmert, each subsector aligning with one of the four 
broad sectcrs. The portion of the college questionnaire dealing 
with the frequency method is presented in Appendix C. The 
second me’ hod asked the executives to rate (5-point ordinal 
scale) their nterest (the extent to which they made a point of 
staying abreast) in the same 20 environmental subcategories 
used in the Trequency method. The third method asked what 
percentage 2f time spent on scanning was aimed at learning of 
events or trends in each of the four environmental sectors 
(Appendix E). 


Content valciity of all items was sought through the use of 
scholars and executives in the three industnes who screened 
and edited tne items. Internal reliability was tested for the 
multi-item Fequency and interest scales. After weak Items 
were dropp3d, all frequency and interest scales in the three 
industries consisted of four or five items, which were averaged, 
and had Cronbach alphas from .65 to .88. Aretest administered 
six weeks later to a sample of the college executives yielded 
test-retest reliability coefficients of at least .75 for each scan- 
ning variable. Applying Nunnally’s (1967) standards, the scales 
were judgec to be of adequate validity and reliability for this type 
of study. 


The three rreasures of environmental scanning activities were 
combined inco a comprehensive scanning index for each sector 
by convertirg respondents’ scoras on each of three measures 
toZ scores End then by taking the average of the three Z scores 
as the comprehensive measure of the amount that an execu- 
tive scannec a given environmental sector. There was no 
empirical or -heoretical rationale for giving different weights to 
the three maasures. The practical range of scanning scores for 
each sector -vas about —2.00 to +2.00. 


There were -wo rationales for combining the three measures. 
First, the corelations among the three measures were consist- 
ently between .4 and .6 for each environmental sector in each 
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industry sample, indicating that the three measures were 
tapping aspects of the same activity but were not overly 
redundant. Second, the focus was not on the nuances of 
scanning activity as much as on its more general relationships 
with power. Accordingly, a combined measure did not detract 
from the goal, yet it afforded greater parsimony and readability 
of results. 


Measuring power. This study relied on a perceptual measure 
of power (see Clark, 1968, for the limitations of such an 
approach). Each executive was asked to rate, on a scale from 1 
to 7, the influence of each of the participating executives in the 
organization on four types of decisions determined a priori to be 
of major consequence to the organization. Included were 
decisions on product/market additions, operating budget alloca- 
tions, major capital expenditures, and organizational redesign 
(Appendix E). The multiple-respondent measure of power was 
important because of the potential bias in self-reporting (Nealey 
and Owen, 1970). The multiple-decision measure was impor- 
tant because of differential power across varying types of 
decisions (Baldridge, 1971; Hinings et al., 1974). 


An executive's power on a specific type of decision is predicta- 
bly tied to his or her functional area. For example, one would 
expect that marketing executives would have relatively high 
power over product-market decisions, accounting executives 
over budgetary allocations, and so on. These patterns were 
confirmed in correlation results not presented here. What ts of 
interest, then, is the extent to which an executive has power 
over the full array of strategic decisions that an organization 
faces. Accordingly, for each executive, an overall power score 
between 1 and 7 was generated by averaging all the scores he 
or she received for the four types of decisions. This approach 
was empirically justified by Cronbach alphas over .80 for the 
four-item measure for each industry sample. 


A risk in combining the power scores into a composite measure 
was that extreme differences in the salience of the four types 
of decisions in organizations may be masked. For example, in a 
Prospector organization, only product/market decisions may be 
particularly salient, so that marketing-onented executives ap- 
pear to have high power only because ratings of all executives’ 
influence on other types of decisions are very low. The data . 
suggest that this problem did not occur. The mean power score 
for each type of decision, in each industry and strategic type, 
ranged only between 3.10 and 3.60 (standard deviations be- 
tween 1.25 and 1.60). 


As a validation test of the power measure, the correlation 
between power and hierarchical level was calculated, under the 
assumption that the two variables should be at least moderately 
correlated. The correlation of .71, .49, and.71 (allp < .01) inthe 
college, hospital, and insurance samples, respectively, indi- 
cated concurrent validity for the power measure. 


RESULTS 
Power Patterns in Different Environments 


Table 1 shows the relationships between executives’ func- 
tional areas and power for each of three industry samples. 
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Table 1 





Relationships Between Functional Areas and Powe: for Three Samples * 


Fur ctiona! Area 


Throughput Ouʻput Other 
. Personnel/ 
Accounting! Process Product Industrial External General 
Sample Finance Improvement Operations flarketing Development Relations Relations Management 
Hospital 22% 24%¢ agers -309r m 72999 —.28°* —439°9 3 ila 
(N = 60) 
College 13 15" .09 -38990 16° 04 —,39°°* PH as 
(N = 74) 
Insurance -~.19° ~, 04 W ade 218° wor? 07 —,34ee8 2°" 
(N = 61) 





"p< .10;. °% < .05; °*% < 01. 

*Kendall partial correlation coefficients, controlling formierarchica! level. 

Significance levels of standard partial correlations are reported, sinca significance levels cannot be calculated for Kendall 
partial taus (Siegel, 1956). 





Hierarchical level was partialled out of the Kendall correlations 
in order to set aside the effects of formal authority on power 
(Hickson ez al., 1971). 


The data irdicated rslationships between functions and power 
that confo-med strikingly to the hypotheses. In the insurance 
firms, which faced an environmental requirement for 
product/market inncvation, involvement in the marketing and 
product development functions was positively associated with 
power. In che hospicals, which faced an external requirement 
for efficier cy and ccst control, the accounting/finance, process 
improvemsnt, and cperations functions were positively related 
to power. n addition to being individually s gnificant, the 
differences in the hospital and insurance correlations for all of 
the outputand throt ghput functions were significant (based on 
the test redorted by Walker and Lev, 1953). 


In the colleges, whizh did not face a single dominant environ- 
mental recuirement, the relationships between functions and 
power we e somewhat muted and mixed, as expected. Both 
product development and process improvement functions 
were mod3stly (p < .10) positively related 70 power, and the 
marketing function .vas negatively related to power. 


In all three industries, the general management function was 
strongly pasitively associated with power, and the external 
relations function was strongly negatively associated with 
power. It is important to recall that external relations was not 
defined as an output-oriented function, buz rather as a public/ 
governmentitrade ralations function. 


The data indicated that power was related to an executive’s 
functional Situation for coping with the industry's dominant 
environment requirsment. Thus, hypotheses 1a and 2a were 
supportec. It was also hypothesized that cower would be 
related to he extent executives coped with the dominant 
environmental requ rement through their scanning activities. 
Table 2 stows the relationships between scanning and power. 
To test the effects df scanning alone on power, without the 
confoundng effects of functional areas that have already been 
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Table 2 





Relationships Between Environmental Scanning and Power for Three Samples * 





Output 
Sample Sector 
Hospital (N = 60) —.04 
College (N = 74) PT fea 
Insurance {N = 61) Re tables 


 <..10; °% < .05; 99%% < .01. 


Environmental Sector Scanned 


Throughput Administrative Regulatory 
Sector Sector Sector 
.299° .03 —.17 

EY i 209s 229° 

16 935999 33°22 


Kendall partial correlations, controlling for hierarchical level and functional area. 





reported, both the effects of hierarchical level and functional 
area were partialled out of the Kendall correlation coefficients. 


As hypothesized, hospita! executives who scanned the 
throughput sector — that industry's critical sector — had 
relatively great power. The correlation was not significantly 
different, however, from that of the insurance sample. And, as 
hypothesized, insurance executives who scanned the output 
sector — that industry's critical sector — had relatively great 


. power. This correlation was significantly greater fp < .01) than 


for the hospital sample. In the insurance sample, scanning the 
administrative sector was also positively related, and scanning 
the regulatory sector negatively related to power. In the col- 
leges, scanning of each environmental sector was positively 
related to power. This finding was consistent with the conclu- 
sion that the colleges did not face a single dominant environ- 
mental requirement, and it suggests that the colleges valued 
attention to all fronts. The data generally supported hypotheses 
1b and 2b. 


Power and Strategy 


The remaining hypotheses were aimed at exploring the differ- 
ences in power patterns in Prospectors and Defenders. To test 
these, partial correlations that included only the independent 
variables of key theoretical interest were used. Some functional 
areas (personnel, external relations, general management) and 
some scanning activities (administrative and regulatory scan- 
ning) were excluded from the analysis because they did not 
have direct theoretical relevance and in order to retain 
maximum degrees of freedom (Cohen, 1968). In this analysis, 
“input function” is a dummy variable representing all execu- 
tives who indicated their primary function as marketing or 
product development. ‘Throughput function” represents all 
executives who indicated their primary function as accounting, 
process improvement, or operations. 


The results presented in Table 3 indicate partial support for the 
hypotheses. Hypothesis 3a was not supported in the insurance 
fims. In Defender colleges, involvement in the output function 
was negatively related to power, and in Prospectors it was 
unrelated to power. The difference in the correlations was 
significant (jp <.05). A similar "less negative” relationship was 
observed in Prospector hospitals than in Defender hospitals 

{o < .10), partially supporting the hypothesis. 
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Table 3 





Relation of Prospector and Defender Strategies to 3ases of Power for Three Samples * 





Hospitals Colleges Insurance Firms 
Prospectors Defenders Prospectors Defenders Prospectors Defenders 

Basis of Power (V=20) iN=30}) (N=20) (N =29}) (V=31) (V=30) 
Hierarchical Level parre Ke d F bi KST daai Fi: ia poe? 
Functional Area 

Output Function —32 = 7 1 9eF — 08 — 56999 14 — O4 

Throughput Function .08 41° —, 18 apeee —.15 13 
Scanning 

Output Scanning .18 —.17 38" 21 55°r? 11 

Throughput Scanning 31 AAS 25 be i B .03 Keisha 


*p < .10; p < .05; 9°% < 01, 
*Partial correlation coefficients, contralling in turn forall other forms of coping reported in this table. 





Hypothes: s 3b was supported in the hospitals and insurance 
firms. Output scanning was negatively related to power in 
Defenderhospitals, but positively related to power in Prospec- 
tors (diffe-ence significant at .10). Output scanning was 
strongly related to power in Prospector insurance firms and 
generally unrelated to power in Defenders (difference signifi- 
cant at .O£). The particularly strong association (r = .55) be- 
tween ouput scanning and power in Prospector insurance 
firms wag consistent with the contention that the output task 
was critical both to the environment and to the firms’ 
strategies. 


Hypothes s 4a was supported in the hospitals {o <.10) and 
colleges £ <.05) but notin the insurance firms. The particularly 
Strong association (r = .41) between the throughput function 
and powe in the Defender hospitals reflected the primary 
importance of the throughput task they faced. 


Hypothes s 4b, on throughput scanning, was supported only in 
the insurence firms (o <.10), although the nonsignificant dif- 
ferences n the colleges and hospitals were in the hypothesized 
direction. 


In sum, the results indicated scattered support for the 
Strategy-Fower propositions. With some exceptions, coping 
with the ‘ strategic requirement” was positively related to 
power. Al hough this paper has not theorized about the relative 
effects o? the two types of coping (scanning and functional 
area) on power, it bears noting that scanning appeared to be 
generally :he stronger determinant of power patterns in insur- 
ance firms. In the other two industries, the relative strengths of 
the two power bases were more equivocal. Understandably, 
the assoc-ation between hierarchical level and power was 
strong, regardless of industry or strategy. 


DISCUSSION 


This stud™ explored how the environment of an organization 
poses crit cal contingencies that affect internal power patterns. 
The hypo:heses were generally supported, providing an im- 
proved sense of the origins and effects of critical contingen- 
cies. 
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The results suggest that coping with an environmentally im- 
posed contingency is positively related to power. Insurance 
executives who were in marketing or product development 
functions and therefore situated to cope with the industry's 
requirement for product/market innovation had relatively great 
power within their management teams. Hospital executives 
who were in accounting, process improvement, or operations, 
and therefore situated to cope with the industry’s requirement 
for efficiency, had relatively great power. These findings are 
consistent with those of Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) and 
Hinings et al. (1974), who also studied linkages among en- 
vironmental requirements, functional areas, and power. 


The study also examined how environmental scanning — a 
more specific form of coping — related to power under 
different environmental requirements. The results generally 
supported the hypotheses. Insurance executives who scanned 
the critical output sector of the environment had relatively great 
power, even aside from whatever power they possessed as a 
result of their hierarchical level and functional areas. Similar 
patterns were observed for hospital executives who scanned 
that industry's critical throughput sector. 


Thus, coping by being situated in an environmentally critical 
function was a basis for power, and coping with the environ- . 
mental requirement by scanning was an additional and separate 
basis for power. Executives who transcended their functional 
boundaries to scan critical information apparently bolstered 
their power. This is a noteworthy finding, since research has 
documented that considerable cross-functional scanning oc- 
curs (Aguilar, 1967; Kefalas and Schoderbek, 1973; Hambrick, 
1979). 


The results generally supported the theory that an organiza- 
tion's strategy is an additional source of critical contingencies, 
which, when coped with, yield power. In each industry, coping 
with the output task (either by functional area or scanning, and 
sometimes both) was more positively, or less negatively, 
related to power in Prospectors than in Defenders. Conversely, 
coping with the throughput task tended to be more positively 
related to power in Defenders than in Prospectors. | controlled 
for the different environments by conducting the strategy- 
power analyses within industries. 


A rigorous two-way analysis of the effects of environment and 
strategy was not attempted, since | was not confident of the 
cross-industry comparability of the instruments and strategic 
typing process (see Snow and Hambrick, 1980, for discussion 
of the inherent relativity of strategy). However, some conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the apparent interactions of environ- 
ment and strategy. 


lt was expected that organizations pursuing strategies consist- 
ent with their environmental requirements would exhibit very 
pronounced patterns indicating power for executives who 
coped with the unequivocal contingency. In Defender hospi- 
tals, whose environment and strategy both required attention to 
the throughput task, coping with that task, through both 
functional area and scanning, was quite strongly related to 
power. In Prospector insurance firms, whose environment and 
strategy both required attention to the output task, coping with 
that task, through scanning at least, was strongly associated 
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with powar. These organizations might be considered to be 
pursuing “mainstream” strategies, strategies consistent with 
the domirant requirement posed by the environment. In such 
organizations, power patterns were fairly pronounced. 


In organizations whose strategies ran counter to dominant 
environmental requirements, for example, Defender insurance 
firms andProspector hospitals, attention and expertise were 
diffuse ard broadly focused in order to meet conflicting de- 
mands. Ir-such “cross-current” organizations, there were more 
muted power patterns, reflecting the more delicate balance of 
power thet must exist. 


The resul s generally suggested that environment and strategy 
each act ¿s sources of critical contingencies that can be 
conceptually and empirically distinguished. In turn, the results 
supported previous theory which has argued that subunits or 
individuals will have power in relation to the extent to which 
they cope with the organization's critical contingencies. 


A narrow view of strategy and environment was taken deliber- 
ately in order to operationalize the constructs. Strategies other 
than thos in the Miles and Snow typology clearly exist, each 
with its own strategic requirements. Similarly, an array of 
dominant environmental requirements exists. Although the 
limited ccnceptualizations in this paper have allowed cogent 
operationalization of two complex constructs, other re- 
searchers could take quite different, broader views of them. 


Observations Outside the Theory 


The resul s raise some issues that bear discussion, even 
though trey are outside the specific theory that the study 
sought tetest. As expected, hierarchical level was the domi- 
nant pred ctor of power in all three industries. Since hierarchical 
level in tha study was seen as a “crystallization” of earlier 
power pa terns, its effects were isolated. Although it is appar- 
ent that hierarchical level largely determines overall power, the 
extent to which present power affects future hierarchical 
status is unclear. A useful follow-up would be to trace the 
promotion patterns of the executives to determine how their 
subsequent hierarchical advancement is related to their previ- 
ous power. More generally, it is important to view power ina 
dynamic c ontext. Although this study was cross-sectional, a 
temporal nodel has been set forth in which to view, the theory 
and results. Continuing refinements of such dynamic models of 
power are needed. 


The resul:s indicated two functional areas that were consist- 
ently relawed to power, Involvement in general management 
was posit vely related to power, and involvement in external 
relations vas negatively related to power in all three samples, 
even afte controlling for hierarchical level. These pervasive 
patterns ill outside my theory, but | offer two tentative 
explanatians. Hickson et al. (1971) argued that the “centrality” 
of a functon is a determinant of its power. Accordingly, we 
could reason that general managers, who typically span and 
integrate 3 variety of functions, have high centrality and, hence, 
high power. And external relations executives, who typically 
operate a. the boundaries of the organization and who are not 
directly ir-volved in the mainstream tasks, have low centrality 
and low power. 
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The second explanation hinges on the methodology of this 
study which relied on each executive's own interpretation of 
his or her functional responsibilities. An individual's perception 
of his responsibilities may reflect some other attribute that 
affects power. Perhaps the breadth of perspective and integra- 
tive attitude of someone who thinks he or she is a general 
manager may in itself be a basis for power. Conversely, perhaps 
executives who think of themselves as external relations 
executives approach their tasks as organizational adornments 
or appendages and, thus, have lower power. The effects of 
individuals’ role perceptions on their power have not been 
studied systematically. There may be merit in including this in 
future studies. 


Organizational values typically have not been included in models 
of intraorganizational power. Although the focus of this study 
was on differences in the environments of three industries, 
important differences in their values could have accounted for 
some of the findings. For example, in the colleges, involvement 
inthe marketing function was negatively related to power. This 
seems inconsistent with the colleges’ need to attract students 
from a shrinking pool, but it is consistent with a general disdain 
for a “merchandising” view in liberal arts colleges. 


| did not theorize about which of the two different bases for 
coping, functional area or scanning, is more strongly related to 
power. On the one hand, it could be argued that scanning is 
more strongly related to power than functional area, since 
scanning is an active form of coping, and functional area, as 
conceived here, is only a situation from which one might cope. 
On the other hand, it might be argued that functional area is 
more strongly related to power, since it is a robust variable, 
which no doubt reflects all forms of coping — information, 
prevention, and absorption (Hickson stal., 1971). The results of 
this study suggested equivocality about the two forms of 
coping. For example, scanning activities, but not functional 
areas, were related to power in Prospector and Defender 
insurance firms. This seems curious, since functional classifica- 
tions were expected to have the least measurement error for 
the insurance executives. Also, functional boundaries were 
expected to be relatively rigid in the insurance firms, allowing 
function to discriminate power pattems. | can offer no explana- 
tion as to why scanning dominated function in the insurance 
firms. Overall, the results indicated some instances in which 
functions were related to power, some instances In which 
scanning was related to power, and some instances in which 
both were. Analysis of these mixed patterns lies outside the 
scope of this paper, but future research should delve systemat- 
ically into the nuances of different types of coping behaviors 
and their linkages to power. 


Limitations of the Study 


Four limitations of this study are especially notable. First, the 
study did not include an examination of the power of partici- 
pants other than upper-level executives. As Crozier (1964) and 
Perrow (1961) concluded, significant power can reside outside 
the formal hierarchy. The executive focus was particularly 
troublesome in the hospitals, since no members of the typically 
powerful medical staffs were included. This may suggest a 
partial interpretation of why coping with the output task was not 
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related to Dower in Prospector hospitals. Since prospecting 
initiatives >ften originate with members of the medical staff 
(Smith and Kaluzny, 1975), this power may particularly over- 
shadow administrators’ power in Prospector hospitals. This 
study mus-t be carefully viewed as an examination of power 
within tog management teams and not as a study of overall 
power diszribution. 


Asecond imitation is the qualitative assessment of the envi- 
ronments of the three industries studied. Although broad, 
qualitative characterizations of environments seem appropriate 
in this eary stage of research on environment-strategy interac- 
tions (Downey and Ireland, 1979), | can offer no proof that the 
three env ronments differed systematically as portrayed here. 
Future research should attempt more refined measures of 
environm=ntal differences, with awareness of the risk of 
overspec#ying environments along artificial dimensions. 


A third lirr itation is the reliance on the narrow Miles and Snow 
(1978} typology of strategy. | have defended its use by arguing 
that it is empirically based and has applicability in an array of 
industries. unlike other, highly situational views of strategy. Yet 
other wa; s of characterizing strategies could be used (see 
Hambrick 1980, for a review of primary alternatives for 
operationalizing the concept of business-level strategy). Future 
researchers should consider such alternatives, especially mul- 
tivariate €2proaches. 


Finally, ths cross-sectional nature of the study makes it impos- 
sible to ccnclude that environment and strategy lead to power, 
rather then vice versa. Itis reasonable to assume that powerful 
executives tend to promote their preferred strategies and even 
that powerful executives in an entire industry can shape the 
industry's dominant environmental requirement. Longitudinal 
research on power is needed to disentangle causes and effects. 


Environraent-Strategy Research 


This stud has attempted to integrate theory by systematically 
exploring zhe interactive effects of environmentand strategy on 
internal aspects of the organization. The study provides support 
for the ccntention that environment and strategy can be 
conceptually and empirically distinguished and that they both 
can affec internal processes. Although I have focused on the 
effects oi environment and strategy on power, there is need to 
focus on other internal features as well. Research into how 
environment and strategy interact to affect structure, com- 
municaticn, control systems, and managenal roles is needed. 


| have nof directly addressed the question of whether environ- 
ment is more important than strategy in affecting power 
patterns. Research on the factors that bear on their relative 
importance seems important. For example, does strategy tend 
to dominéte In an industry whose products are highly differenti- 
able (cosmetics, magazines), thereby allowing a great deal of 
Strategic atitude? Conversely, does environment dominate in 
an indust whose products are of a commodity character 
(mining, see! production)? What other factors might affect the 
relative importance of these two key constructs? 


it would so be useful to address the prescriptive question of 
what types of alignments among environment, strategy, and 
internal features are Important to organizational performance, 
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APPENDIX A: Process for Classifying Strategies * 
Collage Example 


The colleges analyzed fo selection included all medium-quality (average freshman SAT scores of 1000 to 1200}, 
medium-sized (1000 to 500 students) private colleges in Pennsylvania — a total of 29 institutions. Two separate methods 
were used to classify the colleges according to the Miles and Snow typology. Measures of program additions 
(Prospecting behavior) over the previous four years were calculated for each of the 29 using data published by the state 
Office of Higher Educaticn. An expert panel was also asked to categorize the 29 colleges according to the Miles and Snow 
typology. The panel memoers were selected for their familiarity with the full array of colleges in the state and included the 


president of the Pennsyl-ania Commission for Independent Collages and Universities, a collage president active in the 
statewide coordination of higher edusation, three directors of various bureaus of the state's Office of Higher Education, 
and the institutional research director at a private college in Pennsylvania who had just completed a major study on the 
offerings of private colleces in the state. The coefficient of concordance of the six panel members was .69 {o < .01). 
There was significant cor vergence between the measure based on published data and the ratings of the panel 


(Spearmanr = .56,p < .C1). 


Overview of Selection cf All Three Samples 


initial cohort 


Source of data 
on product market 
additions 


Expert panel 


Concordance 
within panel 


Spearman correlation: 


product/market additions. 


ard expert panel ratings 


Selected for 
CEO interviews 


Final sample 
(after interviews) 


Colleges (V=29) 


1. Pennsylvania 
2. private 
3. SAT 1000—1200 


4. 1000—5000 students 


Survey of Educational 
Programs 

(State Office of 
Education) 


1. head of state 
association of 
private colleges 

2. college president 
3. state education 
officials (3) 

4. statewide study 
director 

69 (o < .01) 


.56 (p < .01) 


4 Prospectors 
4 Defenders 


3 Prospectors 
3 Defenders 
2 Analyzers 


Hospitals (V=33) 


1. greater Pittsburgh 
2. private, nonteaching 
3. 200—1000 beds 


Annual Guide Book 
(American Hospital 
Association} 


1. head of regional 
hospital assn. 


2. Blue Cross official 
3. hospital administrator 


4. HSA official 


.76 (p < .01) 


46 (p < .01) 


3 Prospectors 
3 Defenders 


2 Prospectors 
3 Defenders 
1 Analyzer 


Life insurance 
Firms (A/=15) 


1. headquartered in 
Pennsylvania 

2. assets: $20M to $500M 
3. Best's rating 

of B+ or above 


Best's Life and 
Health Review 


+. head of insurance 
Federation 


2. officer, ACLU 
3. president of 
insurance firm 

4. professor of 
insurance 

.49 (p < .02) 


.41 (p < .05) 


3 Prospectors 
3 Defenders 


3 Prospectors 
3 Defenders 


*Detailed information on he measures of product/market additions or on the expert panel questionnaire may be obtained 


by writing to the author. 
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APPENDIX B: Questionnaire for Identifying Funct. onal Areas (College Example) 


Executive Role 


We are interested in learning about your role in the col ege. Listed below are several typical roles in organizations. Please 
rank up to three rales that seem most similar to your awn role in tha college (1 = most similar, 2 = next most similar, etc.). * 
We understand that none of the roles may coincide ezactly with your responsibilities, but please do your best to translate 
them to your situation. If only one or two roles reflect ~our responsibilities, feel free to only rank one or two. You may find it 
useful to glance at all eight roles first. 


Designing and /or maintaining the «ccounting system, internal contro! {accounting/ finance) 
systems, external reporting systeraus. 

Public relations, fund raising, govesnmental relations, etc. (external relations) 
Integrating the various functions o the organization; formulating (general management) 
and implementing overall policy; oerall goal setting; reporting to 

the board of trustees. 

Revenue generation through identfying, evaluating the needs of, and (marketing) 


attracting customers/clients. 
Designing and implementing polic, for employee selection, advancement, (personnel/industrial 


personnel records, wage determination, labor relations. relations) 

Identifying and implementing new=fficiencies in production or delivery (process improvement) 

of the organization's programs or s=rvices. 

Development and evaluation of new programs or services. (product/service 
development) 

Managing the internal operations cf the organization, including (operations) 


utilization of physical resources; material flow; client/customer 
scheduling, etc. 


*Each executive's responses were recoded so that Lis or her involvement in each area could take on any of four ordinal 
values: 3 (most similar to my responsibilities), 2 {second most similar), 1 (third most similar), or 0 (not ranked). 
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APPENDIX C: Question 1aire for Measuring College Executives’ Scanning Frequency, by Sector 


Listed below are 20 typ3s of external events or trends potentially affecting private liberal arts 
colleges. Please rate* tke approximate frequency with which eéch type of Information comes to 
your attention. - 


Environmental 
Sector ** 


1. Demographic (e.g., age, race, sccio-economic, sex) trends affecting demand (up or down) for any of 
your college’s progrems, or other types of programs. O 


2. Advances in course =cheduling concepts. T 
3. New approaches to motivating cr developing faculty or staff. A 


4. Changes in non-edueation government regulations, e.g., affirmative action, minimum wage, tax 
deductions for charitable gifts, etc. ; 


5. Shifts in societal vals, cultural >eliefs, or attitudes affecting demand (up or down) for any of your 
college’s programs œ other types of programs. 


D 


. New ways of managng expenses for utilities and physical plant maintenance. 


= O) 


. New approaches to slanning systems. 
8. Changes in accreditetion requirements/interpretations. 
9. Major changes in prcgrams offered by comparable or competitive colleges. 
10. New cash managerr=nt techniques. 
11. New approaches to kudgeting systems. 
12. Changes in govemrrental financial aid criteria. 


OD > 4. 0.D > 1 -O 


13. Enrollment levels and patterns of comparable or competitive co leges. 


14. Efficiency statistics 8.g., costs per FTE student, cost per meal served, etc.) for comparable or 
competitive colleges 


~ 


15. New approaches to =rganizational design. 


v > 


16. Court rulings involvirg institutions of higher education. 


17. Possible joint venturas or cooperative/consortium arrangements with other institutions, where the 
intended benefit from cooperation is enhanced curriculum breadth or increased student body size. O 
18. Possible joint venturas or cooperative/consortia arrangements with other institutions, where the 
intended benefit from cooperation increased efficiency or cost sharing. T 
19. New approaches to improved inzernal communication. 
20. State coordinating ccmmission actions. R 
*q 7-point interval scaleswas used: Dncea year or less . . . to... once a day or more. 
**Q = Output 
T = Throughput 
A = Administrative 
R = Regulatory 
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APPENDIX D: Questionnalre for Measuring Collegt Executives’ Scanning Time Allocations 


Every executive spends time — formally or informally — learning about factors external to the college. 
How do you divide your time learning about external e~ents or trends of potential significance to the 
college? Please allocate 100% across the following casgories. You may find it useful to glance at all the 
categories first. 


a. Information about MARKET TRENDS, such as enrdiment patterns, new program or market 
opportunities, threats to existing programs, demographic trends, manpower projections, attitudevalue 


trends, enrollment trends of other colleges, etc. % 
b. Information about trends, concepts or techniques “hat could affect college EFFICIENCY, such as 
new computerization techniques, scheduling concepts, purchasing arrangements, energy cost control 
methods, financial management techniques, etc. Yo 
c. information about trends, concepts, or techniquesoearing on crganizational or ADMINISTRATIVE 
arrangements, such as new approaches to faculty or : taff development, planning/oudgeting 
techniques, organizational design concepts, internal Cmmunication systems, etc. % 
d. Information of a REGULATORY nature (coordinatirg body actions, accreditation, governmental 
trends on higher education, affirmative action rulings, labor relations rulings, legal actions, etc.) % 
e. Other (please specify) — 
% 
100% 
APPENDIX E: Questionnaire for Measuring Power (College Example) 
Decision Roles 
Below tsa list of administrators and their titles at _______College. Please indicate the amount of influence each of these 
people generally has in affecting the outcomes of sash of the types of decisions indicated below. 
Use this key in responding: 
no moderate total 
influence influence influence 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Decision | Decision Il Decision Ill Decision IV 
major capital adding or dropping annual operating organizational re- 
expenditure de- major programs, budget allocations design (changes in 
cisions (a new buil- ing, curricula, services reporting relation- 
major renovations, ships, committee 
etc.) structures, etc.) 
K. Benson (President) 
R. Chase (Dean of College) 
C. Evans (Vice President for 
College Relations and 
Development) 
J. Fay (Vice President for 
Finance and Treasurer) 
H. Kendall (Dean of Students) 
D. Noble (Vice President for 
Physical Planning and 
Operations) 
G. Saunder (Provost and Dean 
of Faculty) 
P. Smith (Assistant to the 
President) 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


At the 198C meeting of the editorial board in Detroit, the editor 
was urged *o share information about the editorial process at 
ASQ more widely. Usuall¥ such information goes to the editorial 
board and whomever elsa persistently buttonholes board 
members. his casual distribution lends itself to rumor, puzzle- 
ment, and c-ccasional inaccuracy. To reduce some of the 
suspense associated witn submitting work to ASQ, we pian to 
provide a veriety of itemsin the next several issues. We plan, for 
example, tc publish a set af guidelines for authors, a new policy 
inviting lettars to the editor, and statistics summarizing turn- 
around tim2s at various stages of the editorial process. 


This issue zontains two izems intended to be more explicit 
about the workings of ASQ. First, a statement of policy concern- 
ing commentary on book ~eviews has been included in the Book 
Review section. Second, in response to numerous requests for 
a ‘realistic ob preview” >f what a person can expect when 
submitting a manuscript to ASQ, we are publishing Gerald 
Salancik's version of crucial mechanics, sentiments, and as- 
sumptions associated wizh how we process writing thatis sent 
to us. People who work with ASQ are in essential agreement 
with the peints Jerry raises. While there may be departures at 
minor poin s due to differences in taste, the process coheres 
and unfolds just about tre way Jerry says it does. 


Adaptation of Gerald Salancik’s Comments for “Journal 
Editors’ Pene!” of The Annual Meeting of the Academy of 
Management, Detroit, August 1980 


Gerald Satancik: ASQ ts considered to be more a scholarly 
journal thas a practitione’s’ journal, a general social science 
journal witt emphasis or organizational behavior and 
organizational theory. | don't think | can articulate a philosophy 
for the joumal, and I certainly don't want to take responsibility 
for articulating the editor Karl Weick’s philosophy. Instead, | will 
describe how ASO proceeds, from which one can infer a 
philosophy and a set of beliefs. 


The logistizs of ASQ are very simple, but all decision making is 
affected b“ these logistizs. Basically, an article or a manuscript 
is submitted to the journal and the managing editor passes it on 
to the editar, Karl Weick. He reads it at that point, as he does 
every one of the 200 to 300 manuscripts received each year, 
and decides whether to send it out for review or send it back to 
the author usually with a specific commentary as to what he 
sees as ths problem witn the manuscript and then usually a 
closing line that says something to that effect: “I don't view 
this as appropriate. Perhaps | have missed something. If you 
want to ge back to me, dlease do.” 


If he sends it out for review, he decides which of the associate 
editors (there are two associate editors, myself and Howard 
Aldrich) sFould receive this particular manuscript. | don’t have 
any great iasight into how he makes that judgment, except that 
itis most lKely on the besis of his assumptions about our 
relevant œ pertises. Howard is a sociologist who tends toward 
what is ca! ed macro-orcanizational analysis. I'm a social 
psycholog-st, and Karl tends to send me more on human 
behavior aspects of organizations. 
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Once the associate editor receives a manuscript, itis his 
responsibility to assign five reviewers. In my case, | have alarge 
file of reviewers that | have generated by asking past ASO 
authors, subscribers, or reviewers to tell me what they would 
like to review for us. | have these topic areas written on cards. In 
addition, | asked each individual to tell me of other individuals 
who would be appropriate for reviewing manuscripts. Sol have 
about 200 names in my files. From that 200 and from two other 
sources, | somehow generate a set of five reviewers. One thing 
i do is read the manuscript, very briefly, because at this pointitis 
not useful for me to read it carefully. | look at the reference list 
and make a judgment as to the paper’s domain, its content and 
conceptual domain. If there are some people referenced that | 
know to be particularly relevant for the manuscript, | simply pull 
those names from the reference list. In addition, | try to develop 
reviewers and writers for the future. So | tend to assign the 
manuscript to a younger reviewer who hasn't had a lot of 
experience reviewing but who is capable and relevant for this 
content area. That name comes from my files. In addition, | then 
assign it to editorial board members. The journal has about thirty 
editorial board members who are appointed on an annual basis 
to the journal and who promise us their time to review 
manuscripts. These reviewers are chosen for their 
commitment to the journal. They are often past authors and 
have been groomed anc tested as outside reviewers first. They 
are willing to invest the time when asked. Outside reviewers 
may not be willing to invest the time each time they are offered 
a manuscript for review. 


The five reviewer assignments are communicated to the 
managing editor by phone and follow-up letter. Three of the five 
are selected as primary reviewers, and two are alternates. Who 
- actually reviews the manuscript, however, depends on random 
and seasonal difficulties of getting people to review the 
manuscript. Academic breaks are more problematic times. 
Most people write then, So we get many manuscripts and 
fewer people willing to review. We send out the manuscript to 
three primary reviewers. On the average about one of them 
says, “| can't do it now. Thank you, but no thank you.” The 
managing editor then selects one of the alternates and sends 
the manuscript out again. The reviews are all retumed to ASQ, 
usually within 45 days, with copies to me. 


Three reviews is an unusual number. Few journals use that 
many. Most use two. Science uses up to six, and three as a 
norm. The reason for three reviews is the nature of the content 
of ASQ. Itis very diverse, very ambiguous. It requires different 
eyes looking at it, which of course further enhances the 
ambiguity. 


It becomes the associate editor's job to disentangle the 
ambiguity. | take the reviews, read them very briefly at that 
point, and then | read the manuscript, and that usually takes me 
six to eight hours. And | read it in detail. My background, in 
addition to psychology, is in journalism. | read the manuscript in 
explicit detail. | question every single sentence. | carefully try to 
get an understanding of the manuscript. And then | look at the 
reviews to see what they say about it, what points they are 
picking up. And | look for the consensus among the reviewers 
about the points, or | look for points that are raised by one 
reviewer, on the assumption thatall of us have difficulty making 
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judgments and one person will hit on one thing and another 
person wil hit on another. | then try to compose all this 
ambiguity nto an articulated decision first and then a letter. 


There are three kinds of decisions. One is an outright reject. 
That hapgens, | guess, in my experience, about 75 percent of 
the time. he next category is a revise and resubmit. We now 
have apo xy at AS2 that a person is given an opportunity to 
make oné-evision. At that point the editors have to make a final 
decision. And the rsascn for this policy is to avoid stringing 
along authors in a very laborious and costly personal process. 


In writing a decision letter, there are three things that | add to 
the editor al process. One is my judgment. | make two kinds of 
judgments. One is about the nature of the topic and its appeal to 
our readeship. An editor's real job is to serve the readership 
and not tr = authors. What I look for are topics, articles, or just 
thoughts ihat wou d appeal! to the kind of readership that ASQ 
attracts o! will build. The second judgment | make has to do with 
the qualit- of the thought, its expression. If you can't say what 
you mear then it doesn’t much matter that you mean it, 
because nobody else is going to be able to understand it and 
benefit frm it. 


Second, | -~eview tre reviewers. The reviewers often do not 
articulate carefully -vhat they see as a problem with the 
manuscrirt. Part of my job is to invent a rationale for what they 
see as the problem. And if | can’t figure out what they are 
seeing as-a problern, that is, if | disagree, | simply dismiss their 
judgment Dn that cccasion, and say so. | say, “The reviewer 
thinks this is a problem. | can’t see that itis a problem.” In 
addition, bwill pointout problems that! think the reviewers have 
missed, gain on the assumption that all of us are limited and 
sincere haman beings and that we can make mistakes and may 
not see tl ngs. 


My next tesk is to evaluate and articulate. | attempt to articulate, 
usually ina long-winded way, what to do with the manuscript. If 
the judgment has been made that there is something in it of 
value to cur readership, there are no overwhelmingly severe 
problems with it such that the whole study — usually it is an 
empiricalstudy — s invalidated because of logic, methodolog|- 
cal problems, or watever, | assume that the problem then is 
one of presentation. | rely on my own background in journalism 
to attemp: to articLlate how to present this material. 


- Now, in undertakirg that task, one constantly straddles the 
fence beween being the creator and being the reviewer, being 
an editor =nd beinc an author. | don't Know how familiar you all 
are with editing as a business, but editors can be as important.as 
theirautrors. Anyway, | try to articulate what! think can be done 
on a very >peratioral level. | have even suggested such things 
as, “Sit d=>wn with this manuscript and take a scissors and cut 
outthe p=ces you ike; mount them, putthem ina pile. Take the 
rest, thra it away. Work from the pile that you have cut apart 
and rewrde it” A final thing that | contribute in evaluating and 
articulatir 3 is that | make explicit whatASQ is or is not willing to 
commit iself to atthis point. If itis for a revision, | simply say, 
“At this ¢ dint | think you have enough here that eventually 
somethirg will come out of it,” if I truly believe that. | don’t 
make suc 1 judgments lightly. Or I say, ““My guess is that 
nothing will come Dut of this unless you are really able to 
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articulate this in some way. | can’t make a judgmenton that yet, 
because | don't know enough about you or your capabilities in 

writing and presenting.” ASQ matenial is very complicated, so 

writing is a critical issue. 


The third thing | do as an editor is to be a gentleman. This, for 
me, is a very important role, primarily because of my own 
experience, since the age of 15 as an author, during which time 
| have accumulated over five hundred rejections for all kinds of 
material. | try to maintain.a little dignity and humanity in the 
reviewing process. Reviewers once in a while will write, and | 
have myself written as a reviewer, very scatological comments 
— often withouta lot of intent, often thoughtlessly, just outofa 
sense of frustration. Some reviewers report that they spend 
eight hours with a manuscript. That can get very frustrating. 
Whati do is to try to bring a little humanity back into the process, 
recognizing that what is on the other end of a decision letter, at 
the other end of a manuscript, is another human being who 
lives in a human world and who is not going to be told easily, “| 
don’t like what you think. | don’t like what you say, and | don't 
like what you write.” The other day, somebody told me that | 
had essentially said, “This is very badly written.” The person to 
whom | had said this is a former journalist who was very 
offended by my statement. The comment was unfortunate, és 
it took this person some two or three months to unwind from it. 


The next thing that happens in the editorial process is that the 
author turns in a revision. [he whole process, in essence, starts 
over again. The revision is sent to three reviewers, new 
judgments are made on the paper, and the editor makes a final 
decision. If a manuscript is accepted for publication, then the 
third process starts, the process of editing by the copy editor. 


The result of this review process is easy to quantify and hard to 
qualify. An accepted manuscript will have had about 25 to 30 
editorial hours of fine independent minds offering advice and 
many additional hours of careful copy editing. However, be- 
cause we work through the mails, the whole process takes, on 
the average, about 90 to 100 days. 


Audience: What do editors do with revisions resubmitted to a 
joumal? 


G.S.: In some cases, send it back to the original reviewers. 
However, there are certain cases under which the reviewers 
may no longer be appropriate. That is, it may have been that 
what was uncovered in the review process was some kind of 
severe Statistical question that requires a different kind of 
expertise. But remember we are talking about human beings 
here. The reviewers quickly develop a sense of ownership and 
responsibility for the manuscripts that is very important to us. 
So, in addition to worrying about the humanity of the author, wa 
always have to worry about dealing with our reviewers as if they 
were human. 


Audience: When you review again, do you do it the same way 
you did it the first time, or is it handled with special care, special 
preference? 


G.S.: You mean in terms of the logistics of it? Well, the logistics 
are the same. Thatis, the revised manuscript comes in — if it 
comes in. Now thatis a decision that the author has to make. In 
some cases it is explicitly stated that the author has to decide 
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whether if is worth the investment of his time to revise, 
whether he thinks that it is going to work at this point or not. All| 
can tell him is what | believe. Assuming the author has done 
that and s=ntina revision, itis handled logistically as if it were a 
new manuscript. It comes in the mail to me. | look atit, realize it 
is arevisicn, because itis said to be, and then judge whether to 
send it tothe original three reviewers or add a new one. It 
depends.on how finished the product is and whether the 
problems if there were any (in some cases there are no 
problems, were resolved or not. Depending on what judgment 
is made & that point, the process starts over. 


If it goes back to the three reviewers, again we wait perhaps 
two monws for the reviews to come in, and then | sit down 
again and read the new manuscript. In my own personal style, | 
have an €ormous ability to compartmentalize and to forget 
things, sc | have no memory of the former manuscript. | read it 
as if itwe eanew manuscript, because thatis how readers are 
going to rad it. They are not going to have gone through this 
history, and so the history is irrelevant. The reviewers will 
usually key on points that they raised in the initial manuscripts, 
butin the>rocess of rewriting, new points may also arise. | deal 
with thei’ reviews in the same way as before. What are they 
saying? Coes it make sense? ls there evidence for what they 
are saying? If yes, then let's see if there is anything we can do. 
if there is nothing that we can do, make a decision to accept or 
reject. 


Part of waat | add to a decision letter is an evaluation of how 
importan- the reviewer's pointis. | think, from an author's point 
of view, tnat any time anybody says something about your 
manuscrit you give equal weight to everything they say, and 
that is a ig mistake. You should take as your task as an author 
to receive somebody else's comments as nothing more than 
what they are. Somebody else said this about what | did. And 
you shoud not be concerned about rejecting what they say, 
about arcuing back, about pointing out, “My God, your logic 
here is just bizarre.” Now, unfortunately, many authors don’t do 
that, and have to do a lot of it as an editor so that they are not 
overwhelmed by the reviewers. 


Chairperson: One thing that may not be clear is Karl Weick’s 
role. 


G.S.: ASQ is a slightly different journal. It is owned by Cornell 
University. The editor, Karl Weick, is paid by Cornell University, 
and the editor has responsibility for everything that goes on in 
the journal. Now every time that | have done something, 
every tim= a reviewer has done something, Karl Weick reads it, 
makes comments on it. He comments on each decision letter; 
pulls then out if he thinks that they are not appropriate, thinks 
that theyare wrong; states his case. | argue back and am either 
convinced or fail to be convinced by his arguments. But 
ultimatelr, the editor ts responsible and is the one who has to be 
held acccuntable. There always has to be one person who can't 
shift resconsibility. So | will quickly shift my responsibility to 
where it belongs, which is to him. 


Audienca: Do you send articles with the authors’ names on 
them to reviewers? 
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G.S.: No. ASQ uses what is called blind reviewing. That is, the 
reviewers do not know who the authors are. Simultaneously, 
the authors do not know who the reviewers are. The editor 
knows who everybody is. 


CITING 


Philip Runkel {University of Oregon) recently caught the editor 
committing an act which the editor himself finds infuriating 
when committed by others, specifically, “citing authors so 
laconically or cryptically that the reader becomes enraged at 
being treated so cavalierly.” To drive home his point, Runkel 
enclosed a brief discussion on proper form and courtesy when 
citing others. The piece made such good sense that the editor 
asked Runkel for permission to reproduce it. He agreed, and 
here itis, taken from the manuscript of a book Philip J. Runkel is 
co-authoring with Margaret Runkel, titled “A Brief Dictionary of 
American Usage for Scholars and Students in the Social Sci- 
ences and Education” (pp. 27—29): 


It is customary in scholarly writing to cite the work of other authors. 
Some writers may do that just to show how many books they have 
read, but there is also a more serious reason to do it: to tell readers 
where they can get more information on the topic you are writing 
about. You might cite another author to show readers that you are not 
the only one holding an opinion you have stated — that someone else 
agrees with you. You might cite a source of empincal data to back up a 
factual statement you have made. You might cite a review of literature 
that can round out the readers’ appreciation of the scope of a topic. You 
might point readers to a more detailed discussion of atopic you merely 
touch on. You might point readers to a mathematical derivation of a 
formula you use. And so on. 


Many writers, unfortunately, leave us guessing. Some of us readers 
will want to pursue further information of a certain kind, but we cannat 
decide whether to pursue it until we know the kind of information that 
is in the article or book the author has cited. Here is an actual example 
of the kind of citation that infuriates us: 


She drew on their respect to maintain control, sometimes in 
directive ways, sometimes in ways that drew out and developed 
the controls from within (Red! and Wineman, 1952) the children. 


Why should we get Redl and Wineman off the library shelf? What 
information will we find in the book? Do Red! and Wineman tell how to 
draw out and develop controls from within? Do they give the theory 
about controls from within? Do they contrast directive ways and 
drawing-out ways? Did they invent the phrase “controls from within” 
— is the author of the sentence merely giving credit to Redl and 
Wineman? Or do they perhaps tell more about that particular teacher? 
Or about similar teachers? We may be interested in one of those 
questions and not others. We cannot judge whether to go to the 
trouble of getting the book from the library unless we know to what 
kind of further information the author is pointing us. 


Noreader is going to dig up every reference you cite on the chance that 
itmight be interesting. if you hope your readers will care enough about 
your subject so that they will want to read more about it, do them the 
courtesy of telling them the kind of information they can find. Here are 
some examples of ways you might do it: 


Redi and Wineman (1952, pp. 263—275) describe in detail the 
method of drawing out controls from within. 


.. . (the phrase is from Redl and Wineman, 1952, p. 17). 
For another example, see Redl and Wineman (1952, pp. 78—84). 
Redl and Wineman (1952) review the literature. 
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... (Redland Wineman, 1952, Chapter 7, give empirical data. . .). 
Redi and Nineman 1952, p. 19) make the same point. 


Notice that we included page numbers in our examples. It is madden- 
ing to be tolc that there is avaluable piece of information someplace in 
a 600-page book. 


Give in to ycur self-respect. Take it for granted that at least some of 
your readers will be captivated by what you write and will want to know 
more about t. Then be considerate of them. Tell them the kind of 
information they will find and the page they will find it on. 


M.I.T. SUMMER PROGRAMS 


The Masséchusetts Institute of Technology is offering two 
summer p-ograms cn decision analysis under the direction of 
Professor Alvin W. Drake and Dr. Ralph L. Keeney. The first, 
entitled “Cecision Analysis: Basic Concepts and Applications,” 
scheduled for August 10—14, 1981, is intended to provide a 
critical Uncerstanding and working knowledge of the funda- 
mentals o* decision analysis. The program includes lecture, 
problem, e1d discussion sessions and is planned as a self- 
contained, highly interactive introduction to the model, con- 
cepts, and practical methodology of decision analysis. The 
second pregram, "Decision Analysis with Multiple Objectives: 
Concepts and Applications,” which is scheduled for August 
17-21, 19&1, assumes a general knowledge of elementary 
decision analysis. It will explore current concepts and 
methodolc gies for decision problems in which the desirability 
of outcomes depends on their achievement of multiple objec- 
tives. The rogram emphasizes the use of qualitative features 
of preference structures to assist in the determination of utility 
functions; there will be detailed presentation and discussion of 
several case histories, with attention to interactions between 
analysts axd decision makers. For further information on the 
programs, contact Director of the Summer Session, Room 
E19—356, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
MA 02136. 


ERRATUM 


On page 635 of "The Evolution of Organization Analysis in ASQ, 
1959—1973” by Richard L. Daft (December 1980: 623—636), 
the reference to Ouchi and Dowling (1974) should read: 


Ouchi, Wiltam G., and John B. Dowling. 
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BOOK REVIEW REBUTTAL POLICY 


Book reviews are judgments of the individual reviewer. 
Unlike the evaluation of articles, an objective consensus is 
impossible to achieve. By submitting a book for review the 
author and the publisher thus risk the possibility that a 
particular reviewer will be negative in his or her evaluation 
of the volume. It is the option of a book’s author to ask the 
journal not to have his or her book reviewed. The responsi- 
bility of the journal is 1) to assure that an appropriate 
reviewer is selected; 2) to assure that in the critique the 
reviewer deals directly with the book; and 3) to assure thata 
critique is written within the parameters of good taste and 
does not reduce itself to sarcastic witticisms. | should note 
that at times we may fail in regards to each of our three 
responsibilities. At times the reviewer may not have been 
the best choice. In rare instances we have published reviews 
that only superficially deal with the substance and, in even 
rarer instances, we have failed to catch inappropriate one- 
liners. For the most part, however, we have attempted to 
adhere to our three primary objectives. 


The primary source of frustration for many authors are 
those instances in which the reviewer makes specific misin- 
terpretations of facts. This often occurs because the quan- 
tity of books is such that the book review editor does not 
have the time to read each volume from cover to cover. A 
second source of frustration for authors are those instances 
in which a reviewer is critiquing a volume from a theoretical 
perspective that is at odds with the perspective presented in 
the book. This is especially troublesome when the reviewer 
does not explicitly point out this difference in perspective. 
Because such incidents occur or have occurred on very rare 
occasions, inthe futureASQ will entertain letters of rebuttal 
from authors when they can demonstrate that the reviewer 
has either made factual mistakes or has fatled to point out 
his or her own unique orientation. The decision of whether 
or not to publish such letters will be made jointly by the 
editor and the book review editor. Such letters will only be 
published when the case for rebuttal is dramatically clear. 


Samuel B. Bacharach 
Book Review Editor 


Karl E. Weick 
Editor 


Who Gets Ahead? The Determinants of Economic Success 
in America. 

Christopher Jencks, Susan Bartlett, and Associates. New York: 
Basic Books, 1979. 397 pp. $17.50. 


Who Gets Ahead is a sequel to Jencks and company’s highly 
influential study, Inequality, published almost a decade ago. The 
first book expressed skepticism over the extent to which 
inequality in income and occupational status could be explained 
by family background, cognitive skill, or schooling and ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of educational policy in reducing social 
inequality. These findings provoked a continuing controversy. 
Who Gets Ahead is an attempt to bring new evidence to support 
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the first book's premises with more objective, and extensive, 
empirical esearch. 


While the-book succeeds in achieving that goal, it presents few 
new issues or results that were not in the first book. It does 
serve as Euseful statistical appendix to the first book, however, 
providing additional ammunition for the earlier book's conclu- 
sions. 


The differance in the approaches of the two books is evident in 
their titles. Where /nequality, wntten in an often provocative 
and normative style, is broadly critical of society and existing 
social reform, Who Gets Ahead concentrates on the individual, 
shying avvay from generalizations of society or policy, and is 
written ir almost clinical fashion. 


The reader will not find a bold critique of society, nor even 
suggesticns for reform, but, instead, one of the most careful 
and comprehensive studies of the determination of individual 
economic success. Perhaps fearing the controversy created by 
their earler effort, the authors made sure at every step to 
explain tr-eir assumptions and qualify their conclusions. They 
may have gone too far, however, for itis often difficult to pin 
down specific results and conclusions. 


The topic of this research is perhaps the most well-traveled 
junction Eetween economics and sociology. While understand- 
ing the determinants of economic and social status is crucial to 
these twa disciplines, it also has great implications for politics 
and policy. The problem with the topic is that researchers face 
Strict corapetition from other researchers armed with more 
powerfubstatistical technology and improved data. The authors 
of Who Gets Ahead are striving to keep two constituencies 
happy, attempting to satisfy academic colleagues with their 
rigor and to report their results to a general audience. The 
compron ise satisfies neither group completely. 


The primary attraction of this book is its massive attempt to 
increase he reliability of the measurement of the determinants 
of econonic success. The authors mobilized a large group of 
researchars, eleven large data sets, and over $400,000 in 
researchygrants to address this issue. The most innovative 
feature c7 the book is the comparison of many different surveys 
for the measurement of the same parameters. Most previous 
studies kave relied on one or perhaps two sets of data; here the 
researchers use five commonly used sources and six more 
specialized ones. While it is confusing at times to keep straight 
all the features of the different data sets, and even harder to 
remembar the permutation of results, this diversity provides 
the basis for a healthy skepticism that is not often found in 
empirica research. These researchers take great care in distin- 
guishing the variables’ definitions in each source and in compar- 
ing their nethods of selection and coverage. 


After a b-ief introduction, the book is organized in a series of 
chapters that supposedly can be readin any order. The difficulty 
with tha’ format is that it puts too much stress on the 
introductory and summary chapters to sell the contribution, 
results, end perspectives. | don't feel that enough effort was 
made to nighlight the significance of the research, and readers 
are forced to organize the results and search for meaning 
themselves. 
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In order to make a book with a fair amount of statistical 
inferences and language accessible to the general reader, the 
authors have included a clearly written chapter on statistical 
methodology (Chapter 2). In some sense, this chapter is 
insufficient to train the statistical navice and is unnecessary for 
anyone with training. It would have made more sense to have 
integrated explanations in the text where needed and to have 
relegated more of the technical explanation to footnotes. This 
was done quite well in /nequality. 


There are chapters for each of the important determinants of 
economic success — family background, academic ability, 
non-cognitive traits, education, and race — mirroring the struc- 
ture of Inequality. The study of family background uses the 
increasingly popular technique of comparing brothers. Since 
brothers share the same family background and at least some 
of the same genes, it might be expected that if family back- 
ground is an important determinant of success, then the 
economic status of brothers would be strongly related. This 
technique has the advantage of allowing the researcher to 
discover the effect of unmeasured family characteristics as 
well as measurable ones. Itis found that almost half of the 
variance in occupational status is explained by family back- 
ground. The disadvantage of the method, however, is that it 
becomes difficult to separate out the different possible expla- 
nations for the effect of family background. Differences could 
be due to hereditary influence, environmental influence, or the 
influence of one brother on another's success. 





While /nequality downplayed the role of cognitive ability in 
explaining differences in earnings, Who Gets Ahead places a 
new emphasis on this factor’s importance. The authors find 
that the impact of cognitive ability on earnings increases with 
age andis still important after controlling for family background. 
The mechanism for the transmission of ability to earnings is 
largely through educational attainment, since more able indi- 
viduals are likely to obtain more education. Although ability 
affects earnings, this explanation of earning differences is still 
relatively minor, bringing into question whether the United 
States can be characterized as a meritocracy. 


Chapter 5 concentrates on the role that an individual's personal- 
ity or non-cognitive traits play in his ar her chance of succeed- 
ing. While the authors find many interesting relationships 
between particular personality traits and success, the lack of a 
causal model, determining an individual's attitudes and traits 
along with the propensity to succeed, limits their power and 
application. They run into the familiar social science problem of 
whether attitudes are a cause of behavior or merely an effect of 
it. Individuals who succeed are likely to have different attitudes 
than those destined for failure, and it becomes difficult to make 
sense of the interaction of the variety of non-cognitive traits. 
The authors do show that personality is not a mere reflection of 
unmeasured family background traits, but they cannot isolate 
whether personality has an independent effect on earnings. 
Clearly, amore sophisticated model could settle some of these 
issues. 


Chapter 6 investigates the much-discussed subject of the 
impact of education on earnings. Though the authors reproduce 
many results of previous papers, there is very little new here to 
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report. They reiterate the suggestion, first offered in Inequality, 
that the equalization of education will have a small effect on 
income inequality and the alleviation of poverty, because educa- 
tion has a relatively small effect on earnings. When other things 
are held ccnstant, h gh-echool dropouts suffer poor earnings 
mainly because of assoc ated family and ability traits rather than 
just because of a lack of education. Since education is the only 
characteristic in the autors’ study that is readily malleable by 
policy, Who Gets Akead provides few encouraging remarks on 
how socia’ inequality can be eliminated. 


The next cnapter also explores a popular issue: that of the 
effect of race on ea nincs. Much of the research duplicates 
previous findings or the differences in the rate of return for 
blacks and for whites and the recent reduction in these 
differences. The auzhors’ discussion of how the differences in 
earnings among blacks end whites could be due to either 
unmeasured productivity differences or discrimination is well 
done but not very or ginal. It seems that with the wealth of data, 
new grourd could have deen broken on this old subject. 


© Much of tt e work o* these chapters retraces that of Inequality, 
with very ‘ew surpnses. In the later part of the book, the 
authors dc approaci a question of great interest and signifi- 
cance: Wry do researchers asking similar questions, often with 
the same data set, come to such widely differing conclusions? 
Jencks and his co-authcrs analyze the impact of differences 
among daa sets and differences in research style. They take 
the relationship between education and earnings and compare 
results from the use of zhe 1970 Census with those from the 
Pane! Stucy of Income Dynamics of the same year. They pay 
close attention to methcdological differences in the creation of 
the sampiss, samp ing errors, and possible explanations of the 
remaining-differences in the results. An interesting aspect of 
this invesagation is the authors’ ability to create different 
conclusions simply by using different data sets, different 
definitions of income, and different treatments of unusual 
cases. By llustrating the process of “data mining,” they provide 
important insights into how important this aspect of empirical 
research c an be in expleining disparate findings. They argue 
that the s-andardization of method is necessary both for the 
collectorsaf data and fcr researchers. The two chapters 
devoted te research methodology are a valuable start in the 
reform ofstandard operating procedure in quantitative social 
science. 


Although -he reader of lVho Gets Ahead can only be amazed by 
the amount of work that went into it, there are several 
deficiencs that reduce the value of the product. Foremost is 
the lack o` a unifying theoretical structure in the analysis to give 
the many =mpincal results interpretation and meaning. The 
reader is forced to assess, unassisted, the importance of a 
particular Tact for social science and policy. Not only does this 
flaw inconvenience the reader, it also prevents the book from 
addressing some ir teresting questions. While the importance 
of the dif erent components in the explanation of economic 
success — family background, ability, and education — is 
assessed the mechanism by which these elements interact Is 
glossed over. This 2reaces difficulties in the interpretation of 
the results as causal ef-ects and not mere correlations. Impor- 
tant policy issues such as the effect of the equalization of 
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educational opportunity or compensation of the poor cannot 
then be easily investigated. 


The authors hint at a theory only in the concluding pages, ina 
discussion of the role of "luck" in determining success. /nequal- 
ity had presented the controversial interpretation that the 
residual variation is basically the effect of chance. Economists 
were quick to reply that the residual variation may represent 
instead unmeasured personal! characteristics and not any inde- 
terminacy in the wage. In Who Gets Ahead, the authors 
resurrect the roie of chance by appeal to the possible existence 
of imperfections and structural rigidities in the workings of the 
labor market. While this issue is quite interesting and should 
have been developed in more detail, little new evidence is 
presented here. 


Although many readers who pick up Who Gets Ahead expect- 
ing a book of the scale of Inequality in its provocativeness and 
impact will be disappointed, they will find Who Gets Ahead a 
more scholarly and careful study. Who Gets Ahead will not 
make headlines, but it is likely to make a more permanent 
contribution to the stock of knowledge on the determination of 
economic success and social status. 


Hal Cline 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Education 
University of Rochester 

Rochester, NY 14627 
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The Politics of Organizational Change 
lain Mangham. London: Associated Business Press, 1979; 
Westport, CT.: Greenwood Press, 1980. 221 pp. $23.95. 


The crisis in organizational analysis to which J. Kenneth Benson 
directed his editor's introduction in the now well known special 
issue of Sociological Quarterly (1977) has not gone away. 
Wrapping up the loose ends of organizational theorizing, Per- 
row (1979) speculates on the possibility that ‘“ethno-Marxism, 
a deliberately provoking neologism that collects the various 
elements of this ‘‘crisis,’’ will constitute the major trend in the 
immediate future. Responding to Mangham’s volume and its 
earlier (1978) companion as evidence that the future is now 
would be somewhat premature; but they do suggest that 
elements of the crisis are already influencing thinking and 
research in organizational development. The Politics of Organi- 
zational Change is only part of the synthetic and applied work 
that is going on within the Centre for the Study of Organiza- 
tional Change and Development in the School of Management 
at the University of Bath, England. Yet, in this book the 
concerns for individual cognitive perspectives, for political 
interaction among individuals with differing viewpoints as the 
basis for organizational life, for the organizational consultant as 
one viewpoint and one political figure among many capture both 
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the diversity of the Cantre’s work and the hard-nosed, reflexive 
‘character ci its action research. 


With these opening remarks, | want to claim that the decep- 
tively modest little volume under review, intended to be read 
mainly by managers atall levels and in all kinds of organizations, 
is deserving of a broader intellectual context and larger reading 
public than it indicatas. As the most accessible, synthetic 
product of zhe Centre, where lain Mangham is Director, this 
book introcuces pecple involved with organizational develop- 
ment to tha work of an interesting British group of academic 
practitione s. At the same time, the micro-political approach to 
organizaticnal life weaves and develops themes that are dear to 
the heart cf symbol c interactionists. Finally, the direct, lucid 
style of the volume will attract and retain the attention of 
undergradaate and craduate students with concrete interests in 
organizaticnal analysis, development, and change. 


This is a ccrsciously discursive volume; but any reviewer worth 
his salt cold find detectable sections around which to organize 
some corments. M angham begins with a swift and over- 
digested review of some major perspectives on organizations. 
He evaluas classical, human relations, and systems ap- 
proaches zs partial and inadequate against a practical standard 
—- they fai to provice realistic guides to taking action within 
organizaticns because they depend on either deterministic 
metaphors or elegiaz models of humans and their relationships. 
With this critique in hand, he introduces a preference for a 
micro-poliical approach. The three major sections of the 
volume, tren, allow him first, to specify the self-reflective 
character of human persons and the symbolic interaction that 
constitutes their relationships in organizations and elsewhere; 
second and uniquely, to blend this interactionist viewpoint with 
a micro-pditical approach that leans lightly on the negotiated 
order” theorists (ses, for example, Strauss, 1978); and finally, 
to illustrate from his own action research how processes of 
organizaticnal change may be encouraged, guided, and sus- 
tained witrin limits. 


The first saction is quite straightforward. Without over- 
documentation and generally from Blumer’s position (espe- 
cially, 1963), Mangham sketches an image of the humanasa 
creative, Symboling process engaged in interpretive interaction 
with self, snvironmsnt, and others. A variety of illustrations 
drawn from his own research gives clear, graceful life to a 
number o` interactionist concepts, including “meaning,” 
“self,” “irterpretat on,” “roles,” and “scripts.” Then, he takes 
the concent of “interaction” to organize a discussion of how 
persons Ir organizations pursue their goals by means of tenta- 
tive definizions of s tuations, which include agreements on the 
nature of self and a ter and any other dimensions of reality 
required for joint action. 


in the secc nd secticn, considerations of the creative aspects of 
interactior are temgered and chastened by a corrective empha- 
Sis on the -outines that make up most organizational conduct. 
Mangharis willing to regard organizations as networks of joint 
action tha have errerged from mutual accommodations and 
range frora the constantly innovative to the completely routine. 
Of course the initiel process of making such accommodations 
will be creative; but a continuation of the encounters in which 
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these agreements provide acceptable and predictable out- 
comes will rapidly stabilize and routinize them. Hence, the joint 
action which makes up the organization can be treated as a 
“negotiated order” thatis variously constructed and reaffirmed 
on a daily basis. The politics of organizations, for Mangham 
then, are the processes through which particular definitions of 
self, other, and situation are imposed and negotiated. 


Many factors are involved in these micro-political endeavors, 
and this author tries to offer only a suggestive outline of what 
he considers the most important. However, he does clearly 
recognize that the most crucial factor is power. He treats this 
concept rather loosely, touching a number of theoretical posi- 
tions along the way; but he is willing to regard power as 
including both naked force and the control of various resources, 
including rewards, sanctions, expertise, and information. He 
collects these notions by interpreting power as ‘‘getting others 
to accept your view and perspective on events and situations” 
(Overington, 1979: 99). As a researcher in organizational 
change, Mangham is more interested in situations where 
control of power resources is distributed than where there is 
one-sided dictation of bosses (for all that he believes the latter 
to be more common than many practitioners of his trade would 
want to admit). Thus, after giving due weight to the stubborn 
character of routine scripts and the persistence of stabilized 
agreements, he turns his attention in the third section to the 
possibilities for organizational change under conditions of 
shared power and to the part that action researchers can take, 
using the point of view that he develops in this volume. 


Mangham believes that the fundamental condition for change 
is arecognition that it is possible. We have to separate 
ourselves from the routine scripts in which we are involved, and 
for this he advocates something like a Brechtian verfremadungs, 
in order to grasp alternative possibilities for action. However, 
translating such possibilities into some goal that is mutually, 
rather than merely personally desirable, requires skills in 
negotiating new agreements. These necessarily involve 
agreements on both the character of the situation and the 
selves that are involved. Change under conditions of shared 
power, therefore, turns around a variety of skills that are 
involved In persuasive negotiation. Can Individuals be trained in 
such skills? Mangham’s answer is a qualified “yes, but.” He 
has been the T-group route (1973) and is disinclined to advocate 
such a strategy unless the training situation can be made more 
like everyday life in organizations, i.e., unless the important 
dimensions of micro-politics can be explicitly worked on and 
with. Too much work in the human relations tradition stresses 
“cooperation and collaboration and chooses to ignore 

... man’s evident capacity, and occasional ardent desire, 

to screw his fellow man... (Mangham, 1979: 15). At the 
same time, because organizational politics are an affair of 
individuals in groups, it is groups that should be the focus of 
training for effective negotiation. 


In these final chapters of his book, Mangham shows us how 
the perspective developed in the first two sections can inform 
such group training and discusses his own interventions as a 
consultant in real-life group interaction at a senior corporate 
level. All parties, including the consultant, have self interests to 
pursue in these groups; Mangham’‘s perspective suggests that 
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if these groups are to be made more effective, individuals must 
be led to an accurate grasp of the various definitions of self and 
situation that they bring with them. From there, itis sometimes 
possible tt negotiate a joint agreement that is genuinely ac- 
ceptable te all. This can be best accomplished if each individual 
in the group understands and becomes skilled in the micro- 
political maneuvers that constitute group interaction in 
decision-making contexts. One could sum up his approach, inall 
its hard-bciled directness, from his comments on a merger that 
he uses as an extended illustration: “Throughout the meeting 
there remained an appropriately /ow level of trust...” (p. 214). 


í find this Dook attractive. Its wry, simple style betrays an 
obvious uxderstanding of a literature far broader than footnotes 
and references indicate. In a peculiar way, this inspires a 
confidence in Mangham’s theoretica! insights and research 
capacity ct of proportion with the volume’s stated objectives. | 
would want to hire him as a consultant for anything that he 
would do; | am sure that his intended public among managers 
will feel tr e same. However, | have insisted that we can read 
this volun: e in a broader context, and we can; but, in so doing, 
one must 2e aware that this is work in progress. A number of 
theoreticel hats could be knit from the loose ends. As an 
academic-sociologist with great sympathies for the micro- 
political axproach that is offered in this book, | hope that 
Manghan. can be persuaded to take time off from action 
research do some armchair work. Meantime, | shall keep my 
head as v arm as | can with what he offers here. 


Michael 4. Overington 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Saint Marx's University 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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Contested Terrain: The Transformation of The Workplace In 
The Twentieth Century. 

Richard Edwards. New York: Basic Books, 1979. 261 pp. 
$12.95. 


In Contested Terrain, Richard Edwards presents a provocative, 
historical study of the evolution of control systems in American 
business n the course of the twentieth century. His use of a 
Marxist feamework as the basis for his analysis is a welcome 
counterpaint to the customary models employed by most 
students Df organizations. All too often we engage in shallow 
self-scruziny which passes as a serious attempt to analyze the 
faults in cur field and suggest new directions to revitalize the 
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study of organizations and the people in them. Our efforts rarely 
question the uses to which the results of organizational investi- 
gations are put, yet same questioning of purpose is a vital part of 
any truly critical review. While this book may not increase our 
powers of self-perception, the critique of capitalism inherent in 
the Marxist framework should force the reader to seriously 
consider how organizational science is utilized. 


The basic arguments on which the book is based are all 
presented in Chapter 1. Edwards argues that labor under 
capitalism is a commadity from which the capitalists try to 
extract as much as pcssible for as little cost as possible. This 
effort at exploitation creates a fundamental tension between 
the worker and the capitalist. Control systems are created in an 
effort to deal with this tension. While the type of control 
system is determined, in large part, by the social and historical 
context In which the business operates, because people are 
involved there is an inherent indeterminancy to the labor 
process. Control systems are the mechanisms utilized to’ 
organize work so as to reduce the conflict engendered by such 
indeterminancy. Howaver, no control system can eliminate the 
tension between management and workers that exists solely 
on the basis of a capitalist mode of production. This tension will 
constantly resurface, forcing further alterations in the mecha- 
nisms of control. It is a series of such transformations in the 
workplace in the course of this century that Edwards seeks to 
document. | 


According to Edwards, control systems coordinate three as- 
pects of the labor process: (1) the direction; (2) the evaluation; 
and (3) the discipline. In small firms such as those that typify the 
early development of zhe American economy, a single entre- 
preneur handled all thee aspects of control through direct 
contact with the production process and the workers. This 
mode of simple control gave way, with the growth of large 
firms and an increasing state involvement with the economy, to 
more structural forms of control, i.e., control brought about 
either through structuring of the labor process (technical con- 
trol) or the social process (bureaucratic control). The end result 
of these transformations has been a fractionalization of the 
working class that has altered the face of national politics. The 
remainder of the book goes on to detail the phases and 
repercussions of this transformation. 


The fractionalization of the working class combines with the 
merger of public and crivate sectors through bureaucratic 
control to shift the class struggle to the state level, where the 
struggle is seen in the form of “class fraction politics.” In 
essence, the tension on this level is between the needs of a 
capitalist economy and the demands of a democratic govern- 
ment. Capitalist control over government is essential to the 
well-being of a capitalist economy but is rendered uncertain due 
to fraction politics. The danger, according to Edwards, is that 
the substance of a democratic government will be gutted, while 
the form is maintained. In the final chapter he argues that a 
democratic and socialistic system that allows for participation In 
decision making on all spheres and levels is the best answer to 
this dilemma. 


Three aspects of this work stand out as significant. First, it 
redresses the one-sided view that dominates the management 
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literature. Too often students of organizations accept the 
premises o” capitalism or assume that they are aware of the 
needs of workers. Rarely are these assumptions thoroughly 
subjected D critical review. Edwards’ emphasis on unions and 
the struggl2 of workers to achieve equity is a welcome relief 
from this s2rene portrayal of management-oriented research. 
Second, th oughout this work, Edwards makes good use of 
Statistics aad secondary data to support his arguments. The 
‘ongitudiné and historical nature of much of the supporting data 
adds to the power of the points being made (for example, the 
displacement of foremen with the rise of technical control is 
validated tt rough a review of employment records on the 
number of Foremen employed over a span of years). Third, this 
study provides a substantive backdrop against which to 
examine several of the important topics in organizational behav- 
ior. In following the interplay between management and work- 
ers over ths course of the twentieth century, Edwards presents 
an excellert illustration of the relation between organizations 
and their eqwironments. It is obvious that while organizations 
are detenrined by the conditions in their environment (Aldrich, 
1979), thev are equally able to enact their environments (Weick, 
1977). Gererally, Edwards’ analysis does not allow for simplistic 
answers tc the complex questions that confront organizational 
researches. However, there are aspects of this work that may 
prevent tha reader from taking full advantage of its potential. 


The major drawback to this work is also its major strength: the 
use of a Marxist paradigm and its critical stance towards 
capitalism. Part of the drawback arises from the polemical 
nature of cortions of this work (for example, the section on 
democrati= socialism). While the polemics themselves may 
make cert: in readers defensive, itis the presence of a few 
unanswered questicns that is most disturbing. First, there is 
some con usion as to the level of analysis. Despite the identifi- 
cation of s=veral individual capitalists, it seems apparent that 
Edwards refers to capitalists as a class of people. It is never 
clear just wwho composes this class. While the brunt of the 
argument Dresented relies on macro-level concepts, the reali- 
zation of these events occurs on a micro-level. By failing to deal 
with these processes on a micro-level, Edwards is forced to 
rely on judgment rather than analysis in parts of this book (again 
the polem cs). The characterizations of workers that open 
Chapter 1 are examples of this failure. Edwards recognizes his 
failure to ceal with the social existence of workers (or of the 
capitalists for that matter). It seems apparent that consideration 
must be gven to the perceptions or consciousness of workers 
and management if a thorough Marxist analysis is to be 
undertaken. While the economic descriptions of the labor 
market segments, processes, and outcomes are revealing, 
without ar examination of how the workers’ perceptions relate 
to these s2gments, much of Edwards’ arguments must remain 
suggestive. 


The strength of the analysis lies in its ability to provide a 
framewors in which to critically evaluate the uses to which 
developments in organizational research are frequently put. 
Edwards’ description of the transformation of control systems 
reads like an outline to an introductory course in organizational 
behavior. All of these developments occurred under the guise of 
objective nvestigation, yet the results are not without political 
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consequences. While the reader may not agree with Edwards’ 
interpretation, one cannot finish the book without critically 
considering the uses of organizaticnal behavior. That alone is 
enough to recommend reading this work. 


Stephen Mark Mitchell 

Research Associate 

New York State School of Industria! 
and Labor Relations 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 
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Organizational Functioning in a Cross-Cultural Perspective. 
George W. England, Anant R. Negandhi, and Bernhard Wilpert, 
editors. Kent, OH: Comparative Administration Research Insti- 
tute, Kent State University (distributed by the Kent University 
Press), 1979. 322 pp. $15.00. 


This volume contains 11 papers, each of which is commented 
upon by a critic, as well as an introductory chapter and conclu- 
sions by the editors. Both papers and comments were originally 
presented at a conference in Hawaii in 1977. 


The title is rather misleading, for “organizational functioning” 
suggests, | think, an emphasis on the workings of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. However, many contributions deal with at- 
titudes and beliefs instead of processes and have individuals or 
groups (mostly managers) rather than organizations as the units 
of analysis. 


ifthe above interpretation of the title is correct, then only three 
reports fulfill the title's promise. In Chapter 5, Brown and 
Blandin present an attempt to replicate, in the U.S. and In 
Denmark, the work of Lawrence and Lorsch. They selected 
electronics firms in both countries as examples of firms ina 
highly uncertain environment, while wood products firms in the 
U.S. and process industry companies in Denmark represented 
organizations in a relatively secure setting. 


The investigators found that the U.S. electronics firms were 
significantly more differentiated and more integrated and also 
that they more frequently used forecasting methods than the 
firms in the wood industry. In the Danish subsample no such 
differences came to light, which is not surprising since the two 
sets of Danish firms hardly differed as to the degree of 
uncertainty of their environment. On the whole, all the Danish 
firms exhibited not only lower levels of uncertainty, but also less 
use of forecasting methods, less differentiation, and less 
integration than their American counterparts. Brown and Blan- 
din ascribe these differences to political, economic, and socio- 
cultural factors. Nevertheless, one cannot help but wonder to 
what extent the difference is not due simply to the fact that the 
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researches happened to pick Danish organizations in environ- 
ments nor sufficiently varied as to uncertainty. 


De Kervasdoue and Kimberly (Chapter 10) compare data from 
an American and a French study on hospital innovation and 
reveal the agonies of their scholarly souls in search of anew 
paradigm. Initially, the research team also took its lead from 
Lawrenceand Lorsch and set out to explain innovation in terms 
of organizational characteristics such as size, differentiation, 
and integration. The hypotheses in question were confirmed 
for the American but not — at any rate, not to the same extent 
— for the French hospitals. This finding, further analysis, and 
reflections undermined the authors’ faith in the “comparative 
structuralsst paradigm” and stimulated their attempts to con- 
struct an altemative that could do justice to the socio-political 
context o° organizations. The authors give some impressions of 
what such a new paradigm ought to look like and provide the 
reader wi h a very intriguing outline of the intricacies of the 
French, but oddly enough not of the American, health care 
system. 


| found tris, alas, too rare mix of the usual, virtuous, and 
scholarly ~eport with an animated “inside story” quite lively and 
instructive. Whether the authors are nght for the right reasons 
in their criticisms of the "comparative structuralist paradigm” is 
another ratter. Money, in his comments on this paper, makes a 
challengiag case for the possibility that culture perhaps does 
notso much moderate the relationships spelled out in a general 
theory but rather modifies the meanings attached to certain 
mechanisms or processes that customarily serve as indicators 
of the theory's key variables. | would add that, even if sucha 
theory as the one tested by the Franco-American team were 
continger t upon certain macro-societal conditions (or on any 
other corditions, for that matter), this does not necessarily 
imply thaz the paradigmatic base of such a theory is ‘wrong.’ It 
can also mean that one has to extend the theory So as to 
encompess these contingencies. Maybe the authors’ disaffec- 
tion with the old paradigm has more to do with a change of 
interest ia the kind of organizational phenomena and aspects 
covered by this approach than with the specific results of their 
project. 


The last contribution concerned with organizational functioning 
from a cross-cultural perspective is Blankenburg’s essay (Chap- 
ter 14) or employment administration in five European coun- 
tries. The title ‘Comparing the Incomparable” indicates the 
author's problems with “the paradigmatic tradition of studies in 
compara ive organizations” (presumably this “tradition” is the 
-same one as the paradigm criticized by de Kervasdoue and 
Kimberly . Blankenburg finds the conventional wisdom of or- 
ganization theory wanting since his units of analysis are not 
organizat onal entities, but sets of tasks such as administering 
unemplowment insurance, and regulatory, mediating, and policy 
tasks. Students of public administration will recognize this issue 
as the familiar controversy as to whether the main objective of 
the comparative branch of their discipline is to compare struc- 
tures or compare functions. 


Of coursa, when opting for the latter strategy of comparative 
analysis, >ne must be prepared to face the possibility that in 
varous Countries different organizational units perform similar 
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functions, as is the case with unemployment administration 
tasks. The author advocates studying the formation and execu- 
tion of labor market policies against the background of organiza- 
tional networks and national administrative cultures. The reader 
gets a good taste of this holistic approach in three sketches of 
the structure and functioning of labor administration in Italy, 
West Germany, and the United Kingdom. 


Blankenburg, however, is not satisfied by merely juxtaposing 
the three national ‘‘pictures."’ He apparently feels that, after all, 
“the incomparable” is, or ought to be made, comparable and 
undertakes a comparative analysis with the aid of traditional 
concepts like centralization/ decentralization and patterns of 
organizational control. He stresses, like Money, that the 
operationalization of such concepts may vary from culture to 
culture, and he finally breaks a lance for the application of 
Verstehen to make sense out of the different “logics of action” 
in various theaters of operation. 


In a way this paper, like the one by de Kervasdoue and Kimberly, 
which combines an ‘‘outside-” with an “inside-story,”’ is quite 
original and thought-provoking, but at the same time it Is a bit 
inconsistent, as Takamiya'’s pointed comments convincingly 
show. By groping after a new perspective without forsaking the 
firm ground of conventional organizational theory, Blankenburg 
exhibits an ambivalence that will leave many readers with 
profound doubts about both the old and the new perspective! In 
principle, the difficulties the author experienced could be 
overcome by extending the traditional paradigm rather than by 
replacing it. : 


Endruweit's study of German and American police (Chapter 12) 
is much more a description of the structure than an analysis of 
the functioning of the organizations in question. In explaining 
differences in size, police density, hierarchical design, recruit 
selection and training, the author pays a good deal of attention 
to the larger societal context. Casually here and there, the 
author offers quite perceptive insights and considerations, 
such as those on the way in which historical factors relate to 
present-day circumstances. 


The next batch of papers — constituting more than half of the 
book's research reports — has little or nothing to do with 
organizational functioning but concerns attitudes or beliefs of 
organizational participants in different countries. Admittedly, in 
some cases ({i.e., Chapter 3) the methods used make It more 
likely than in other cases that the perceptions of the inter- 
viewees are connected with processes that could affect the 
ways in which their organizations function, but in all these 
chapters this remains very much a matter of hope and faith on 
the part of the authors rather than a focus for their research. 
Although space does not permit detailed reviews of all these 
papers, | will mention those that | found most thought- 
provoking. 


In Chapter 3 Heller and Wilpert present findings on investiga- 
tions in six European countries, the U.S., and Israel, carried out 
through the so-called Group Feedback Analysis of managerial 
decision making. Averages are given per sector and per country. 
intersector differences tally with earlier research outcomes, 
while the international variations show quite conspicuous de- 
viations from those found in previous studies. Furthermore, the 
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researchers found interesting correlations between degree of 
centraliza ion in decision making (as reported by either the 
managers in question or by their subordinates) and perceived 
distances.in job requirements between, and in levels of skill at, 
adjacent t ierarchical levels. Heller and Wi pert, as well as their 
commentator (Davis), assume that manacers adjust their deci- 
sion behavior to their perceptions of skills and skill require- 
ments. Tr atsounds quite plausible, butis tt not equally plausible 
that interdevel differences in skills and sk Il requirements are 
over- or underestimated in accordance wizh the managers’ 
inclinatior s to be the boss, the sole boss, and nothing but the 
boss? 


In Chapte 4, Hoover, Troub, Whitehead, and Flores describe 
the Yugo:.lav system of self-managemen: and the Peruvian 
systemo co-determination, introduced ir 1970. They also 
present survey data gathered in these two countries in 1976 In 
which they asked managers to rank anumber of goals as to 
their current importance and their importance five years earlier. 
Contrary œ their expectations, the authors found no evidence 
of any shfts in the prionties of Peruvian managers. They 
discuss and interpret this and other findings in a thoughtful and 
informatie manner, aware of the limitations of the design of 
their stucy. 


After a lengthy exposition of their conventional approach to 
culture ard Its influence on organizations, Beres and Portland 
(Chapter 3) analyze data on work values of employed Ameri- 
cans and Df a subsample of Amencans of European descent. 
On the wrole the results are consistent with their theory, but 
the indicétors used are quite remote from zhe variables referred 
to in the theory. It would be worthwhile, | feel, if the inves- 
tigators, n their subsequent research, wculd seek ways and 
means ofstudying the interconnections between their nominal 
and operetional definitions. 


England end Negandhi (Chapter 9) also present data on work 
values; in addition they present data on employee concern 
about varous societal issues and problems, on the nature of 
management styles, and on preferences and willingness to 
participats in decision making. The authors compare survey 
data fror American auto and steelworkers and Indian steelwor- 
kers. Workers’ attitudes about public issues did differ in the two 
countries butin several other respects (i.3., factors seen as 
influencirg satisfaction and promotions, perceptions of par- 
ticipative >ossibilities) inter-country variar ce was not impres- 
sive. Theauthors see the results as corrozoration of their 
critical ste nce toward the presumed ubiquity of cultural influ- 
ences on organizational behavior. 


Chapter 73, by Frost and Hayes, does notapply a cross-cultural 
perspective, nor does it pertain to organizational functioning. It 
is a modë of political behavior in organizations, for which 
meager Enpirical evidence comes from an Australian and a 
Canadian<ollege. Although there was no reference made to 
the effeccs of political games on organizational processes or to 
the role o“ hemispherical differences, | must confess, nonethe- 
less, that! found this contribution one of the most sophisti- 
cated anc fruitful pieces of the whole book. 


The book is really a volume of conference proceedings rather 
than a reeder with a well-defined editorial policy intended to 
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assess the state of the field and promote certain new or 
emerging ideas. The batch of papers and comments is quite 
uneven and heterogeneous, and the editors’ introductory and 
concluding remarks, although often well taken, sometimes 
stimulating, and always sensible, are not substantive enough to 
lend coherence to the collection. 


it also appears that neither the editors nor the publisher 
bothered about the editing from a professional-technical point 
of view. This is not merely unsatisfactory from an aesthetic 
point of view; it also reduces the utility of the book for the 
reader. To mention just a few iniquities: in their introduction the 
editors (pp. 11—12) briefly discuss a paper that is notin the 
book! It escaped their notice that in some places (pp. 56—57, 
197} confusing discrepancies occur between the data in the 
tables and what the authors say about them in the text. Some 
comments (e.g., on pp. 127—128) are so non-committal that the 
editors would have done their book land the commentator) a 
favor by deleting or replacing them. References appear to an 
author without a book (p. 136), to a journal without a year 
indication (p. 123), to books that are not yet published or were 
published in other years, by other publishers, or under different 
titles (p. 209). 


Insome instances (pp. 221, 297) references are given to papers 
"presented at the Conference on Cross-Cultural Studies on 
Organization Functioning, Honolulu, Hawaii” with the risk that 
some innocent reader is sent on,a wild-goose chase to obtain a 
paper from someone at the other side of the world while this 
very paper is to be found as a chapter of the book on his desk! 
The subject-index is so short that it is of little benefit to the 
reader. Needless to say, the book abounds with printing errors. 


Although my conclusion is that the whole is not much more 
than the sum of its parts, the sum is not insignificant. As 
indicated, many of these papers are quite valuable and informa- 
tive. Having this set of papers on one’s bookshelf provides one 
with a realistic and fairly representative sample of important 
styles of work, findings, and insights which jointly make up the 
field of cross-cultural organization and comparative manage- 
ment studies today. 


Cornelis J. Lammers 

Professor of Sociology of the Organization 
University of Leyden 

The Netherlands 


Economic Democracy: Workers’ Participation in Chilean 
Industry, 1970—1973. 

Juan G. Espinosa and Andrew S. Zimbalist, editors. New York: 
Academic Press, 1978. 211 pp. $16.50. 


This book is the product of a quantitative, empincal study of a 
fascinating experience: the large scale social experiment with 
industrial democracy in Chile between the years 1970 and 1973. 
The study was so well designed that it addressed itself to many 
of the basic issues concerning that controversial aspect of 
those tumultuous years in Chile’s history. The authors and their 
assistants at the University of Chile clearly worked immensely 
hard collecting data on the 35 firms they investigated. The 
problem with the study lies in the source of data, hence what 
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exactly wes measured, hence what exactly is demonstrated by 
the very interesting results. 


The “Peor e's Unity” (UP) coalition (basicelly the Socialist and 
Communist parties), which won the Chilean presidential elec- 
tion of Ser tember 1970 under the candidacy of Salvador 
Allende, fc-und itself responsible for admiristering an ever- 
larger proportion of Chile’s industrial sectcr. In February 1973, 
that sectc~ contained 80 percent of manufacturing outputanda 
total of 2&) enterprises. | used the phrase “found itself 
responsibe” because in many instances, the transfer occurred 
not as a result of a planned initiative on the part of the 
government but as a result of a Somewha~ spontaneous 
takeover Cy workers or others, who then handed the plants 
over to the government. There were many variations on that 
theme: re=ction to some of the questionakle practices played a 
role in micdle class support for the 1973 coup that overthrew 
Allende. 


In anticipadon of the existence of a public sector (APS — Area of 
Social Prozerty), the Govemment signed an agreement with the 
Central Trede Union Federation (CUT) as early as December 
1970 spec: fying the manner in which worxers, their repre- 
sentatives . and trad2 unions would particicate in the making and 
administezing of poiicy from the national level through sectoral 
and induscry levels, down to the plant, and below. During 1972 
and 1973, most observers — from the Let through the Center 
to the Ricnt (of course!) — thought that participation was not 
working v-ell. One of the authors of Economic Democracy 
wrote shc “tly before the coup that in 10 percent of the state 
firms there was “genuine worker involvement and conscious- 
ness in decision making” (Zimbalist and Szallings, 1973: 12). 


The tone =f this later study, however, is much more upbeat, 
although Zis fundamentally a correlational study—~ what makes 
for greater or lesser success and failure? — and not an attempt 
to assess ~he average level of success. The conceptual design 
is basicaly clear and visible, but itis a des gn with many more 
variables ran an N of 35 can support statistically. Thereis a set 
of antecedent variables including the teclnical-bureaucratic 
structurezaf the industry and characteristics of the labor force, 
political a~d organizational as well as educational. Each of these 
is measu 2d by several indicators. The intsrmediate variable is 
participaton itself, once again measured by many indicators to 
take into sccount the conceptual complexity of participation 
(the degre of power and the range of issues over which it is 
exercisec frequency, setting, etc.). Finally there are the “‘out- 
put variat es,” including a set of economic measures (pro- 
ductivity, innovations, investment, spoilage), morale indices 
(absenteesism), and others. 


This is inceed an ambitious enterprise, anc there is a big catch in 
it. To gatrer reliable data on dozens of indicators for 35 firms for 
three tims periods (to permit the kind of before-and-after com- 
parison ir which the authors were interested) would not only 
have bee- a herculgan task, it would have been impossible in 
many casas. Hence, as footnotes and appendices make clear 
(and they 1eed to be carefully read), data on many objective- 
soundingconcepts were in fact obtained 3y asking key respon- 
dents forassessments. 
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This becomes crucial in evaluating some of the study's most 
interesting results. We find that firms in which unions were in 
the hands of Communist Party members (regarded as arch- 
conservative obstacles by the authors and by others with a 
“revolution now” orientation) are also those in which the 
industry was not taken over by the workers themselves: in 
which participation was not working well: and in which spoilage 
remained high. Are we face to face with correlations among a 
set of objective facts or, since much of the data was obtained 
from one or a group cf like-minded informants, are we dealing 
with correlations among beliefs, perceptions, and attitudes? 
That, too, would be interesting and worthwhile but possibly less 
so and certainly diffe-ent from a correlation among objective 
facts. 


The authors have not faced that problem, and it is to my mind 
such a serious one that | would not accept their results as they 
interpreted them. The study is therefore best viewed not for 
the results obtained, Dut as a very ambitious attempt at a 
rigorous, conceptually well-thought-out study, extraordinarily 
well integrated into various and very diverse bodies of relevant 
literature. It is a giant first step, waiting to be improved upon, 
although the next step — working with more objective indi- 
cators — will not be easy. 


Henry A. Landsberg=r 

Professor of Sociolocy 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
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Human Inference: Szrategies and Shortcomings of Social 
Judgment 

Richard Nisbett and Lae Ross. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1980. 334 pp. $14.95. 


“Being of sound minc and judgement” is a phrase few of us 
feel called upon to use in self-description, unless preparing our 
wills. Itis so clear (at l2ast to ourselves) that our judgment is, in 
fact, generally sound zhat we feel little need for explicit claim. 
However, as the evidence reviewed in this important book 
makes clear, a little more modesty in our assessment of our 
judgmental skills would be entirely appropriate: we have plenty 
to be modest about. Clarifying the grounds for such modesty — 
knowing when and in what ways we are prone to judgmental 
errors — is of value tc us individually, both in our everyday 
groping with the world as “intuitive scientists,” and in our 
professional roles as “formal scientists.” Still more does such 
an understanding raise novel and important questions for 
organizational science. 


Nisbett and Ross use this contrast between the “forma!” and 
the “intuitive” scientist as the central organizing device of the 
book. For both, the broad aim is to achieve some understanding 
of the world and to predict and control its events. When an 
individual fails to utiliza available data appropriately — that is, 
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commits i-ferential errors — these purposes are frustrated. We 
know the world only indirectly, continually making inferences 
from limited information. As “formal” scientists, we strive to 
follow inferential procedures that provide some safeguards 
against such errors. How do we fare when these safeguards 
are lifted — as, clearly, they generally must be, as we go about 
the business of our daily lives? A rather cautious answer seems 
demanded by the evidence reviewed by Nisbett and Ross. 


In barest cutline, the central argument of the book is fairly 
straightfc-ward. We are continually faced, in our everyday lives, 
with daur#ting inferential challenges, to only a tiny fraction of 
which do .ve bring the apparatus of formal scientific inference 
to bear. Fer the rest, we must rely on a variety of informal 
inferentia strategies, most of which we employ swiftly without 
being con=ciously aware of either their nature or limitations. 
Over the cast decade or so, research understanding of several 
such intuCve strategies has grown rapidly. Itis now possible to 
review ara synthesize the findings from this exciting set of 
developments, to suggest what strategies are commonly used, 
the strengths and weaknesses of each, and, in particular, the 
circumstances under which they are likely to bring us to 
significanzinferential error and costly misguided action. 


Two general kinds of intuitive inferential strategies have been 
extensively explored: 


1. Knowl=dge structures: As adults, our abilities to label, 
categoriza, form expectations of, and respond to, complex 
stimuli are strongly shaped by our preexisting knowledge 
structures — beliefs, theories, scripts, schemas, and the like. 
Such shacing is, clearly, essential to dealing with any complex 
environrr=nt and may be normatively appropriate, to the extent 
that the t eory is relevant and sound. However, when knowl- 
edge strictures map reality poorly, they may lead to serious 
(and subjectively undetectable) inferential error. 


2. Judgr 2ntal heuristics: Cognitive economy is also served by 
the use c7 intuitive inferential strategies, including those la- 
belled by Tversky and Kahneman (1974) as the “availability” and 
the “repr=sentativeness”’ heuristics. The former leads us to 
judge events or objects as frequent, probable, or causally 
powertulby the ease with which we can bring examples to 
mind. The normative appropriateness of this heuristic is highly 
variable, s.nce the ‘‘availability”’ of recallable instances is influ- 
enced bymany faciors other than objective frequency: re- 
cency, viiadness, differentially efficient search procedures, and 
others. T-e “‘representativeness”’ heuristic refers to our tend- 
ency to categorize events or objects on the basis of their 
resemblence to the underlying category characteristics. Again, 
the strategy is, at root, a sound one, but is vulnerable to over- 
and mis- 38. Our intuitions of the extent to which, say, small 
samples are ‘representative’ of underlying populations is quite 
poor. The gambler’s fallacy, for example, appears to tum on our 
misguided intuition thata run of reds will be followed bya run of 
blacks, tc restore the “‘representativeness”’ of the sample to 
the unde ying fairness of the wheel. 


The book s heavily concerned with the operation of these 

intuitive inferential strategies and with the astonishing range of 
both everyday and work-related contexts in which their effects 
are mani wested — with deleterious consequences ranging from 
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mild embarrassment to potential catastrophe. The first part of 
the book (Chapters 1 through 3) provides an overview of the 
issues to be examined and a survey of the intuitive strategies 
themselves. The second part of the book (Chapters 4 through 
8) probes more deeply the contrast between the formal and the 
intuitive scientist as each goes about the crucial inferential 
tasks: characterizing data, samples, and populations; assessing 
covariation; making assignments of causality; predicting future 
events; and formulating and revising theories. The final section 
of the book (Chapters 9 through 12) examines the implications 
of the findings in four areas: the limitations of our self-insight; 
the relative importance of cognitive and emotional factors in 
lapses from rationality (the “hot versus cold cognitions” issue, 
in Abelson’s [1963 ]charactenzation); an assessment of the 
extent of the practical damage attributable to our inferential 
failures; and, finally, some thoughts on the possibilities for 
improving human inference. 


Even to outline the research challenges and opportunities this 
book opens up for the organizational sciences would require an 
essay far beyond the scope of this review. The broad thrust of 
such an effort can, however, be sketched fairly briefly. A 
significant, perhaps a growing, number of organizational scien- 
tists find (as does this reviewer) a research focus on the 
interaction between the information processing and decision- 
making processes of organizations and their members a fruitful 
approach to a broad range of organizational phenomena. In- 
deed, broadly interpreted, such a view could be said to embrace 
a large fraction of the discipline, from expectancy theoretic 
treatments of individual motivation to the Vroom-Yetton 
decision-tree approach to leadership, from the Galbraithian 
view of organizational design to the survey feedback approach 
to organizational development. In each case, research interest 
is drawn to two key questions: In what informational environ- 
ment are the actors operating? and What are they doing with 
the information they have available? 


In light of the evidence marshalled by Nisbett and Ross, both 
these questions need extensive reconsideration in the organi- 
zational context. One has only to recall the huge and fruitful 
impact on the development of the field of Simon’s general 
postulation of “bounded rationality” to realize how central are 
cognitive assumptions to the understanding of organizational 
functioning. Nisbett and Ross have moved us along step 
forward in understanding in just what ways our rationality is 
bounded, and the behavioral implications of this boundedness. 
There seems every likelihood that, as the work on inferential 
limitations filters into the thinking of the next generation of 
organizational scientists, important new light will be shed on 
many of our most troublesome issues. 


In my own field of organizational decision making, one can begin 
to sketch the issues that anew synthesis must deal with. Janis 
and Mann (1977) make a strong case for the importance of 
“hot” cognition — thinking heavily influenced by affect, uncon- 
scious motives, self-serving biases, and so on — in organiza- 
tional choice. Nisbett and Ross argue persuasively that a focus 
on “cold” (or, at least, cool’) cognitive processes and their 
distortions offers a more parsimonious explanation of lapses 
from rationality. Since each pair of authors draws heavily on the 
work of the other, there seems good hope for a real confronta- 
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tion between the two lines of thought, rathar than the indepen- 
dent development more common in the field. The challenge for 
the organi: ational decision theorist is, clea‘ly, to embed the 
“hot versus cold” debate firmly in an organizational context: in 
the world of loosely-structured, multi-person, ‘‘garbage-can"’ 
processes detailed by March and Olsen (1976) and the hectic, 
interrupted, harried world of Mintzberg’s (1973) managers. 
Only by such contextual embedding, | would argue, can we 
hope to respond to a challenge such as that posed by Weick 
(1979) to take seriously the idea that real th nking does (or could 
take placean organizations. And only by such an embedding can 
we Start tc see managerial action not merely as the end-product 
of managerial thought but as a potentially crucial part of the 
decision f-ocess itself (Connolly, 1980). 


This is noi to suggest that Human Inference will be of interest 
only to orcanizational decision theorists. Its hard to think of any 
serious student of organizational processes who will not find 
the work of major interest and value. The clarity and freshness 
of its writng make its ideas accessible to any serious graduate 
student; the breadth of its coverage makes it essential for the 
protessional’s library. Itis, in short, a work of the highest 
importance, a thumph both of scholarshic and of presentation. 
On the shortlist of 1980 books to acquire, -his must certainly be 
one. 


Terry Comnolly 
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Unions im Postindustrial Society. 
John Scrkmnidman. University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
Universit Press, 1979. 152 pp. $12.00. 


This book sets out to provide a theory of tke labor movement in 
postindustrial society. The United States aconomy is said to 
have entered its postindustrial era in the post World War II 
period waen the growth of the service or tertiary sector of the 
economy outpaced that of the manufacturing sector. | did not 
find in ths book much in the way of a new theory of the labor 
movement. Any theory that is provided is essentially a restate- 
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ment of what has come to be known as the Wisconsin tradition. 
. The contributions provided by the book are a review of existing 
theories of the labor movement and a discussion of the 
likelihood that union organization will expand in the service 
sector of the U.S. economy. 


ochmidman predicts that unions will be able to organize work- 
ers in the tertiary sector of the U.S. economy. Unfortunately, 
exactly how the union movement will overcome its past inability 
to organize white collar service workers in the private sector is 
left unstated. Schmidman apparently accepts largely as a 
matter of faith the proposition that union organization is inevita- 
ble because of the persistence of the authority relation in 
postindustrial society. 


In places | found the book inconsistent. In Chapter 1, the author 
suggests that unions will evolve into a two-tiered form with 
upper level union officials dealing with broad political concerns 
while lower level officials deal with traditional job-related 
collective bargaining issues. A brief but interesting discussion 
follows that assertion in which the author considers some of 
the problems that might be created by such a bifurcation. Yet, in 
Chapter 6 the author offers a new prediction that in the future 
the American labor movement will easily accommodate itself to 
political action that reinforces its collective bargaining concerns. 
Somewhere along the way the problem of bifurcation has 
disappeared. 


The best parts of the book are Chapters 2 and 3, which provide 
an extensive, although uncritical, review of existing theories of 
the labor movement. Readers might find those chapters useful 
as supplemental material in a course that addresses those 
theories, 


The book’s factual discussion of the economic environment in 
1980 is sorely deficient. The author describes the state of the 
U.S. economy and labor market in 1980 by relying on predictions 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. |am puzzled as to why a book 
written in 1979 would rely on those predictions rather than refer 
to the facts. This is particularly troublesome in the light of some 
of those predictions. The author accepts the BLS prediction 
that in 1980 nonfarm productivity will continue to advance ata 
steady rate. Well, itis now 1981 and the slowdown in the 
productivity growth rate is one of the nation’s major public 
policy problems. Furthermore, that slowdown apparently began 
in the early 1970s and certainly should have been discussed ina 
book published in 1979. 


That flaw is symptomatic of a much more significant error that 
plagues most postindustrial theories. Those theories adopt an 
unbridled optimism which assumes that industnal problems 
such as the economy's generation of either a sufficient number 
of good jobs or adequate productivity growth have all been 
solved. | think the nation’s current economic problems call into 
question both that sort of unbounded optimism and the basic 
premises of postindustrial theories. 


Harry C. Katz 

Assistant Professor 

Sloan School of Management 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolagy 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
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On the Psychology of Military Incompetence. 
Norman F. Dixon. New York: Basic Books, 1976. 448 pp. 
$12.50. 


The basic assertion 5f this book is that the incompetence 
demonstrezed in battles ranging from those in the Crimea to 
those in Viet Nam by am nority of senior generals can be traced 
to a set of common Dersonality characteristics. As a former 
British army officer, Dixon draws most of his examples from 
British miliary histo-y. However, he assures the reader that 
neither incompetence nor the personality characteristics which 
may be its antecedents are exclusively British in nature. 


Although Cixon limizs his discourse to military situations, gen- 
eralization -o other large bureaucratic organizations is quite 
straightforward. For this, among other reasons, On the 
Psychologr of Military Incompetence should be of interest to 
readers of ASQ. 


Following an introductory chapter, Dixon describes the difficul- 
ties associated with being a senior battlefield commander. This 
is probably the weakest chapter of the entire book. He gets 
caught up n an analysis of the general as an information 
processor with commerts about channel capacity, noise, and 
perceptua distortion. While nothing he says is patently wrong, 
most of what he says in this chapter is not relevant to his thesis, 
nor does Fa return to the topic later. 


The next ten chapters are devoted to cryptic sketches of 
military blunders. These historical sketches take the reader 
from the C-imean War, with the charge of the Light Brigade, to 

- the Second World War, with the Japanese capture of Singapore 
and the ill--ated attazk on Arnhem, which was dramatized in the 
film, “A Brdge Too Far.” 


In an authcr’'s note preceding this section Dixon states (p. 26), 


Since the object of the exercise is not the writing of another military 
history but ather somathirg more analogous to the detecting of weak 
signals in a aoisy backjround, these precis are deliberately selective 
and deliberetely superficial in their treatment of surrounding context; 
for it is only.by amplifving the signals and playing down the noise that 
the pattern jf there is one) comes to light. 


Notwithstanding tha above note, several questions arise. Is 
Dixon's his-tory good history? Are his examples representative 
of military >lunders, or did he select only those that support his 
thesis? Hew common are these blunders? Do the patterns of 
behavior exhibited by Dixon’s generals reappear in actions or 
campaigns other that the ones he describes? Dixon leaves 
these questions unanswered. Regardless of the answers, he 
does make the point that throughout modern history, military 
incompetence has caused the needless loss of literally 
thousands of lives end tne unnecessary and extreme suffering 
of thousards and trousands more soldiers and civilians. 


The next 12 chapters, which make up Part Two of the book, are 
devoted tc presenting Dixon’s analyses of the causes of military 
incompetence. By cescribing the background, schooling, and 
experience of the verious generals responsible for the disasters 
listed in Part One, ha lays to rest the popular notion that the 
primary case of incompetence is stupidity. None of these 
generals v. ere demonstrably stupid, although all committed 


what migft generously be described as stupid acts. ogy or 
OF pet Cat 
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Rather than stupidity, it is authoritarianism that Dixon singles 
out as the root cause of military incompetence. He views the 
authoritarian personality in the form originally described by 
Adorno et al. (1950). The authoritarian general is described as 
one who is conforming, submissive to authority, punitive, 
sexually inhibited, over-controlled, ethnocentric, anti- 
intellectual, assailed by doubts as to his virility, anal-obsessive, 
superstitious, status-hungry, rigid, possessed of a closed mind, 
and saturated in discipline. Given this basic personality core, 
several other characteristics such as fear-of-failure and group- 
think are derived as logical extensions. Dixon also posits that 
the authoritarian military commander should be particularly 
sensitive to the pressures exerted by states of cognitive 
dissonance. It seems quite obvious that a general possessing 
all, or even a majority, of the above personality characteristics 
would have great difficulty on the battlefield. Unfortunately, as 
Dixon points out, these same charactenstics, so ill-suited for 
combat command, are often rewarded in the peacetime mili- 
tary. Since most armies spend much more time in peace than in 
war, the author argues that a military career may be particularly 
attractive to Individuals with strong authoritarian tendencies. As 
the author describes them, peacetime or garrison military 
organizations, with their emphasis on formality, drill, discipline, 
spit and polish, and bull, are strongly authoritarian in nature. This 
then, according to Dixon, would account for the presumed fact 
that authoritarian personalities are over-represented In military 
organizations. 


Several chapters of Part Two are devoted to exploring possible 
developmental antecedents of authoritarianism from British 
upper and middle class child rearing practices to the educational 
methods of British public schools. Both the view of the 
authoritarian personality as a unitary syndrome and the 
psychodynamics involved in its development appear to be 
drawn directly from the original work of Adorno et al. (1950). If 
these analyses of the British middle and upper classes, from 
which most of the nineteenth century British officers were 
drawn, as well as the author's descriptions of military organiza- 
tions are accepted at face value, one cannot help but wonder 
why, as Dixon often reminds us, only a minority of military 
commanders are or were so afflicted. 


In the final section the author attempts to answer this question. 
As he states (p. 307), 


Part Three. . . examines the thesis that good generals differ from bad 
notin their age, colour or intelligence, but in the degree to which they 
are able to resist the psychopathology of the organizations in which 
they serve. Conversely, less than adequate commanders will be those 
whose minds most closely fit that of their parent organization. 


He looks at extremes of authoritarianism as exemplified by 
German S.S. concentration campgrounds and Heinrich Himmler 
and contrasts the actions and apparent personalities of such 
great military leaders as Wellington; Shaka, the Zulu king: 
Napoleon; Nelson; and T. E. Lawrence with these Nazi exam- 
ples as well as with his previously described incompetent 
generals. 


Dixon then considers and rejects the hypothesis that au- 
thoritarianism and incompetence may not be positively corre- 
lated, at least as represented by three controversial figures, 
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Montgomery, Kitchener, and Haig. Dixon asserts that for these 
command=rs success came from an ability to overcome au- 
thoritariantendencies while failures resulted directly from their 
expressior_ Certainly at this point, as at other places in the book, 
the authors reasoning appears somewhat circular. While his 
statements are always that incompetence and authoritarianism 
are merely positively correlated phenomena, the impression 
that he generates is that they are one and the same. 


On the Psrchology of Military Incompetence generates an 
ambivalerzset of impressions. In large part it rings true. Military 
organizati«ns do appear to attract and foster authoritarian 
personalites. The behavioral characteristics generally as- 
sociated v~ th authoritanan individuals do often result in peace 
time promotions and at least sometimes yield combat disasters. 
However, Dixon makes too strong a case for the notion that 
authoritaranism of individuals coupled with that of military 
Organizati@ns can account for all military incompetence. 
Further, oly one schooled in psychoanalysis could appreciate 
the consic2rable space devoted to the developmental 
dynamics Df authoritarianism. 


Dixon's he&tory is probably adequate for his purpose. However, 
it can be caallenged, especially when he speculates about the 
motives a-d reasoning of his incompetent exemplars. 
Psychohis-ory is never very satisfactory, since almost any 
historical cScurrence is subject to a wide range of interpretation. 
While Dix=n tends to overstate his case quite frequently and 
admits to ~o exceptions to his contentions, he does provide 
rather cor“incing arguments. Stylistically, the book is well 
written ard holds the reader's interest. The major value of the 
book maybe as a stimulus to thought and as a source of 
hypotheses. It raises many more questions than It answers. 
several senior American army officers who have read the book 
indicated w this reviewer that it caused them to engage in some 
extensive and fruitful, introspection. 


It is interesting to note that On the Psychology of Military 
Incompetence has been placed on the army's Contemporary 
Military Reading List,” an official list of recommended books 
sent to all U.S. Army officers. 


Readers ray wonder about the extent of authoritananism in 
the modem American military. This reviewer has been 
privileged-o observe, over the last ten years, several thousand 
senior milary officers as they passed through the U.S. Army 
War College. Few, if any, of these officers demonstrated the 
extremes-of authoritarianism that Dixon attributes to the in- 
competer- generals he describes. However, Dixon asserts that 
authoritar anism is a continuum ranging from very low to very 
high. On sach a scale, the average senior army officer could 
probably t 2 placed somewhat above the average for the 
general population. 


_An unpub ished study conducted in 1972 and 1973 by Bowers 
(undated) af the Institute for Social Research also bears on this 
question. In a sample of naval officers and age-matched 
civilians, F2 found that belief in autocratic supervisory practices 
was signi’ cantly lower among naval officers than among their 
civillan co_nterparts. This was especially true for the most 
senior offcers who were the least likely group to express belief 
in autocréic supervisory practices. 
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A recent study by Schreiber (1980) of authoritarian attitudes of 
U.S. Army enlisted personnel found that authoritarian attitudes 
decreased with time-in-service for first term soldiers, but 
increased with time-in-service for soldiers who had reenlisted. 
From these cross-sectional data it was concluded that this 
curvilinear relationship was not the result of individual changes 
over time but rather the result of ” . . . a propensity of soldiers 
with more authoritarian attitudes to reenlist ... ” {p. 129). This 
finding is consistent with Dixon's assertion that military organi- 
zations are selectively attractive to individuals with authoritarian 
tendencies. 


Dixon is particularly well qualified to write a book such as this 
one. For ten years he was a regular officer in the Royal 
Engineers and attained the rank of major. After leaving the 
service he received two doctorate degrees and is now Readerin 
Psychology at University College, London. As he states (p. 405) 
in an afterword, 


Lest the reader should have doubted my qualifications to write this 
book, let me reassure him that | have marked authoritarian traits, a 
weak ego, fear of failure motivation, and no illusions about the fact that 
| would have made a grossly incompetent general. It takes one to know 
one! 


Donald D. Penner 

General Douglas MacArthur Professor of Research 
U.S. Army War College 

Carlisle Barracks, PA 17013 
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Organizational Behavior. 
steven Kerr, editor. Columbus, OH: Grid Publishing, 1979. 460 
pp. $18.95. 


Organizational Behavior is a book that departs from the tradi- 
tional form. Itis not a standard textbook composed of a series of 
chapters, most of which are written by an author or coauthors. 
Neither is it a collection of readings such as those constructed 
by an editor who brings together a selection of articles, book 
chapters, and, occasionally, a piece written specifically for the 
book. Organizational Behavior is a multi-authored book. Kerr 
describes itas a book “written by twenty different people, .. .a 
renowned group of scholars and researchers” (p. ix). 


For Kerr, such an approach would have two advantages. The 
first would be expertise. Each author could write a chapter in his 
area of special interest and competence, with sufficient self 
confidence to ignore “classics in the topic area which were 
deserving of being ignored” (p. ix). The second advantage 
would be the currency in each field of the material presented, 
which would be more up-to-date than in a traditional text 
because the chapters would be written simultaneously, rather 
than over a long period of time. 
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With theseideas in mind, Kerr's “renowned group of scholars” 
produced tne sixteen chapters of which the book is comprised. 
The bill of Gre is quite standard for a text of this sort. It suits my 
personal p=ferences rather nicely, particularly because there is 
a strong, amd generally good, treatment of zhe organizational 
issues that have come to be called "macro issues.” 


There are fve parts. Part | (“Foundations”) includes chapters on 
history, research methods, motivation, and decision making. 
Lateral reletionships are the focus of Part I , which contains 
chapters cn work groups, communication, and conflict. Power, 
leadership and performance appraisal make up Part Ill. Part IV, 
“The Organization,” examines technology and structure, the 
effects of control systems, and organizaticn climate. Job de- 
sign, orgarazational development, and organizational growth are 
treated in Part V. About the relationships batween these parts, 
Kerr says (D. x): 

This [book ]=s not, it must be confessed, possessed of a truly 
integrative “amework. This choice was made kecause different 
instructors i se textbooks in different ways, oft3n in a sequence 
different fram the author's. The book was therafore designed so that 
each chapte r can stand alone, and chapters may be mixed or matched 
with little denage to comprehension. Nevertheless, we hope you find 
the book is mtegrated, that the right hand knows whatthe left hand is 
up to, that t- rms are defined before they are used, and that the use ofa 
term in one=hapter is consistent with its use in others. 


The logic tnderlying this book is compelling and seductive. 
Such a bock should have almost everything that a competent 
instructor vould want in a textbook, e.g., good content, cur- 
rency, andreputable authors. The appeal for the publisher is 
that the bcok could be quickly produced, !twould have market 
appeal because of the luminaries writing the chapters, and 
should ha e a strong potential for adoptior as a text at the 
twenty sct ools where the authors toil. For the editor, such a 
book would provide, | suspect, several cha lenges. One is the 
opportunity to make a significant contribution to the discipline. 
Acquiring the cooperation and time of the various authors is 
surely ano her challenge. 


To some c2gree, Kerr has been successfu . The authors of the 
various ch: pters have achieved a degree ol professional repute 
in the subjxct area about which they write. ‘While | might not be 
so bold as zo call each one in the group a “renowned scholar,” 
as a wholethey are certainly a healthy cut adove the mean level 
and are quite capable indeed. And, as prorrised, the book 
contains very current references. There arenearly 700 different 
citations, cf which about 125 are pre-1960. Of the remaining, 
over 60 pe-cent are sources published since 1972. 


Where thebook faltars is in the execution, notin the logic or the 
design from which it flows. Perhaps the editor, Kerr, suffers 
from the same problem faced by a manager of an all-star 
assemblace of athletes. When brought togsther for one game, 
the severa outstanding players find it difficult to work together 
as a team. Each player has an outstanding strength, one is a 
hitter, another a strong fielder, a third a great pitcher, and soon. 
In an all-st: r setting, each is quite likely to emphasize his 
particular Strength, and it is usually very difficult for the man- 
ager or cocch to obtain the coordination necessary for team 
play. Simil. r problems must, | am sure, have confronted Kerr in 
trying to achieve the kind of integration fram writers of the 
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chapters necessary to deliver the book promised in the preface. 
As Kerr had planned, most writers played to their strengths or 
their current interests, and this is what likely led to an uneven- 
ness (which Kerr wanted to avoid) that is more pronounced than 
insome single authored texts, some redundancies (that are not 
critical, though they are annoying), and some inconsistent use 
of terms (which leads to confusion). 


The manner of treatment varies sharply from chapter to chap- 
ter. some chapters are rather well developed and present the 
material in a full and interesting way. Other chapters are 
sketchy and general. For example, the decision-making chapter 
contains a rather lengthy sequence of two-dimensional ‘’mod- 
els” of decision making, and it is not quite clear why they are 
presented, how they are related to each other, or why itis 
important to discuss them. The climate chapter also leads 
nowhere. It introduces a concept of climate, the correct defini- 
tion of which ‘depends upon your own purposes” — hardly a 
way to introduce a potentially meaningful concept to a student. 


In these chapters, some relatively different ideas, generally not 
part of the conventional literature, are brought into the discus- 
sion. The climate chapter introduces “phenomenology,” the 
decision-making chapter discusses concepts of brain function- 
ing. It may well be that ideas of this sort can add markedly to our 
understanding of human behavior in organizations, but they are 
obviously complicated notions and are given such short shrift 
that the reader must figure out, alone, how they might be 
useful. | confess that it is not apparent to me. 


Contrast these two chapters with another pair, and the un- 
evenness among the chapters ts readily apparent. The chapter 
on groups moves nicely and is developmental in character. The 
power chapter is of the same genre. 


There is another form of unevenness that disturbs me. Insome 
chapters, the coverage is standard. The chapter on leadership, 
a nice review, is an example. It moves from a discussion of trait 
theory through to contingency theories. There are no Surprises 
and all the “classics” are there. Other chapters, however, rely 
too heavily on the work of the author and can leave the naive 
reader with the mistaken view that the major work in the field 
was done by that person; such is the case with the communica- 
tions chapter. | doubt this to be true for any of the topics that 
Kerr selected for inclusion. 


Redundancies occur, perhaps because Kerr wanted each paper 
to stand alone. Several chapters have more than a fleeting 
discussion of the relationship of the topic to Frederick Taylor 
and classical management. Organizational growth is the topic of 
one chapter, while there is an extensive discussion of growth in 
the structure and technology chapter. A lengthy quote by 
Etzioni appears, redundantly, in two different parts of the book. 


Such redundancies are annoying, but not critical. It is a more 
critical problem when a topic is discussed several times using 
different terminology. For example, group intervention ap- 
proaches are discussed both in the chapter on groups andin the 
conflict chapter. Each of these chapters uses a different 
taxonomy of intervention types. Different goal typologies ap- 
pear in the organization structure chapter and in the control 
systems chapter, 
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Kerr's aut~ors failed him in another way. He had hoped they 
would ignzre “classics in the topic area which were deserving 
of being icrored.” | can’t think of a ‘’classic” that is ignored. 
Dependinz on one’s philosophical, empirical, conceptual, or 
personal testes, it is possible to argue that some of the 
following classic” writers and/or theories did not deserve 
treatment Herzberg, Blake and Mouton, Fiedler, expectancy 
theory, ard needs theory. Of course, this material is included in 
Organizatonal Behavior, as it probably should be. 


Whether cr not this book will work in the classroom depends on 
the mannér in which a text is used as a pedagogical device and 
the level c the course in which itis to be used. If the instructor 
uses a text primarily to introduce basic concepts and then 
provides z strong integrating framework through lectures, the 
Kerr book night work nicely. The chapters really do stand alone 
and are acsquately sound from a theoretical and technical point 
of view fo the classroom. However, if a text is chosen to create 
a gestalt in which an instructor will embed ideas, the book will 
pose sorr= difficulty, mainly because of the lack of an inte- 
grated framework. 


The level >f student who will use this book should also be 
considered. | doubt that it will work well in an introductory 
undergraduate course, since there are far too few clear exam- 
ples of th= rather complex concepts. The book seems best 
suited for the master’s level. Students in a graduate program 
should heve the experience and the academic grounding to 
handle tha materials in Organizational Behavior. | suspect, too, 
that docteral students might find the conceptua! reviews to be 
quite use-ul, though some selections are far from complete. 


Itis difficalt to set this book in a well defined niche. It has some 
nice feat. -es, but, though it is generally well written and 
conceptuzlly sound, it is somehow quite incomplete. Perhaps 
the reaso7 is that the several selections, while adequate in their 
own right do not form the clearly comprehensive mosaic that | 
believe sould be present in a textbook. 


Henry L. Tosi 

Professo of Management 
Universit- of Florida 
Gainesvilb, FL 32611 


Public CFoice. 
Dennis C. Mueller. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1979. 27€ pp. $24.95, cloth; $6.95 paper. 


The field cf public choice economics is relatively new, its 
developrrent occurring largely since 1950 when economists 
began exploring systematically questions about decision mak- 
ingin nonmarket settings. Traditionally, such subjects as voting 
rules and ~oter behavior, the politics of political parties, and the 
workings Df the bureaucracy have come under the purview of 
political science. Those normally concerned with these ques- 
tions have a view of the institutional environment as much 
richer anc the citizens, politicians, and bureaucrats who people 
itas mucF more complex than is suggested by the abstract and 
simplifiec models of human behavior that fill this book. Public 
choice theorists have, for the most part, taken the state as a 
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union of rational economic men engaged in quid pro quo 
exchange, and asked how such persons conduct themselves 
when they find they must pursue their individual ends by 
collective means. This book, the second of the Cambridge 
Surveys of Economics Literature, is designed to provide an 
overview of this new field to interested students and scholars. 
What value is such a survey, especially one that requires a solid 
acquaintance with received economic theory, likely to have for 
those interested in tha science of administration? 


Mueller’s book is wor-h reading for two reasons, one specific 
and the other more general. While the bulk of the field and the 
bulk of this book are concerned with the collective decision 
making that must come prior to the establishment and opera- 
tion of public organizations, Mueller devotes a chapter to very 
recent theoretical and empirical work on decision making in 
public bureaus. The application of standard price theory to the 
nonprofit, public firm opens up some promising new perspec- 
tives on administrative behavior that should be of interest to 
readers of Administrative Science Quarterly. More generally, 
the public choice approach provides a comprehensive analysis 
of the context of administrative behavior in the public sector, 
which should be of inzerest both for its breadth and coherence 
and for the possible irterdisciplinary linkages that it might help -~ 
to establish. 


The book is divided into two main parts. The first reviews the 
positive theory of public choice and the evidence bearing on 
hypotheses about actual behavior generated from it. The 
second focuses on ncrmative theories about the political ar- 
rangements that ought to be established in the light of the 
preferences about po'itical processes and outcomes of indi- 
vidual citizens. A final section compares these positive and 
normative approaches. | will attempt to convey the general 
character of this work by describing briefly some of the salient 
aspects of positive and normative public choice. | will give 
somewhat more attention to the positive theory of the gov- 
ernment bureau, focusing on some of its implications for 
administrative behavior. 


In positive public choice theory the state is contractarian. Far 
from having an independent or transcendent existence, it exists 
to provide those arrangements individuals require but cannot 
establish for themselves through voluntary exchange. Public 
goods — law and law 2nforcement, national defense, protec- 
tion against third party effects of voluntary exchange — must 
be funded through taxation if the tendency for individuals to 
ride free on the efforts of others is to be kept from undercutting 
their provision. But collective provision requires collective 
choice. A substantial portion of the positive public choice - 
literature is concemec with voting rules, both under direct and 
representative democracies. 


The standard the literature applies to voting arrangements is 
Pareto-optimality: the condition that no one can be made better 
off without making scmeone worse off. Unanimity is the only 
voting rule that satisfies this criterion. But over a wide range 
of communities the cost of achieving unanimity is prohibitive. 
Rules that require less than unanimous agreement present 
other difficulties in addition to decision-making costs. Thus, 
while unanimity insures that forced redistribution of wealth 
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cannot occur, other rules open the possibil ty for collective 
action to result in redistribution. Analysis ot these rules shows 
that a simple majority rule is not likely to be optimal except by 
chance and that under such a rule there may be no way to insure 
against arbitrary outcomes. This latter result, cycling, stems 
from the possibility of shifting coalitions aimed at capturing 
redistributive gains that make majorities ard hence outcomes 
unstable. Another difficulty is vote trading, or logrolling, which 
can lead tc excessive public activity and a concomitant 
reduction © overall welfare. Much attention has been given to 
understanding how these rules work and how they could be 
modified to offset, at least in part, the potential for departures 
from optin ality inherent in them. l 


These diffculties persist under representative government. 
The analySs expands to include politicians and parties and 
develops Fypotheses about how parties and legislatures will 
behave. The dominant view has been that winning elections is 
the primar’ aim of politicians and parties. Thus, parties select 
platforms o win elections rather than winning for the opportu- 
nity it prov-des to implement platforms. Orce in office, a 
calculus oT vote maximization is then derivad from tax and 
expenditu~s proposals generated in large measure by the 
efforts of organized interest groups. As wizh direct democracy, 
cycling remains a threat and logrolling often leads to excessive 
public activity. 


As might Ee expected, these ”naive” models have been 
challengec as caricatures of politica! behavior. Public choice 
theorists Enswer such criticism by pointing to the performance 
of these rm odels in predicting relevant behavior. Mueller re- 
views this evidence and concludes that efiticacy of the eco- 
nomic app-oach to politics remains unsettlad. However, much 
effort is cLrrently being devoted to testing various aspects of 
the public choice model of democracy. Ho2efully, an appraisal 
of its relative merits is not far off. 


Normativepublic choice theory arises, as it were, out of the 
infeasibilit of the unanimity rule. As we have seen, anything 
less than enanimity gives rise to the possikility of involuntary 
redistribution. Positive theory has concentrated on the inef- 
ficiencies that stem from majoritarian rules, eschewing the 
consideraton of justice a full treatment of distribution requires. 
In contrastto this quid pro quo approach to the state, normative 
theory treats the state as an “organic” body and seeks to derive 
propositior s from the community's collect vely held values 
about how distribution ought to be handiec. Mueller reviews 
the literature on these theories — while there is a single 
positive th2ory of public choice, there are many normative 
theories — and finds that, in general, all approaches seem to 
end with p-oofs of the impossibility of deriving such proposi- 
tions. But there is considerably more to this literature than its 
inability now, if ever, to provide guidance to the policy maker or 
administrazor. The problems of distributive justice it tackles are 
certainly among the most difficult a democratic community 
faces. The-way it grapples with these prob ems is at once an 
illuminating and fascinating addition to a long-standing 
philosophizal tradition. 


The provisaon of public goods is likely to be. of more interest to 
the readers of ASQ than the positive and normative properties 
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of the processes by which decisions to provide them are 
reached. Mueller reviews the small but growing literature on 

- the behavior of government bureaus in Chapter 8, the last 
chapter in the positive public choice portion of the book. Of this 
literature, the most germane is that concerning the public 
bureau, because of its rich implications for the study of 
administrative behavior in public settings. 


The bureaucratic discretion model makes heavy use of the 
existing economic theories of monopoly and the managerial 
firm. Thus, the public bureau is typically in a relation of bilateral 
monopoly with its sponsor, the legislature. Because it produces 
public goods, those that voluntary market arrangements fail to 
provide, its output is hard to quantify. What can be observed are 
activity levels, and these are translated into “perceived,” rather 
than objective, output by the legislature. This translation neces- 
sarily gives the bureaucrat a monopoly over information about 
the costs and technology of the activities he or she manages. 
The consequence of this special position is that, if the 
bureaucratis as egotistical and rational as positive public choice 
- theory takes voters and politicians to be, he or she will use this 
monopoly to advance his or her own welfare. 


The principal way this private utility maximization is carried out 
in the bureau is by the bureaucrat's bargaining for a budget in 
excess of that required to deliver the perceived output prom- 
ised the sponsor. These excess resources are used, in part, to 
maintain a higher level of activity than the sponsor would wish 
were it possible for the sponsor to ascertain this discrepancy 
and, in part, to gain the loyalty and cooperation of subordinates 
by the distribution of perquisites. This internal diversion of the 
fruits of bureaucratic self-seeking is necessary, because private 
appropriation of excess budget funds is ordinarily not possible. 


Over a period of time members of the bureaucracy come to 
have a kind of de facto property right in this budget excess. 
Certainly they are in a position to control its disposition in ways 
that benefit them, and this control is what is usually meant by 
property rights. This diversion constitutes an inefficient use of 
resources both from the voters’ and politicians’ perspective. 
However, as a number of writers have argued, there appears to 
be no easy way to eliminate it completely. If this is so, one can 
understand administrative behavior as partly directed toward 
the management of these excess resources to benefit the de 
facto owners of the public bureau. Thus, much of what might 
appear as confusion, disorder, and failure to effectively pursue 
announced goals might appear quite orderly and rational from 
the perspective of those who have vested interests in the 
disposition of the budget excess. 


Testing the bureaucratic discretion model has begun, but as in 
other areas of positive public choice, much remains to be done 
before its relative merits can be firmly assessed. Most of the 
empirical work that has been reported relies on comparisons 
between the behavior of public and private organizations that 
provide similar services. But, as has already been noted, public 
organizations are likely to be engaged in activities for which no 
private counterparts exist. It seems important, therefore, that 
the implications of the bureaucratic discretion model be worked 
out for that large range of cases for which no easy comparisons 
to private organizations are available. As Mueller notes (p. 155), 
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itis nots ficient fora hypothesis to survive confrontation with 
data; it must also perform better than its competitors. What is 
required, :hen, is to formulate the bureauctatic discretion model 
in such a -vay that its implications can be compared with the 
implications of alternative theories of adm nistrative behavior. It 
is here that the positive theory of public choice promises the 
most for ~ ose interested in administrativa science, since, to 
the extent that it provides an effective altarnative to 

noneconc nic theories of administrative behavior, it provides a 
richer basis for testing all such theories. 


Mueller’s coverage of the public choice li-erature is com- 
prehensi: 3, rigorous, and well written. It conveys the breadth 
and richness of the field of public choice economics as a 
comprehensive research program for uncerstanding nonmar- 
ket decisian making. The strictures that may be raised are likely 
to be abo_t the field rather than about Mteller’s description of 
it. Reforrr of the bureaucracy has been a more urgent matter of 
public bus ness than constitutional reform. Consequently, 
some ma. wish that more emphasis had been placed on the 
analysis ci public enterprise. Hopefully, Meller's fine book will 
encourag= development in this direction. 


Jacob B. Michaelsen 
Professor of Economics 
Universit of California 
Santa Criz, CA 95064 


Essays ir Interpersonal Dynamics. 
Warren E=nnis, John Van Maanen, EdgarJ. Schein, and Fred |. 
Steele. Hzmewood, IL: Dorsey Press, 1979. 205 pp. $6.95. 


Unlike the three pravious editions of Interoersonal Dynamics, 
which co-tained essays and illustrative readings, the fourth 
edition is devoted exclusively to essays. A comparison of the 
first editic-1, published in 1964, with the new edition reveals 
that the authors heve not incorporated new theoretical per- 
spectives or current empirical research. V/ith the exception of 
minor changes, the essays by Bennis, Schein, and Steele are 
the same ones used to introduce readings in the 1964 edition. 
These eszays rely largely on the ideas and research of the 50s 
and 60s. he only new essays are the two contributed by Van 
Maanen, which present a symbolic interactionist perspective. 


The authors introduce their volume on “ircompetent interper- 
sonal reledons” by noting that emotions such as love, hate, 
anger, an= sorrow are fundamental to interpersonal dynamics. 
They faul- social scientists for ignoring tha fundamental nature 
of emoticns and for considering the topic unsuitable for scien- 
tific analyzis. Unfortunately, their criticism misrepresents social 
science research and may mislead the nave reader. An impor- 
tant emprical example to the contrary is provided by the 
voluminous literature on stress and arousal in general, and more 
specificaly, the research by Lazarus on cognitive control of 
emotions Lazarus, Averill, and Opton, 1970). A second major 
contrary example is the pioneering research by Schachter and 
Singer (1£52) on the impact of the social context on emotions. 


To address the bock’s basic theme of the form and function of 
interpersc nal relations, the authors chose z0 emphasize qualita- 
tive analysis rather than quantitative research. While | applaud 
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their concem for approaching social relationships with analytic 
tools that do not distort the basic nature of the phenomenon, a 
more complex and richly detailed analysis of social relationships 
would have been possible if quantitative studies that comple- 
ment their approach had been included (e.g., Raush etal., 1974; 
Duncan and Fiske, 1977). In light of the authors’ sense of 
achievement in their stated 15-year-old goal of making the 
scientific study of interpersonal! relations more central to social 
psychology, it is ironic that they neglected the current research 
achievements of social psychologists. 


In the volume'’s first essay, Van Maanen is concemed with the 
ways in which interpersonal processes structure cognitive 
views of the world. The social basis of our knowledge and 
beliefs is emphasized in his lucid discussion of how we use 
such knowledge to organize, interpret, and explain our behavior 
and the behavior of others. Van Maanen’s perspective is quite 
consistent with social psychological research on the general 
process of causal attribution, on actor-observer differences in 
causal attributions, and on the inaccuracy of self-report explana- 
tions of behavior that are based on a priori cultural theories of 
causality (Nisbett and Wilson, 1977). Consensual social beliefs 
are contrasted with the emergent realities constructed through 
ongoing social encounters that define a situation over time and 
with negotiated realities that emerge when participants ex- 
change discrepant views of a social situation and actively 
negotiate its definition. Van Maanen’s focus is on the dynamic 
process rather than on static classifications of outcomes. While 
the perspectives presented will not be new to veteran 
sociologists, those practitioners, social psychologists, and stu- 
dents whose knowledge of symbolic interactionism is quite 
limited will find the essay highly stimulating. Researchers who 
teach qualitative analysis are likely to find the essay a useful 
addition to assigned readings on social meaning and the prob- 
lem of differences in the views of participant and nonparticipant 
observers. 


The topic of shared, socially acquired knowledge is followed by 
a second essay by Van Maanen in which social action is 
analyzed as a function of the actor's self-concept, the im- 
mediate situational context, and general rules as well as 
situation-specific rules that define expected patterns of action. 
The social leaming basis of self-identity is emphasized in a brief 
review of the concepts of Cooley, Mead, and Goffman. Next 
Van Maanen identifies several kinds of routine, transitory, and 
highly structured social encounters. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the nature and implementation of contextual rules 
goveming social interaction. 


In the first of two essays by Bennis, the topic is emotional 
expression in interpersonal relations. He begins with a discus- 
sion of measurement methods and levels of self-awareness of 
emotions. Schutz's self-report measure of interpersonal orien- 
tation (FIRO) is contrasted with observational methods (e.g., 
Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis). A comparison of the 
strengths and weaknesses of self-rating versus observer-rating 
methods is presented in terms of levels of awareness. For 
example, Bennis judges observer scores to be superior for 
assessing emotions not known to the person but observable by 
others. Next Bennis discusses sources of conflict, anxiety, and 
modes of anxiety reduction by comparing psychoanalytic 
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theorists with interpersonal theorists (represented by Sullivan) 
and existentialist thinkers (such as Rollo May). In the concluding 
section, H orney’s scheme for viewing interpersonal styles as 
character stically moving toward others, against others, or 
away from others fs used to launch a discussion of love, hate, 
and isolaton. The ensuing analysis of prejudice and family. 
violence tralies heavily on the psychoanalytic perspective to the 
neglect o ‘empiricel research. Accordingly, aggression is 
viewed as a maneuver to prevent anxiety in the attacker, and 
target selaction is assumed to be determined by unconscious 
conflicts. AlthougF Bennis notes the importance of knowing 
more abcut situatianal stimuli and individual differences in 
aggressiva reactions, no mention is made of social-psychologi- 
cal research, which has demonstrated the importance of 
factors such as the actor’s emotional arousal, situational cues, 
and the social meaning that is ascribed to violence, 
reinforcement-basad learning, and the observation of violence, 
whether: eal or viewed in the mass media (Geen and O'Neal, 
1976). 


Following Bennis’ essay on interpersonal feelings is an essay by 
Schein or change <hrough interpersonal relationships, which 
will be of Darticularinterest to practitioners of organizational 
developrrent. Accarding to Schein, socialization, education, 
consultatn, and s2duction are all examples of the interper- 
sonal inflt. ence prozess that he proposes to explain. The bulk of 
schein’s essay is concerned with the social-psychological 
processez of change. These processes are represented in the 
sequential stages from creation of the motivation to change 
(unfreezirg), through learning new behavioral responses or 
cognitive abels (changing), to the final stage of stabilization and 
integration of the newly acquired patterns within the person’s 
pre-existent personality, attitude structure, and behavior reper- 
toire. But while Schein’s three-stage model is a useful 
framewo and prcvocative ideas are abundant throughout the 
essay, alternative interpretations of phenomena are often ab- 
sent, and the literacure cited is narrowly based, in light of 
developrents in treory and empirical research since the mid- 
sixties. Tc illustrate. when discussing mechanisms of change, 
schein distinguishes between defensive and positive identifi- 
cation. Defensive identification is evident when the change 
target Is ir an involuntary relationship with a powerful change 
agent suc as a prison guard. The prisoner, in this case, adopts 
in ritualized form tre behavior and attitudes of the agent. 
Accounts df prison2r behavior in Nazi concentration camps are 
often cited as evidence of defensive identification. Such evi- 
dence, hawvever, isincomplete and open to multiple theoretical 
interpretazions, as Bandura (1973) has shown. Similarly, in 
discussing positive identification and the attributes of effec- 
tive chance agents Schein does not take the opportunity to 
note the Fndings o7 long-standing research on the characteris- 
tics of pesuasive communicators (Karlins and Abelson, 1970) 
as well as:the now classic research on model attributes and 
observatic nal learning (Bandura, 1973). The concluding discus- 
sion of mechanisms for refreezing new changes lacks the 
interest, c2tail, andsubstance that would have been possible if 
Schein hed drawn upon the literature on the generalization of 
therapeute change ({i.e., Bergin and Garfield, 1971}. The prob- 
lem of meximizing -he generalization of change is as mucha 
concern o* the therapist who Institutes a behavior modification 
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program as it is of the practitioner who is engaged in organiza- 
tional development. 


The instrumental relationships, a special class of relations in 
which the goal is the performance of a task, is the topic of the 
volume’s fifth essay, written by Steele. Throughout much of the 
essay, Steele focuses on four types of instrumental relation- 
ships and the interpersonal difficulties inherent in each type. 
The typology is based on two dimensions: friendly-antagonistic 
and cooperative-competitive. Steele speculates ‘on the nature 
of task and socioemotional difficulties of his four types of 
relationships: friendly-cooperative, antagonistic-competitive, 
friendly-competitive, and antagonistic-cooperative. He con- 
cludes with a discussion of the facilitative effects of interper- 
sonal trust in the production of creative, high quality products. 
The Steele essay presents little that would be considered new 
or provocative by the social scientist or by the well-trained 
practitioner. 


The sixth and final essay, written by Bennis, focuses on 
improving interpersonal relationships. In an effort to define a 
good relationship, Bennis identifies four possible functions of 
relationships. These include: emotional expression, collection 
and verification of information about oneself and the social 
environment, change, and task completion. A relationship is 
good, according to Bennis, to the extent that it satisfies its 
primary function, whether that is satisfaction, consensus, 
change, or productivity. He concludes his essay, and the entire 
volume, by outlining the social conditions and personal skills 
conducive to formation and maintenance of good relationships 
across the four functions. Personal competencies required fora 
good relationship include the ability to accurately send and 
receive emotional information. The facilitative social conditions 
are interdependence among partners, decision making on the 
basis of consensus rather than fiat, a goal that is intrinsically 
motivating, and openness to influence from the external 
environment. 


Overall, | wish that the authors were themselves more open to 
influence from the extemal environment, in this case, the 
research literature of social psychology over the past 15 years. 
Itis clear that the contributions they made in the mid-sixties are 
important enough so that they are now recognized as classic. 
The ideas presented here are thus of considerable historical as 
well as intrinsic interest. Although the authors claim to have 
surveyed “new and fresh developments,” for whatever rea- 
sons, they have not included many of the important devel- 
opments in interpersonal relations over the last two decades. 
Contrary to the authors’ assertion, their book is not a “new 
textbook that had virtually no correspondence between it and 
its three ancestors.” This text is therefore of limited value as a 
presentation of current thinking and research for today’s stu- 
dent. Adoption of this text would mean that instructors would 
need to supplement this volume with one that is far more 
up-to-date. 


Sandra L. Kirmeyer 

Assistant Professor of Organizational Behavior 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 
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Organizat on in Innovation, Innovation in Organization. 
Cornelius =ultenhuls. Assen, The Netherlends: Van Gorcum, 
1979; Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities ress. 158 pp. 
$14.00, peper. 


It sometin as seems that little has been witten about innova- 
tions in orc anizational settings that carries much beyond the 
ideas pres=nted several decades ago. Perhaps this is because 
individuals directly involved with innovating in their organiza- 
tions write if atall, for” practitioner” journals and trade associa- 
tion publicstions; academic researchers w-ite for their peers; 
seldom dc=s anyone write for both researchers and practition- 
ers at the ¿ame time. Dr. Buitenhuis has attempted to reach 
both audiences with this volume, and in that sense alone the 
work represents an ambitious undertaking In addition, it repre- 
sents one =f the very few systematic stud es of industrial 
innovation 


Thecentre theme of the book, implied by tne title, is that to be 
successful organized for technological innovation requires an 
organizaticn to be innovative in terms of its structure. Thatis, 
the innovecive organization requires a structure in which func- 
tional and ` echnological development will ct as a mutual 
stimulus tc innovation. This suggests, to tre author, a matrix 
form of organization designed to bring technologies and func- 
tional “certers” of the system together in adaptive ways. This 
matrix will >e open to its environment— hichly receptive to and 
oriented tc~ard change. 


The book i: divided into three major sections consisting of eight 
chapters. Part | contains a brief literature review, some 
philosophizal background, including a description of the setting 
used, a presentation of working hypotheses, and a description 
of methodzlogy (essentially participant observation). The re- 
view of sezcted literature on organizations and innovation, 
however, E oddly disjointed and difficult tc follow without 
some fam arity with the original sources. 


Part Il contains three case studies of innovation at N. V. Philips’ 
Gloeilampe vfabrieken, a diversified manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of electronic products, which the author describes as a 
two-dimersional matrix — with products aid countries repre- 
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senting the dimensions. At the time of the study, the firm had 
14 product divisions and 58 national organizations. All three 
case studies deal with problems related to the interaction of 
technical and functional developments during the innovation 
process. One of the more exciting aspects of these cases is 
that, among them, they cover all stages in the conceptualization 
of anew product in a high technology industry — from the initial 
idea to large-scale production. The first case concerns research 
into the viability of magnetic bubbles as computer memory 
devices. A second case involves the development and produc- 
tion of integrated circuits, while the third concerns the use of 
modular subassemblies in an item of electronic equipment and 
the effects the subassembly had on the supporting service 
organization (repair shops). Part Il closes with an analysis and 
summary of results from the three cases. The author reached a 
number of conclusions about innovation based on characteris- 
tics common to the studies: 


1. Innovation occurred because the organization was con- 
fronted with “questions” from its environment evoked by 
opportunities for new technology. 


2. This technological imperative led to search behavior on the 
part of task groups, who interacted with various “interested 
parties” from their environmentin an attempt to develop or take 
advantage of some technoiogical innovation. 


3. These interactions had a way of evolving into a sort of 
“matrix” that was seen as more effective than single-project 
or traditional line-staff organizational forms. 


4. This matrix represents an interaction of technology and 
function. Thus, the technological innovation led to a change in 
structure that in turn supported, in a symbiotic way, the change 
In technology. 


Part Ill presents the author's concluding observations and, ina 
sense, is the real heart of the book. Buitenhuis describes three 
innovation process models: a “search” model for basic re- 
search, an ‘application’ or “implementation” model for applied 
research, and a “spiral” model that supposedly enables 
technology and function (or structure) to exert optimum influ- 
ence on innovation. The first two models represent, as the 
names suggest, search and implementation processes. These 
processes differ in the same sense that basic research differs 
from applied research. However, in a changing, high- 
technology industry there is a complex interaction between 
basic and applied efforts — that Is, a shifting back and forth 
between technological research aimed at new products or 
processes and the exploration or research of new “functions” 
to implement the technology. Thus, a third type of process, the 
spiral model, describes this sequence with its interaction of 
technological development and the development of functional 
units (structure) to exploit the ‘‘product."’ The spiral model is 
championed as that which fits or perhaps typifies the matrix 
organization and thus is viewed as the process through whicha 
technology/function matrix innovates. indeed, a “product” 
comes into being as an innovation as the result of the interaction 
between technology and function. The matrix organization 
increases the probability of this interaction, that Is to say, of 
innovation. 
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Finally, the author argues that the innovation process must be 
controlled and managed through managerrent “‘interventions.” 
Management providas the connecting links between innovation 
teams andthe ‘‘user environment,” both inside and outside the 
organizaticn. Management intervenes to b-ing together a 
number of information, power, and technclogy centers so the 
“spiral” process can work to optimum effect. Buitenhuis 
argues thet the relevant points of contact or appropriate con- 
necting linxs can be discovered in a particular organization by 
systematic research. 


The reader expecting a rigorous, empirical evaluation of innova- 
tion will be disappointed. The hypotheses seem to be utilized, 
much as ray tennis serve, merely to put th= ball into play. After 

-their introduction, they are referred to only indirectly in the 
remainder of the study. The cases are sys-ematically analyzed 
using a format designed to place them within a common 
comparative framework. This analysis is well done and quite 
helpful. Nevertheless, we are dealing with case material — 
with no m2asures to support or refute the predicted relation- 
ships. Of course, itis not quite fair to criticize the author for the 
study he ad not do. Yet, Part | of the book whets the reader's 
appetite, leading one to expect a banquet p“ior to the delivery, in 
Part Il, of € sandwich. 


Overall, th.s is a work rich in meaning and ideas, many not 
touched o^ by this review. It is a work that could stimulate, as a 
good case study should, insights and hypctheses for rigorous 
examination. The baok is potentially valuable also from the 
practitioner's or innovator's perspective. It s obviously intended 
to provide-workable ideas in terms of organizing for innovation. 


Unfortuna-ely, much of the wisdom in the book is well hidden 
and it yielcs information only grudgingly afer several readings. 
Some reacers, of course, may find that a challenge, but | fear 
many will simply give up — particularly since the first of the 
book is less clearly written than later chapters. 


Part of theblame for the difficulty in reading perhaps can be laid 
at the door of the publisher, for there are numerous typographi- 
cal errors N^ the text-— at one point a paracraph simply stops in 
mid-sentence. A more serious source of cBrity problems is 
possibly dae to translation difficulties. One hesitates to criticize 
the work cn these grounds. After all, itis no fault of the author 
that | cant read the book in its original language (Dutch). 
Nevertheless, one suspects that poor translation has contrib- 
uted to a leck of clarity. The book is writter in an awkward, 
ponderous style that is ungrammatical in p aces: “Integration 
can then ta promoted when project leaders come from both 
the develcpment sectors and the user's sectors reporting to a 
joint maneger can promote integrated teamwork.” Or consider 
this as a camplete sentence: “If the appropriate information is 
channellec: to them.” 


in sum, tha book contains insights into innovation in a high- 
technolog~ industry that are likely to be of general interest to 
innovatior managers. In addition, there are theoretical asser- 
tions with some {albeit limited) support thaz are likely to interest 
researche s of innovation phenomena. However, only the most 
stubbom r2aders will persist long enough -o appreciate the full 
impact of he work. Had | not promised to ~eview the book, | 
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probably would not have read the entire manuscript, despite a 
strong general interest in the area. 


Richard W. Woodman 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Management 
College of Business Administration 
Texas A & M University 

College Station, TX 77843 


Measuring and Assessing Organizations. 
Andrew H. Van de Ven and Diane L. Ferry. New York: Wiley, 
1980. 552 pp. $32.50. 


One of the most encouraging developments in the study of 
organizations during the last decade has been the increased 
concern with measurement. Prior to 1970 one had to search 
diligently to locate first-rate research primarily devoted to 
measurement; today, there is an abundance of such research. 
The book by Van de Ven and Ferry is a sophisticated example of 
this new abundance. 


The major focus of the Van de Ven and Ferry book is a 
description and evaluation of a research instrument — termed 
the “Organizational Assessment Instrument” — developed 
between 1972 and 1979. Three types of properties are mea- 
sured by the instrument: context, design, and performance. 
Organizational domain is an example of a contextual property, 
administrative intensity is an example of a design property, and 
effectiveness is an example of performance. These properties 
are examined from four perspectives: organization, work unit, 
job, and interunit relations. Fifty-one indices are presented. 
Most of the research to evaluate the 51 indices was conducted 
in 30 local offices of a state employment agency. The 30 local 
offices consisted of 1,670 employees distributed among 334 
work units. Fourteen local community child care programs were 
used to evaluate those parts of the Organization Assessment 
Instrument that focus on interunit relations. 


Each index Is evaluated for intrinsic and extrinsic validity. The 
intrinsic validity ‘of an instrument refers to how well it mea- 
sures what it is intended to measure in a consistent manner, 
whereas extrinsic validity describes "the practical usefulness 
of the instrument in addressing the basic research or applied 
problem with which it was intended to deal” (p. 77). The 
procedures used to evaluate the intrinsic validity of the Organi- 
zation Assessment Instrument are factor analysis, indices of 
internal consistency, discriminant validity, and correlations of 
selected dimensions with parallel measures. Extrinsic validity 
was evaluated in three ways: (1) The indices were interrelated to 
determine how well observed correlations corresponded with 
theoretically expected patterns of relationships among the 
properties. (2) Analyses of variance on the indices were com- 
puted to ascertain how well the indices discriminated between 
different types of work units, jobs, and interunit relations. (3) 
Correlation and multiple regression analyses were used to 
determine the percentage of variation In performance that was 
explained by the indices. 


The primary value of the Van de Ven and Ferry book is the 
Organization Assessment Instrument. Three strengths of the 
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instrumert are noteworthy. First, definitions and examples are 
provided ‘or all the properties measured. One does not have to 
infer defir itions from a mass of discursive material; everything 
is clearly stated. Appendix Ais an extra aid n this regard since it 
contains € compact discussion of all properties and a general 
indication of how they are measured. The actual instrument is 
containec in Appendices B through E. Second, the indices are 
very carewlly evaluated and, all in all, are found to possess 
satisfactcry intrinsic and extrinsic validity. Suggestions are also 
advanced for improvements at those points where the instru- 
ment is fcund to be inadequate. Third, although most of the 
indices ars based on subjective data (questionnaires in this 
instance}, some of the indices, especially those designed from 
an organizational perspective, make use af objective data such 
as organizational charts. 


The bookalso has some notable secondary strengths. Since 51 
indices ar2 developed and since part of the evaluation of each 
index is its agreement with the relevant li-erature, the book, in 
effect, ccnstitutes a review of the field of organizational 
studies. Especially notable in this regard are the findings on the 
three per ormance concepts, effectiveness, efficiency, and job 
satisfaction. The book essentially presents a model explaining 
these thrse performance properties. In addition, much of the 
existing knowledge about organizational Measurement is com- 
pactly and accurately summarized. For example, one learns, or 
is remindad, that judgments about organizational behavior are 
influenced systematically by the position df the respondent. 
The authors also point out that objective measures are not 
totally diferent from subjective measures and that the former, 
like the lacter, are characterized by limitations. Further, the data 
are summarized concerning the appropriate number of re- 
sponse points for questionnaire items. Most of the gains in 
reliability are achieved with five points. In the course of the 
book, anı mber of very hopeful conceptual points are advanced. 
The properties, for instance, used to describe interunit relations 
were esracially stimulating. 


Itis evident that Van de Ven and Ferry required an immense 
amount cf effort from the two organizaticns they studied. 
Anyone v~ho has ever done this type of empirical research can 
only marvel at the cooperation they received from those 
organizat-ons. One source of their success, in addition to the 
fact that the organizations helped to fund -he research, appears 
to have been the care with which Van de \ en and Ferry involved 
the orgarizations in the research project. This is truly a ”par- 
ticipative >roject."’ There is a lot to be learred from this book on 
how to rrotivate respondents to cooperate with a research 
project. 


Two issues are raised by the book. The first issue pertains to 
the strategy of measurement research. As previously indicated, 
Van de Van and Ferry describe and evaluate 51 indices. This is 
an immer se undertaking that requires a vary brief treatment of 
a great many very complex topics. Much of the extensive 
literature about professionalism and admmistrative intensity, 
for example, is ignored due to the large scope of the book. 
Future research on organizational measurement should proba- 
bly focus >n fewer properties. The seconc issue pertains to the 
compiexi’y of the list of properties used td characterize the 
organizaton, work unit, job, and interunit -elations. Although 
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complex organizations are complex, to adopt the phrasing of 
the authors, the list of properties used to describe the organiza- 
tions should be relatively simple. Van de Ven and Ferry have 
struggled mightily with this issue and, like others in the field, 
have not succeeded too well. The conceptual apparatus — the 
list of properties — is just too complex. 


Itis safe to say, however, that Measuring and Assessing 
Organizations will occupy a dominant place in measurement 
research during the 1880s. The book deserves such eminence. 


James L. Price 
Department of Sociology 
University of lowa 

lowa City, IA 52242 
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proach. Homewood, IL: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1980. 502 pp. $18.95. 


Szanton, Peter. Not Well Advised. 
New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1981. 192 pp. $11.95. 


Tanner, C. Kenneth, and Earl J. Wil- 
liams. Educational Planning and 
Decision: A View Through the Or- 
ganizational Process. Lexington, 
MA: D.C. Heath, 1981. 239 pp. 
$24.95. 


Thoenig, Jean-Claude, and Fran- 
çois Dupuy. Reformer ou De- 
former? La Formation Permanente 
des Administrateurs Locaux. Paris: 
Editions Cujas, 1980. 132 pp. No 
price given. 


Thompson, Arthur A., Jr and A. J. 
Strickland, Ill. Strategy and Policy 
Concepts and Cases, rev. ed. Plano, 
TX: Business Publications, 1981. 
865 pp. $20.95. 


Turban, Efraim, and Jack R. 
Meredith. Fundamentals of Man- 
agement Science, rev. ed. Plano, 
TX: Business Publications, 1981. 
651 pp. $22.50. 


Turner, H.A., and Associates. The 
Last Colony: But Whore? {A study 
of the labour moveme at, labour 
market and labour relations in Hong 
Kong). New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1980. 215 pp. $24.95. 


Vance, Mary. Community Mental 
Health Services: A Bibdography. 
Monticello, IL: Vance Eibliog- 
raphies, 1981. 13 pp. &2.00, paper. 


Vance, Mary. Public Opinion Polls: A 
Bibliography. Monticello, IL: Vance 
Bibliographies, 1981. 6 pp. $2.00, 
paper. 

Waddell, William C. Overcoming 
Murphy’s Law. New York: 
AMACOM, 1981. 296 pp. $14.95. 


Webber, Ross A. To Be a Manager: 
Essentials of Management. 
Homewood, IL: Richard D. Irwin, 
1981. 507 pp. $18.95. 
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Woodward, Joan. Industrial Organi- 
zation: Theory and Practice, 2d ed. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1980. 281 pp. $42.00, cloth: 
$20.00, paper. 


zZey-Ferrell, Mary, and Michael 
Aiken. Complex Organizations: 
Critical Perspectives. Glenview, IL: 
Scott, Foresman, 1981. 410 pp. No 
price given, paper. 

Zweig, Franklin M., ed. Evaluation in 
Legislation. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 
1979. 160 pp. $15.00, cloth; $7.50, 
paper. 







mple 


Te: PRESS 


apr ohare 
in the United States 


and Britain 


Willard C. Richan 

Six case studies of the role social workers have 
played In recent legislative battles over the funccng 
and reorganization of the social services 
demonstrate how social workers in the shadow-of 
conservative government policies and general 
economic crisis can take effective political acticn. 
Approx. 290 pp. 1987 ISBN 216-9 $19.95 


Advice and Planning 
Martin H. 


A most unusual exploration of how human beings 
solve problems, this book demonstrates 
philosophical and rhetorical approaches to 
thinking about what we do, and at the same fire, 
describes how planners act, how we make “big” 
decisions, and how we give advice. 

Approx. 230 pp. 1981 ISBN 217-7 $1895 


The President as 
Policymaker | 
Jimmy Carter and Welfare Reform 
Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., and 
David deF. Whitman — 


Focusing on Carter's attempt at welfare reform, is 
book addresses the question of how a presider 
should go about the complicated business of 
making policy — placing Carter's actions in the 
context of previous presidents from Roosevelt 
through Nixon, and concluding with an 
assessment of his effectiveness. 

Approx. 325 pp. 1981 ISBN 223-1 $19.95 


Ethical Issues In : 


Government 


Edited by Norman E. Bowie 
Hugo Bedau, David Braybrooke, Peter French, ¢ 7d 
other nationally known philosophers consider : 
ethical issues that American politicians are sure to 
face in the coming years. 

Approx. 325 pp. 1881 [SBN 165-0 $19.95 


Publisher's ISBN prefix no. is 0-87722 


Organization and the 
Human Services 


Cross-Disciplinary Reflections 


Edited Herman D. Stein 
Pro»ocative essays by Karl E. Welck, Gerald R. 
Salcneik, David M. Austin, Carol H. Weiss, Mayer 
N. Zald, and others reformulate such concepts as 
organizational evolution, social sontrol in health, - 
education, and welfare programs, management 
con7ol systems, organizational shange and 
dec:sion-making, public goods and merit goods, 
transfer pricing, and the use of evaluation 
research. 

Approx. 265 pp. 1981 ISBN 209-6 $17.50 


Management Systems 
in the Human Services 
Ecited by Murray L. Gruber 
This volume brings together articies from many 
disciplines on the theory and practice of five 
masagement systems: PPBS, MBO, ZBB, MIS, and 
Cost-Benefit Analysis. The views of both supporters 
and critics of the use of these systems are 
presented. 


Appox. 350 pp. 1881 cloth ISSN 207-X $19.50 


paper ISBN 214-2 $9.95 
Policy and Politics 
in Britain 


The Limits of Consensus 

las E. 
“Ashford has written a splendid and spirited 
Introduction to British politics.” — Aaron Wildavsky 
Inc-udes chapters on administrative reform, local 
and regional policies, industrial relations, 
eccnomics, social welfare, and Immigration. 


In tLe series, Polley and Polttics In Industrial States, edited by 
Do.gies E. Ashford, Peter J. Katzenstaia, and T. J. Pempel. 


352 pp. 1980 cioth ISBN 194-4 $19.50 
paper ISBN 195-2 $9.95 


Balancing Jobs and 
Family Life | 
Do Flexible Work Schedules Help? 


Haicyone H. Bohen and 


Amamaria Viveros-Long 
Chores, child-rearing, and stress — How do 
farıllles, especially dual-career families, manage 
them? This study, through survays and interviews, 
conpares 700 workers in two “ederal agencies In 
Washington, D.C., to evaluate ~he effects of flexible 
werk schedules. In the Family impact Seminar 

Se ies. 

363 pp. 3photes 1981 ISBN 199-5 $19.50 


Broad & Oxford Streets +» Philadelphia »1%22 


“JOURNAL OF ADMINISTRATION OVERSEAS” ceased publication at the end of 1980, and is 
succeeded by Public Administration and Development a journal of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration, published by John Wiley & Sons Limited in association with RIPA. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


An International Journal of Training, 
Research and Practice 


Editor: David Murray, 
Professor of Government, The Open University 


This journal of the Royal Institute of Public Administration reports, reviews and assesses 
experiments and experience in the practice of public administration where this is directed 
to development in third world countries. Public Administration and Development 
continues the work of the Journal of Administration Overseas, and sustains the 
distinctive contribution of its predecessor with its emphasis on the consideration of 
administrative practice at the local regional and national levels. It will give special 
attention to features of public administration and development which have an interest ` 
and importance beyond a particular government and state. Regular book reviews and 
frequent review articles will add to the appeal of the journal for students and practitioners 
of public administration, and those with related interests in social and development 
studies. 


Special features of this journal include: 


e Emphasis on discussion of problems and issues by practical 
administrators and by those with immediate experience in observing 
and evaluating administration. 

e Attention to promoting the link between practical administration 

and research. l 
ə Analysis of new developments of international interest in public 
administration in third world countries. 

e Debate on the role of public administration in developing countries and 
its relationship to government and commerce. 

e Focus on developments and requirements in public administration 

education and training. 

e Comprehensive coverage of the literature in development studies and 

administration through extensive book reviews. 


The subscription price to Public Administration and Development for 1981 is 
UK £25.00 Elsewhere US $58.75 


Special subscription zates are available for members of the RIPA and personal subscribers — 
details on request 
The 1981 volume will cover January - December 1981, it will be published quarterly 
and will be numbered Volume 1 
For further information and/or specimen copy of the latest issue, (No. 2: April - June’81) 
please write to the most convenient address below. 


lovitrial Depart ier, — Sao ripton Department t, 


John Wiley & Sons Ltd. l John Wiley & Sons Inc. 
Batfins Lane-t hic hester y HOS Third Avenue. New York 


Sussex POT 1UD-Englanel NY 1O1T58° LES LA, 





CALL FCR PAPERS 


Occasion: The First international Conference on the 
comparative historical and critical analysis of bureaucracy. 


Place: Zurich, Switzerland. 
Time: October 4th to 9th, 1982 


Sponsor: The Gottlieb Duttweilter Institute for 
Economic and Social Studies. 


SOME SUGGESTED THEMES: 


Customary Authority vs. Bureaucracy 
Contemporary Alternatives 

Bureaucracy East and West: Archaic and Modern 
Micro-electronics: The Bureaucratic Machine 
The Bureaucratization >f Culture 

Latent and Manifest Functions of Bureaucracy 


STEERING COMMITTEE: Prof. Stanley Diamond, 
Editar, Dialectical Anthropology. 
Chairman, Graduate Department of 
Anthropology, New School for 
Social Research. 


Prof. Wolf Dieter Narr, 
Facuity of Political Science, 
Free University of Berlin. 


Dr. Folf Homann, 
Institute Representative. 


First Deadline: December 1981-January 1982 


Papers should be sent in triplleate to: Dr. Rolf Homann 
Gottlieb Duttweiller Institute 
for Economic and Social 
Studies 
CH-8803 Ruschlikon 
Zurich, Switzerlani 





Journal of Occupational Psychology 





An intemational journal of research Into peoples at work. Published quarterly, covering industrial, 
organizational, eng‘neering, vocational and personnel psychology, as well as behavioural aspects of 
industrial relations. and human factors, Innovative or Interdisciplinary approsches with a 
peychological emphasis are particularly welcome. 







Contents of Volume 54, Part 7, 1987 (edited by Peter Warr, MRC/SSRC Social and Applied 
Paychology Unit, University of Sheffield, UK) 


P. R. Jackson, L. J. Paul & T. D. Wall, individual differences as moderators of reactions to job 
characteristics 

A. G. P. Elfott. Sor Implications of lie scale scores in real-life selection 

P. Herriot & C. Rothwell Organizational choice and decision theory: Effects of employers’ 
literature and selection Interview ` 

P. Blyton, N. Nicholson & G. Ursel. Job status and white-collar members’ unton activity 

P. Swinburne. The psychological impact of unemployment on managers and professional staff 

J. Pandey. A note about social power through ingratiation among workers 











Book reviews 


(Retail price for Volume 54 (1981) £30.00 —- US$72.00) 






Orders to: 
Tha British Psychological Society 
The Distribution Centre, Blackhorse Road, Letchworth, Hertfordshire SG6 1HN, UK 
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Research in Organizational Behavior 


An Annual Series of Analrsis Essays and Critical Reviews 


REVIEWS: ...“A new approach for tae area of izational behavior... The nine 
intermediate length essays presented here >rovide a valuable new facet. . quality is, variable 

— in this case from good to excellent. . . The text is highly recommended f for acqustion but 
with the caveat that series acquisition will te required to maximize utility. . — Choice 


„this collection is a well-written, schelarly contribution to other texts because of Its 
rosaries of new theoretical considerations and critical literature review. It is very well 
organized and may be consulted frequently by those of us teaching management and 
srairistratlon in schools of social work.” ~- Administration in Soctal Work 


Editors: L.-L. Cummings 
Graduate Shool of Business 
Universita of Wisconsin 


Barrz M. Staw 
School of Business Administration 
University of Zalifornia, Berkeley 


Volume 3. Published 1981 Cloth Institutions: 3 37.50 
ISBN 0-89282-151-2 36 pages Individuals: 3 18.75 


CONTENTS: Editorial Statement, L.L. Cummings, University of Wisconsin aid Barry 
M. Staw, University of Caltfornia, Berke-ey. t as Symbolic Action: The 
Creation and Maintenance of Organ-zational digms, Jeffrey Pfeffer, Stanford 
University. Relative Deprivation: A Theory of Distributive Injustice for am Era of 
Shrinking Resources, Joanne Martin, Stanford Univ . The Politics of Upward 
Influence in Organizations, Lyman Parter, University of California, Irvine, Robert W. 
Allen, University of California, Irvine, cid Harold L. Angle, University of M:nnesota. 
Organization as Power, David J. Hickson, Untuersity of Bradford, England, W. Graham 
Astley, University of Pennsylvania, Richard J. Bulter, University of Bradford, England, and 
David C. Wilson, University of Bradjord, England. An Attributional Model of 
Leadership and the Poor Performing Subordinate, Terrence R. Mitchell, University of 
Washington, Stephen G. Green, Universit of Washington, and Robert Wood, Unizersity of 
Washington. Employee Turnover and Post-Decision Accommodation 

Richard M. Steers, University of Oregon, -and Richard T. Mowday, University of Oregon. 
Attitadinal Processes in Organizations, Bobby J. Calder, Northwestern University, 
and Paul H. Schurr, University of I“orth Carolina. Cultural Contingency and 
Capitalism in the Cross-National Study of Organizations, John Child, Unirersity of 


Aston, England. 

Volume 2. Published 1980 Cloth Institutions: 5 37.50 
ISBN-89232-099-0 36% pages Individuals: 5 18.75 
Volume 1. Published 1979 Cloth Institution: S 37.50 
ISBN-89232-045-1 47%. pages Individuals: 5 18.75 


INSTITUTIONAL STANDING ORDERS uil be grmied o 10% discount and be ffiled automaticaly upon 
pubfeation. stonding-order 


Pisave indicate inital volume of 
INDIVIDUAL ORDERS must be prepaid by persazal check or credit card. Please inchude $1.50 per uclume for 
postoge and handling. 
Please encourage your library to subscribe to tais series. 





Ça) JAI PRESS INC., P.O. Box 1678, 165 West Putnam Avenue, 
Greenies, Connecticut 06830. 


Telephone: 203-661-7602 Cable Address: JAIPUBL 


Participation in the Copyright Clearance Center (CCC) 
assures you of legal photocopying at the moment of need. 


Libraries everywhere have found the easy way to fill 
photocopy requests legally and instantly, without the 
need to seek permissions, from more than 3000 key 
publications in business, sclence, humanities, and social 
science. You can: 


Fill requests for multiple copies, interlibrary loan (beyond 
the CONTU guidelines), and reserve desk without fear of 
copyright infringement. 


Supply copies from CCC-registered publications simply 
and easily. 


The Copyright Clearance Center Is your one-stop place 
for on-the-spot clearance to photocopy for internal use. 


its flexible reporting system accepts photocopying 
reports and returns an itemized invoice. You send only 
one convenient payment. CCC distributes it to the many 
publishers whose works you need. 


And, you need not keep any records, the CCC computer 
will do it for you. Register now with the CCC and you will 
never again have to decline a photocopy request or 
wonder about compliance with the law for any publication 
particlpating in the CCC. 


To register or for more informatlon, just contact: 


ee ee eee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| COUNTRY 





21 Congress Street 
Salem, Massachusetts 01970 
(617) 744-3350 


a POt-lor-profit corporation 


NAME TITLE 
ORGANIZATION 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 


TELEPHONE 
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Copyright Clearance Center 
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Labor Studies Journal 


Editor: Jacqueline Brophy : George Meany Center for Labor 
Studies, Antioch University) 


Published by the University and College Labor Education Association 


Labor Studies Journal is fo- professionals in education, ad- 
ministration, government, anions, and others interested in 
labor education and labor s-udies. Its purpose is to provide a 
source of basic information, discussion, and analysis and to 
create and disseminate a body of knowledge about the philos- 
ophy and the substance of abor education. Its articles deal 
with materials, resources, ¿nd pedogogic methods. Increas- 
ingly, the journal is empha-izing the role of the trade union 
movement in the forging of American policy in general. 


Recent special issues Include: 


Improving Labor Studies Courses: Through the Use of the Student 
Evaluation Committee 


Faculty Development in a Labor Studies Credit Program 

World Without Workers: Prime Tame’s Presentation of Labor 

John Dunlop and Phelps Brown ow the Role of Unions in Inflation 
Perceptions of the AFSCME and AFF Rank and File Towards the 


City of Atlanta's Labor Relaticns Policy 


Published three times a year. Founded 1972. 


Subscription rates: $15/1 yr.; Outside the U.S.A.: Add $2/yr.; Airmail: Add 
$10/yr.; Single copies $5. ISSN 0_60-449X. 


Please address inquiries and orders to: 

Transaction Periodicals Consc rtium 

Department TA 2000 3 fa 
Rutgers—The State University 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


This. publication 
is available in microform. 
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University Microfilms International 


Please send additional information for 
(name of publication) 
Name 


institution 

Street 

City 

State Zip 


300 North Zeeb Road 30-32 Mortimer Street 
Dept. PR. Dept. PR. 

Ann Arbor Mi. 48106 London WIN 7RA 
USA. England 
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This resea-ch investigates the role of job characteristics as 
possible mediating variables in the relationships between 
the organzation’s structural context and the attitudes and 
behaviorsof individual employees. The organization is 
conceptudized as a network of task posizions interrelated 
on the basis of workflow transactions. Three structural 
relationsh ps of task positions are investigated: (1) the 
centrality of a task position; (2) the degree to which a task 
position is critical to the workflow; and (3) the transaction 
alternatives available to a task position. The results indicate 
significanz relationships between these three relational 
measures-and job characteristics. Further, the findings 
support tF e hypothesis that job characteristics mediate the 
relationsrip between structure and individual responses.” 


While a gr#at deal of research has been devoted to remedying 
the proble-ns associated with over-simplif ed, boring work, 
most of th approaches have focused exc usively on the 
individual worker and the content of his or her work. This “one 
person-on3 task” approach to job redesign has virtually ignored 
the structr ral organization in which tasks end workers are 
embeddec. Only recently, researchers interested in bridging 
the traditicnal micro-macro gap in organizational behavior and 
theory hae begun to view the characteristics of jobs as 
possible links between the organizational context and individual 
responses. For example, Rousseau (Rousseau, 1977, 1978a, 
1978b; Sutton and Rousseau, 1979) founc that job characteris- 
tics mediéte the relationships of organizatonal, departmental, 
positional, and even environmental characteristics to individual 
responses. 


The notior that organizational context mav impact on job 
characterstics is not anew one. Several researchers have 
noted em airically the links between organ zational attributes 
and job characteristics, and some have suggested a theoretical 
rationale tb explain these relationships. In an extensive review 
of this liteature, Jones and James (1979) summarized this 
research M terms of three broad categories. The first category 
concerned the relationships between technologies and job 
characterstics. In general, researchers have hypothesized that 
more corr plex, uncertain, or nonroutine technologies will be 
associated with higher levels of task variety, autonomy, chal- 
lenge, anc task significance. 


The secomd category included hypotheses that relate job 
characterstics to variables describing distributions and relation- 
ships amc ng subunits or positions. Jones and James referred to 
such variebles as reflecting “anatomical” structure (1979: 209). 
Large size, tall configurations, high division of labor, and large 
spans of control are viewed as leading to routine, monotonous, 
low-skill jabs. 


The third sategory dealt with relationships between “opera- 
tional” st ucture (centralization, formalizazion, standardization) 
and job characteristics. It has been hypot resized that high 
levels of eperational structure will be associated with non- 
challengiag jobs. For example, recent studies by Pierce and 
Dunham 1978) and Oldham and Hackman (1981) showed that: 
measure: of centralization and formalization relate negatively to 
such job sharacteristics as autonomy and variety. 
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The present study attempts to extend and refine this line of 
research by investigating the possible mediating effects of job 
characteristics on the relaticnship between structure and indi- 
vidual responses It is hypothesized that the structural context 
in which task positions are embedded and the relationships that 
result among interdependent task positions will be associated 
with job characteristics. These job characteristics will, in tum, 
relate to individual worker satisfaction and performance. These 
hypotheses are tested within a framework that does not rely on 
traditional measures of organizational structure. Rather, a rela- 
tional, network perspective of organizational structure is 
adopted. l . 


Structural Context: A Network Perspective 


The organization ts conceptualized as a network of interrelated 
task positions. This conceptualization is based on the assump- 
tion that each ind vidual job is embedded in a larger organiza- 
tional structure. This structure develops as activities are differ- 
entiated — different workers are assigned different tasks. 
Because the overall crganizational task is subdivided, the 
differentiated tasks and the workers assigned to perform these 
tasks are interdecendent. Each task is in some way related to 
other tasks. Althcugh most of the previous studies employing 
intraorganizational network analyses (see reviews by Rogers 
and Rogers, 1976; Roberts and O'Reilly, 1979; Moch, Feather, 
and Fitzgibbons, 1981) have focused on communication pat- 
‘terns as the basis on which individuals or groups are interre- 
lated, the presentresearch focuses on workflows. Thatis, task 
positions and the workers occupying those positions are 
viewed as being interrelated on the basis of the flow of work 
through the organization. 


The organizational workflow is viewed as a network that locates 
task positions in relation to each other. The basis for the 
relationships or interdspendencies among different positions is 
the patterned interact ons thet occur between related positions 
as the work flows through the organization. The holders of 
these task positions, the individual workers, acquire inputs from 
task positions preceding them in the workflow and distribute 
outputs to task positicns follcwing them. The processes of 
acquiring inputs and distributing outputs link together related 
task positions and are the bases for interdependencies among 
them. These workflow transactions (acquiring inputs and dis- 
tributing outputs) recur ona regular basis, and thereby establish 
a rather stabile network — an integrated structure. Because 
each link in this structural network represents the acquisition of 
inputs by one worker and, at the same time, the distribution of 
outputs by anothe~ worker, the link is viewed as a mutual 
interdependency. 


The structural network therefore refers to the arrangement of 
differentiated task positions into an integrated workflow. 
Rather than focusing cn isolated individuals or work groups, this 
structural network notes interdependencies that may cross 
formal group boundaries or even organizational boundaries. 
While a particular task position may be independent of another 
particular position rthatis, no workflow interactions occur 
between the two}, no 2osition can be described as totally 
independent of all other positions. 
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Structural Relationships 


In summarzing much of the literature on structure, James and 
Jones (1973: 76) concluded that structure may be defined “as 
the endurirg characteristics of an organization reflected by the 
distributior of units and positions within en organization and 
their syste natic relationships to each other.” Consistent with 
this definition, structure is here defined as the arrangement of 
differentia ed task positions into an integrated workflow and 
the relatior ships that result from this arrargement. These 
structural relationships, and their possible effects on both job 
characteristics and worker satisfaction anc performance, are 
the focus af this investigation. Three structural relationships 
are investigated: (1) centrality, (2) criticality, and (3) transaction 
alternatives. 


Centrality -efers to the extent to which a worker's task position 
is central te the workflow network. A worker occupying a 
central postion can “reach” all other task positions via a 
minimum number of workflow connections or links. This may 
be the resalt of the position being highly irterconnected (it has 
many worl flow transaction Jinks) or because it is located at the 
geographical center of the network rather tnan at the periphery. 


Criticality~efers to the degree to which a worker's task 
position is critical to the continued flow of materials (inputs and 
outputs) trough the werkflow network. If the removal of a task 
position, and its direct workflow links, breeks the workflow 
chain, theDosition is described as highly citical. However, if 
several other task positions can accommodate the acquisition 
of the samre inputs or distribution of the same outputs when the 
focal posif on is removed, the focal position is described as 
being low Dn the critical ty dimension. 


Transaction alternatives refers to the number of different 
positions evailable to a task position for the acquisition of the 
same inputs or the distribution of the sam=2 outputs. A task 
position may have several sources of inpuis, but each source 
may provide a different necessary input. In such a case, the task 
position is described as being low on the tansaction- 
alternatives dimension. Such a position hes only one source, 
rather than many, for each of its necessary inputs. 


While measures of these structural relaticnships can be as- 
signed to ^ndividual task positions, and to the particular workers 
occupyinc such positions, it is important to note that the 
relationsr ps are not attributes of an analytically isolated posi- 
tion or peson. They are relational concepts and measures. Each 
is definec by relationships to other task positions, each is a 
direct function of the arrangement of other task positions, and 
each is alæred by a change in the locaticn of other task 
positions- 


Job Characteristics 


Included in this researc’ are the five Hackman and Oldham 
(1975, 1976) job characteristics: skill variety, task identity, task 
significance, autonomy, and task feedbac<. Because the 
Hackman Oldham model was primarily ccncerned with the 
relationship between the individual worker and the content of 
the worker's task, varicus interpersonal variables noted by 
others (Tt rner and Lawrence, 1965; Hackman and Lawler, 
1971; Rousseau, 1977) were not systemazically included within 
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that model. In the present paper, two interpersonal variables, 
task support and feedback from agents, are included. 


The task-support variable, while not previously identified, was 
drawn from the writings of a number of sociotechnical re- 
searchers (Rice, 1958; Emery, 1959; Bucklow, 1972; En- 
gelstad, 1972). Task support refers to the degree to which the 
persons an individual must work with (supervisors, co-workers, 
clients, etc.) provide active support, help, and cooperation to the | 
individual in the performance of his or her task. That is, this 
variable describes the degree to which others pitch in to help 
get the job done. 


Feedback from agents concams work performances. The vari- 

able has three dimensions tnat reflect source of information: 

(1) supervisors, (2) co-workers, and (3) others (including clients, 
customers, and friends). 


Satisfaction and Performance 


In order for the nine job characteristics to mediate the relation- 
ship between structure and individual responses, one neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition is that the job characteristics 
relate significantly to the ind vidual responses. Extensive re- 
views of the literature on job design (Pierce and Dunham, 1976; 
Steers and Mowday, 1977; Dunham, 1979) concluded that the 
five Hackman and Oldham dimensions consistently relate posi- 
tively to worker satisfaction. Previous research also showed 
that accurate feedback from external agents relates positively 
both to worker satisfaction (Hackman and Oldham, 1975; 
Rousseau, 1977; Kim and Schuler, 1979) and to worker per- 
formance (Annett, 1969; Locke, Cartledge, and Knerr, 1970; 
Cummings, Schwab, and Rosen, 1971; Steers and Porter, 
1974}. 


Although the task-support variable has not been previously 
tested, a similar variable — labeled ‘‘coordination’’ by Rousseau 
(1978b) — related positively to job satisfaction. It is expected 
that task support will relate positively to worker satisfaction and 
performance. For example, ¢ general feeling of lack of support 
from others may lead to decreases in satisfaction and to a less 
than optimal effort. On the other hand, when an individual feels 
that everyone is pitching in and working together to achieve the 
task demands, his or her own performance and satisfaction 
may increase. 


Hypothesized Relationships between Structure and Job 
Characteristics 


In order for the job characteristics to mediate the relationship 
between structure and individual responses, a second neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition must be met. The structural 
relationships must relate significantly to the job characteristics. 
The following hypotheses ware generated to explain the link 
between structure and job characteristics. 


Centrality. Laboratory research on small groups indicated that 
persons occupying central pcsitions in the network were rated 
as more influential and were more satisfied with their tasks 

than were persons in peripheral positions (Leavitt, 1951; Shaw, 
1964; Davis, 1969). The explanation for the positive relationship 
between centrality and satisfaction is that central positions are 
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more autonomous (Leavitt, 1951; Trow, 1957; Mulder, 1959; 
Shaw, 1954). Leavitt (1951) argued that a person in a central 
position will be viewed by himself and others as having the 
greatest problem-solving potential. Laboratory findings indi- 
cated the: persons in central positions are more often perceived 
or selected as leaders of the group (Shaw, 1964; Cartwright and 
Zander, 1368). With this research in ming, it is hypothesized 
that cent ality within a subunit, department, or entire organiza- 
- tion will ke positively related to autonomy. l 


In addition, tasks performed by persons in highly central 
positions-may have more of an impact on others than do tasks 
performed in isolated, peripheral positions. Due to the reacha- 
bility of tE e central position to many othe: task positions, tasks 
associated with central positions may teka on added signifi- 
cance. If,.in fact, the performance of cenzralized tasks affects 
many other positions, persons occupying centralized positions 
would likaly receive more feedback from agents than would 
persons cccupying peripheral positions. Furthermore, the tasks 
associated with a high y centralized posit on may require a 
greater v.:riety of skills and talents, particularly interpersonal 
talents fcr dealing with a large number of surrounding or easily 
reachable position holders. Consequently, the following 
hypothegis is made: Centrality within a subunit, departrr ent, or 
entire orcanization will be positively related to task significance, 
feedback from agents, and skill variety. 


Criticalit-. inthe case of a highly critical tesk position (fo~ which 
few, If any, alternative workflow routes exist), the acceptance 
of outputs from positions prior to it in the workflow and the 
release o needed inputs to following pcs tions may have a 
substantial impact on others in the workflow. The failure of a 
worker ina highly critical position to perform these input-output 
functionsanay disrupt the entire workflow. Supervisors, co- 
workers, „nd others may therefore be quick to provide a critical 
task position holder with performance feedback and assistance 
when problems arise. Itis hypothesized trat criticality will be 
positivelywelated to task significance, feedback from agents, 
and task support. 


The lack cf alternative workflow routes associated with a highly 
critical task position may also be a source of autonomy. Other 
workers may not be able to make demancs that limit the 
discretior of the holder of a highly critical position, for they 
have fewzalternative routes to follow if tha demands are not 
met. Itis therefore hypothesized that criticality will be positively 
related toautonomy. 


Transaction alternatives. A task position holder with a nigh 
number 0° transaction alternatives may beable to choose those 
that will provide him or her with active support in the comple- 
tion of the task. Task position holders with few transaction 
alternatives will be forced to deal with the available position 
holders regardless of the amount of task support that they 
offer. Likewise, when few alternatives exst, itis unlikely that 
the positicn holder will oe able to demand and obtain task 
support. Fæ or she will not be able to “go elsewhere” in order to 
acquire needed inputs or distribute outputs. Consequently, it is 
hypotheséed that transaction alternatives will be positively 
related to ask support. 
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Additional Research Questions 


This investigation is not confined to testing the hypotheses 
stated above. The suggested model, that structural relation- 
ships relate to jab characteristics which in turn relate to 
individual responses, is used as a guide for the exploration of 
other research questions. For example, do the structural rela- 
tionships relate significantly to job characteristics that were not 
included in the hypotheses? 


In addition, it is possible that the structural relationships may 
have a direct effect on individual responses, apart from any 
significant relationship they might have with the job charac- 
teristics. For example, workers occupying central positions in 
the structural network may enjoy high visibility and a strong 
feeling of inclusion in the organization. Such feelings may ` 
produce a positive relationship between centrality and satisfac- 
tion, apart from any relationship between centrality and the 
particular job characteristics. 


From a power perspective, such as that suggested by Emerson 
(1962) or Thibaut and Kelley (1961), increasing one’s transaction 
alternatives could be viewed as decreasing one’s dependence 
or, conversely, as increasing one’s power. Thatis, having many 
transaction alternatives assures a position holder of not having 
to deal with task positions that are highly critical. The result may 
be a positive relationship between transaction alternatives and 
satisfaction, in addition to any positive effects transaction 
alternatives may have on the job characteristics. This research 
explores such possibilities. 


METHOD 
Procedure 


The research was conducted in a newspaper publishing com- 
pany in the midwest (newspaper circulation approximately 
70,000}. The data collection consisted of three phases that 
covered a six-week period. Phase 1 consisted of a two-week 
period of observation and interviews with key supervisory 
personnel. Phase 2 covered the following two weeks and 
involved the administration of questionnaires to both supervi- 
sory and non-supervisory personnel. Questionnaires were ad- 
ministered by the researcher (author) to groups of employees 
(supervisory or non-supervisory), ranging in number from two to 
twelve, in a room away from normal work stations. Respon- 
dents were assured that individual responses would be heid in 
strict confidence and would be used for research purposes 
only. Phase 3 involved additional observation and Interviews 
during the two weeks following the administration of question- 
naires. 


Participants 


Of the 160 full-time, non-supervisory employees, 143 filled out 
the Employees’ Questionnaire. Three of these questionnaires 
were incompletely answered. The 140 completed question- 
naires represented a response rate of 87.5 percent. All of the 
immediate supervisors of the 140 employees completed the 
Supervisory Questionnaire. 
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Questionnaire items used in this study are 
available from the author upon request. 


Structural Relationships, Job Characteristics 


Measures 


Emphases was placed on obtaining multiple measures from 
indepencent sources. With the exception of the measures of 
employe2 satisfaction and performance, measures of variables 
were obtained from atleast two independent sources. 


Constructing the structural network. Diagrams representing 
the workJow interdependencies were oktained in two ways. 
The first mvolved researcher observation and interviews with 
key supervisory informants during Phase 1 of the research. 
After a series of Initial interviews, the researcher spent more 
than 100 “ours observing the workflow transactions in the 
organizaton. Rather than attempting to draw a structural net- 
work, the researcher listed sources of incuts and destinations 
of outputs by individual task position. 


In additioa to the researcher's observations, the structural 
network “vas measured through questionnaire items during 
Phase 2. On the Emplovees’ Questionnairs, examples of inputs 
and outputs were given, and employees were asked to list the 
sources cf their inputs and destinations of their outputs. 
Employees were askec to list names of sources and recipients 
wheneve possible. 


The lists cenerated by the employees were evaluated in terms 
of “reciprocated choices.” A reciprocatec choice exists when 
Person A ists Person B as the source of n input, and Person B 
lists Persen A as an output destination. In other words, the 
people lis.ed by Person A as sources or destinations should list 
Person Aas a destination or source, respectively. Of the total 
number o possible reciprocations, 84 perzent were recipro- 
cated (pesons who were listed but did nct themselves fill out 
an Emplov~ees’ Questionnaire were not included as possible 
reciprocaions). 


The employees’ lists were then compared with the lists com- 
piled by drect observation. Of the possibls transactions listed 
by the researcher, 77 percent were listed and reciprocated by 
employees, and 82 percent were listed by at least one em- 
ployee. O* the transactions listed by employees, 83 percent 
were alsclisted by the researcher. 


Because Whe structural network is at the Feart of this research, 
and becatse all the structural relationship measures are derived 
from it, al discrepancies between researcher and employee 
lists had t> be resolved. This was done during Phase 3 through 
interview: with the parties involved. These interviews also 
pointed ot t the causes of the discrepancies. In most cases, the 
cause was one of the following: (1) the researcher observed an 
exceptional case — a transaction that did not occur on a daily, 
routine basis; (2) the employee had many sources and destina- 
tions and simply forgot to list one; (3) the researcher failed to 
observe atransaction; (4) the researcher end the employee 
failed to agree on the nature of the inputs or outputs; or (5) the 
researche associated the wrong name or task position with a 
person. Fcllowing the resolution of discrepancies, a structural 
network vas diagrammed by the researcher. 


As was articipated, it was practically impossible to observe 
transactions with non-members of the organization that oc- 
curred in lacations outside the organization. The basis for 
including such transactions in this research comes largely from 
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the employee lists and from interviews conducted during 
Phases 1 and 3. 


It should also be noted that sources and destinations are not 
always identifiable, individual persons. For example, one source 
of inputs for some reporters was the Associated Press wire 
service. This was treated as one source, although it includes 
hundreds of Associated Press workers. Alternative sources of 
the same Inputs, in this case, are other wire services such as 
United Press Intemational or The New York Times. 


Structural relationships. Measures of the three structural 
relationships were derived from the structural network dia- 
gram. 


Centrality. Three separate indexes of centrality were formed. 
These indexes represented the centrality of task position within 
the entire organization and within the department and subunit in 
which the position was located. Departments corresponded to 
the organization's formal designations, and a subunit included 
all non-supervisory personnel with the same immediate super- 
visor, 


Centrality was operationalized as the minimal distance between 
a task position and all other positions in the organization, 
department, or subunit. The distance was measured by count- 
ing the number of workflow links between the focal position 
and each other position in the subunit, department, or organiza- 
tion. The sum of the distances to all the other positions in the 
subunit, department, or organization formed the corresponding 
index of centrality. Because the size of asubunit or department 
will directly affect the sum of distances, centrality indexes were 
divided by the size of the subunit or department so that 
comparisons could be made across subunits and departments. 
The organization centrality index was divided by 160. 


Criticality. The index of criticality was formed by counting the 
number of alternative routes through which the work may flow 
once the focal position is removed. The greater the number of 
routes, the lower the criticality of a focal position. These scores 
were transformed so that a high score reflected high criticality. 


Transaction alternatives. An index of transaction alternatives 
was calculated by counting the number of task positions 
available to the focal position for the acquisition of inputs or 
distribution of outputs. This number was then divided by the 
total number of input-output links in order to obtain an average 
score for each focal position. No distinction was made between 
Input and output transaction alternatives. 


Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for the struc- 
tural relationship indexes are presented in Table 1. Only one of 
the intercorrelations is greater than .30, which indicates the ~ 
relative independence of the different structural relationship 
measures. The exception is the strong negative correlation 
between organizational centrality and criticality. 


Job characteristics. Measures of Hackman and Oldham’s five 
job characteristics (autonomy, task identity, skill vanety, signifi- 
cance, and task feedback) were obtained in three ways. First, 
three items concerning each characteristic were included in the 
Employees’ Quastionnaire. These items were identical to the 
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All ratings of job characteristics, satisfac- 
tion, and performance were made on 
Likert-type scales (1 = low; 7 = high). 


Structural Lelationships, Job Characteristics 


Table 1 





Means, Staadard Deviations, and Intercorrelatiors for Structural Relation- 
ship Indexes (N= 140) 


Structural 
RelationshDs Mean S.D. 1a Tb 1c 2 
1. Centralit- 

a. Subutit 1.61 0.44 

b. Depaiment 2.46 0.97 13 

c. Orgarazation 3.07 0.71 —29°° Der 
2. Criticalit, 3.91 3.49 30%" 05 4494 
3. Transacton 

altematiss 3.85 2.46 —.06 13? 03 C4 
è <.05, ** <.01 


Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS) questions described by Hackman 
and Oldhen (1974). The internal reliability estimates for the 
employee:ratings of the job characteristics ranged from .74 to 
.90, with Eemedian estimate of .84. The employee responses on 
the three tems were combined to form an average measure of 
each job characteristic. 


A second source of measures of these five job characteristics 
was provided by responses to items in the Supervisory Ques- 


. tionnaire. The format for rating the job characteristics on the 


Supervisc-y Questionnaire was slightly different from that of - 
the normel JDS supervisory rating form. In the present study, 
one item or each job characteristic was used. For each item, 
the immediate supervisor rated the extentto which the charac- 
teristic was presentin the job of each of his or her subordinates. 
This method of rating jobs individually was chosen because of 
the variet- of different functions performed by subordinates 
with the same job title and the same immadiate supervisor. If 
ratings of ob characteristics are to be useful in predicting an 
individual’s behavior or attitudes, ratings must be made for each 
individual ob holder (Jenkins et al., 1975). 


To obtain: he third measure of job characteristics, the re- 
searcher t sed a form with one item for eech of the five 
characterstics. On the basis of direct observation during Phase 
1, the researcher rated each job charactenstic for each task- 
position holder. 


A multitrat-multimethod correlation matri< (Campbell and 
Fiske, 1959) was constructed, with the five job characteristics 
representng the multitraits, and the average employee ratings, 
superviso ratings, and researcher ratings representing the 
multimetF ods. The across-methods correlations for each trait 
ranged frcm .50 to .83, with a median correlation of .79. These 
values ind cate substantial agreement among employees, 
superviso s, and the researcher on each cf the five job charac- 
teristics. Lhese convergent validity coefficients were substan- 
tially higher than correlations for different craits (job characteris- 
tics) withn the same method. Because tre employees’, 
supervisos’, and researcher's ratings of each job characteristic 
were simerar, they were combined to forr an average measure 
of each cLaracteristic, 


Task support. Seven items were included in the Employees’ 
Questionnaire to measure task support. Because these items 
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Table 2 


were found to have a high reliability estimate (.93), they were 
averaged to form an average employee rating of task Support. 
One item on the Supervisory Questionnaire asked immediate 
supervisors to rate the degree of task support received by each 
of the persons they supervised. The supervisor rating and 
average employee rating were highly correlated (.67), and so 
they were averaged to form an overall measure of task support. 


Feedback from agents. Nine items were included in the Em- 
ployees’ Questionnaire to measure feedback from agents, 
three items for each feedback source (supervisors, co-workers, 
and others). The three-item scores for each source were found 
to have high reliability estimates (.92, .83, and .89, respectively) 
and were therefore combined to form an employee average 
score for each source. Feedback from agents was also mea- 
sured with three items on the Supervisory Questionnaire. The 
immediate supervisors were asked to rate the extent to which 
each employee received feedback from supervisors, from 
co-workers, and from others. The correlations between the 
supervisor ratings and average employee ratings were .69 
(feedback from supervisors), .42 (feedback from co-workers), 


, and .66 (feedback from others). The supervisor ratings and the 


average employee ratings were averaged to form overall mea- 
sures of the three feedback variables. 


Satisfaction and performance. Six items, taken from the JDS 
(Hackman and Oldham, 1974), were included in the Employees’ 
Questionnaire; three items measured general satisfaction, and 
three measured satisfaction with supervisors. The internal 
reliability estimates were .79 for general satisfaction items and 
.90 for supervisor satisfaction items. For each measure, an 
overall average of the three items was calculated. 


Measures of employee performance were obtained by having 
the immediate supervisor rate the effort, quality, and quantity 
of performance of each of his or her employees. High intercor- 
relations among the three items (internal reliability estimate of 
.87) warranted the combination of the scores to form an 
average measure of performance for each employee. - 





Means, Standard Deviations, and Intercorrelations for Averaged Measures (N= 140} 


Mean S.D. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
1. Autonomy 494 1.37 
2. Task identity 444 1.32 .47* 
3. Skill variety 4,98 1.18 63 .26 
4. Significance 555 0.96 .45 .27 46 
5. Task feedback 5.39 089° 39 .18 42 43 
6. Task support 5.26 105 .18 .25 .13 .19 .20 
7, Feedback from supervisors 4.12 144 33 .24 33 .22 47 32 
8. Feedback from co-workers 4.10 1.07 .24 .13 37 35 .20 .09 .34 
9. Feedback from others 3.86 1.57 47 .28 44 46 39 06 .28 ~~ .44 
10. General satisfaction 5.20 1.41 .25 .25 .20 .18 .14 60 .41 .14 .07 
11. Supervisor satisfaction 4.85 159 32 .14 .11 .14 31 45 62 ~03 .06 .56 
12. Performance 5.22 1.13 .20 .21 .18 .25 .26 41 34 .17 .20 .37 34 


*Forr>.17 (two-tailed test) or .14 (one-tailed test), p <.05; 
r> .22 (two-tailed test) or .19 (one-tailed test), p<.01. 
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Analysis 


The indivelual employee was the unit of analysis in this re- 
search. Correlational analyses were performed to assess the 
relationship between the job characteristics and the measures 
of satisfaztion and performance, and to assess the stated 
hypotheses relating the structure relationships to the job 
characterstics. Each measure of job characteristics, satisfac- 
tion, and performance was regressed on the combined set of 
structuraLrelationships. Hierarchical regression analyses were 
then performed to determine whether tha structural relation- 
ships wese related to the satisfaction and performance mea- 
sures, incependently of any relationship they might have had 
with the pb characteristics, or whether the job characteristics 
mediatec the relationship between structure and individual 
responses. $ 


RESULTE 


Relationship of Job Characteristics to Satisfaction and 
Performance 


Means, sandard deviations, and intercorralations for the aver- 
aged mesures of job characteristics, satisfaction, and per- 
formancezare presented in Table 2. For the most part, these 
results replicate previous findings. The job characteristics are 
moderatery intercorrelated, with the exceotion of the task- 
support measure. Except for feedback frem co-workers and 
feedback from others, all the job characteristics related posi- 
tively andsignificantly (o <.05) to the measures of satisfaction 
and perfomance. The task-support variacle, which had not 
been prev ously tested, relates strongly to Doth satisfaction and 
performaasce. 


Structura Relationships 


Results oi the correlational analyses betwsen the structural 
relationships and the measures of job characteristics, satisfac- 
tion, and performance are presented in Taole 3. Each of the 
variables cf interest was regressed on the five structural 
relationshps, and the squared multiple co-relations are shown 
in the lastcolumn of Table 3. The combined set of structural 
relationships relates significantly to all the variables except for 
feedback ‘rom co-workers and performance. 


It was hypothesized that centrality would “elate positively to 
autonomy skill variety, task significance, and feedback from 
agents. O the three measures of centrality (subunit, depart- 
ment, andeorganization), only subunit centrality tends to support 
these hypotheses. Subunit centrality is pcsitively and signifi- 
cantly rel=ed to autonomy, skill variety, ard task significance. 


Given the nypotheses, the results in Table 3 regarding organiza- 
tion centrelity are surprising. Organization zentrality relates 
strongly asd negatively to all the job characteristics with the 
exceptions of task support and feedback from co-workers. 
Although he correlations between organization centrality and 
eight of tre nine job characteristics are negative, the relation- 
ships between organization centrality and the satisfaction and 
performarce measures are not significant. 


some ove all trends concerning the centrality results are worth 
noting. Asthe focus of analysis of centrality changes from 
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Zero-Order Correlations of Structural Relationships with Job Measures (= 140) 


Job Measures 


Jcb Characteristics 
Autonomy 
Task identity 
Skill variety 
Task significance 
Task feedback 
' Task support 
Feedback from supervsors 
Feedback from co-worxers 
Feedback from others 


Satisfaction- 
General satisfaction 
Supervisor satisfactior 


Performance 


"7 <.05, *% <.01 


Structural Relationships 


Centrality Transaction 

Subunit Department Organization  Criticality alternatives Re 

oot .07 —, 3599 .66°° —.01 48° 
12 — 14 . m2ge* lee ~.10 12°" 
Z0°° oTe —,3699 Aso? —.07 AE: i 
-89 .10 —.28°* oY ape —.04 iges 
18° 11 —.28°* 39e* .O6 1g°° 
—.16° 04 .07 ee 4c? 149s 
04 —.06 ~.14¢ aad 07 149s 
06 — 09 —,11 249° —.04 07 

ad ~,03 ~- 4999 449°. —.16° 209e 
—.06 .09 .09 AZ? a fads 1399 
—.01 AG —.03 woo 18" . 16%% 
—.08 -02 -04 .09 AN 03 





subunit to department to organization, the correlations with the 
job characteristics, excluding task support, change from posi- 
tive to negative. Given the significant negative correlation 
between subunit centrality and organization centrality reported 
in Table 1 (r=—.29, p <.01), the results in Table 3 emphasize the 
importance of distinguishing among different units of refer- 
ence regarding centrality. 


It was hypothesized that criticality would relate positively to 
autonomy, task significance, task support, and feedback from 
agents. The results presented in Table 3 support these hypoth- 
eses; note the particularily high correlation between criticality 
and autonomy. The results also indicate that criticality relates 
positively and significantly to all the variables excepting 
performance. 


The results in Table 3 are as predicted for transaction alterna- 
tives. This structural relationship relates positively and signifi- 
cantly to task support and to satisfaction. 


Job Characteristics as Mediators 


Overall, the results presented in Tables 2 and 3 provide prelimi- 
nary support for the general hypothesis that the job characteris- 
tics mediate the relationship between structure and individual 
responses. In order to test this hypothesis, a hierarchical 
regression analysis was performed. The set of all job charac- 
teristics was entered into the hierarchical regression equation 
first. The five structural relationships, as a set, were entered 
second. Results of this analysis are presented in Table 4. 


The failure of the structural relationships to increase signifi- 
cantly the amount of variance explained in the dependent 
variables beyond that accounted for by the job characteristics 
suggests that the job characteristics mediate the relationship 
between structure and individual responses. That is, with job 
characteristics controlled, the structural relationships as a set 
do not show any significant independent relationship to the 
dependent variables. Alternatively, when the structural rela- 
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tionships ars entered into a hierarchical regression equation 
first, followed by job characteristics, the job characteristics 
significantly{p <.01) increase the amount ofvariance explained 
in the deperdent variables. 


Similar hiererchical regression analyses were performed using 
each of thestructural relationships separately. For each of the 
dependent “ariables, the job characteristics were entered into 
the equatioa first, and a particular structural relationship was 
entered second. With one exception (transaction alternatives 
and generalssatisfaction), none of the structural relationships 
accounted Dr a significant amount of unique variance in the 
dependent ~ariables. The amount of unique variance in general 
satis factionaccounted for by the addition of transaction altema- 
tives was significant (F 4,1235 4.84, p < .05). However, the 
partial correation between transaction alternatives and general 
satisfaction-r=.19, p <.05), controlling for the job characteris- 
tics, is subszantially less than the zero-order correlation be- 
tween the two variables (r=.27, p <.01). This difference 
suggests that although these variables are significantly related 
independeraly of all other variables, job characteristics may 
nevertheless be mediating the relationship tn part. 


Table 4 


Results of Hierarchical Regression Analysis for Structural Relationships, Job Characteristics, and Dependent 
Variables (A= 140) 


i 


R? , R? Ne: contribution of 
Structural Job structural 
Dependent variables relationships characteristics relationships * 
General satisfaction 132a ' .437°° 049 
Supervisor satisfaction 16299 = 45/32" 011 
Performance .029 246°? .023 


**p <.01 B 


f 


*This was computed by subtracting R? for job characterstics from A? for the equation including both job characteristics 
and structural relationships. 





DISCUSSICN 
Job Characteristics as Mediators 


The results Df this study support the generel proposition that 
job characteristics mediate the relationship Setween organiza- 
tional structure and individual responses. The results show that 
the structural relationships investigated relate significantly to 
the job chaescteristics, which in turn relate significantly to 
employee satisfaction and performance. Viewed in connection 
with previot s research (Rousseau, 1977, 1978a, 1978b; Sutton 
and Rousseau, 1979), these findings support the idea that job 
characterist cs are important links between the organizational 
context anc Individual responses. 


Expanding the Framework 


Although ne attempt has been made to assess the causes or 
sources of the workflow arrangements and consequent struc- 
tural relatior ships, itis possible that technology, conceptualized 
as uncertairty, may be having an effect in this area. This 
possibility i£ supported by Van de Ven, Delbacq, and Koenig 
(1976), whc found a significant relationship between task 
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uncertainty and four different workflow arrangements. It is also 
consistent with Rousseau's (1977) findings that different 
technologies, conceptualized to include both predictability of 
cause-effect relationships and workflow interdependencies, 
were associated with different levels of job characteristics. 
Thompson (1967) also suggested a link between uncertainty 
and position in the workflow. According to Thompson, jobs and 
units located early in the workflow process, on the organiza- 
tion’s boundaries, act as buffers; the outer units remove 
uncertainty from work before the work reaches jobs within the 
organization's technical core, The above articles suggest that 
the relationship between technology, conceptualized along an 
uncertainty continuum (Perrow, 1967; Slocum and Sims, 1980), 
and structural relationships might be fruitfully investigated. 
Including technology would expand the framework used in the 
present paper (i.e., technological uncertainty — structural rela- 
tionships — job characteristics — individual responses), 
whereas the addition of the structural relationships might 
provide a link between technology and job characteristics. 


Explaining the Structure-Job Characteristics Link 


if job characteristics are an important link between organiza- 
tional context and individual responses, explanations as to how 
structure relates to job characteristics are essential for a 
complete understanding of individual responses. The hypothe- 
ses generated in this study attempt to explain this link. In this 
study, however, several unexpected, significant relationships 
were found. An attempt to explain these results follows. 


Criticality. It was predicted that criticality would relate posi- 
tively to autonomy, task significance, task support, and feed- 
back from agents, but the significant, positive relationships 
between criticality and task identity and task feedback remain to 
be explained. Perhaps, as suggested above, technological 
uncertainty can account for these unexpected results. 


It is possible that the conversion of inputs to outputs may be 
highly uncertain for a high criticality position and may approxi- 
mate an art more than a set of standardized procedures. Such 
uncertainty might make it difficult for the organization to 
fractionate or break down the task into its component parts 
(thereby reducing task identity). High conversion uncertainty 
may also prevent standardization of conversion procedures 
which could, in turn, make it difficult for the organization to hire 
and train a large number of workers to perform the task. This 
uncertainty would have the same effect as making the task 
position a highly critical one, in that a large number of workers - 
and their associated positions would not be available as alterna- 
tive workflow routes. Furthermore, when the conversion pro- 
cess is highly uncertain (perhaps approximating a trial-and-error 
process), much of the performance feedback may come di- 
rectly from actually performing, or attempting to perform, the 
conversion process. 


Transaction alternatives. The relationship between transac- 
tion alternatives and task support was positive as predicted. The 
significant, independent relationship between transaction al- 
ternatives and general satisfaction may be the result of de- 
creased dependence on any one source of required inputs or 
destination of outputs. As previously suggested, decreased 
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dependence may be a source of increased power or influence 
within the crganization. The possibility that structural arrange- 
ments of the workflow result in the establishment of power 
relationships is suggested as a subject for further research. 


eT he small Cut significant negative correlation between transac- 
tion alterna ives and feedback from others ‘such as customers 
and clientsrwas unexpected and remains tc be explained. An 
analysis of che workflow diagrams indicates that positions with 
a high number of transaction alternatives had few input-output 
links with persons or positions that were nct members of the 
organizatiow. Thatis, workers with a high number of transaction 
alternatives tended not to span organizational boundaries iAl- 
drich and Herker, 1977). Itis not surprising then that these 
workers wc uld not receive feedback from customers and 
clients, wha, by definition, would be consid2red non-members 
of the organization. 


The conciuzion that might be drawn is that nore alternative 
routes exis for the workflow once the wor< progresses 
through the external boundary positions and reaches internal 
positions. This conclusion is supported both by an analysis of 
the workficw diagrams and by the strong negative correlation 
between organization centrality and criticality. The more central 
a position is to the organization, the less critical itis, which 
indicates that a relatively large number of workers who occupy 
organizatio rally central positions engage in the same input- 
output transactions. This is not to suggest that organizationally 
central pos tion holders have many transaction alternatives, 
which is nct the case (as indicated by a correlation of .03 
between ogjanization centrality and transaction alternatives). 
Rather, organizationally central, low-criticality positions act as 
transactionalternatives for the other positions that supply them 
with inputs=and accept their outputs. 


Centrality. The unexpected results concerning the three cen- 
trality measures may in part be explained by Thompson's (1967) 
notion that uncertainty is removed as the work proceeds 
sequentiall” through the organization. By tre time the work 
reaches the organization's core, much of tre uncertainty has 
been removed and jobs are characterized as highly 
standardized. 


An examinetion of the workflow diagrams indicates that posi- ' 
tions scoring high on orgénization centrality were located at the 
core or geographic center of the organizaticn. It is possible, by 
virtue of a g-eat number cf transaction links, fora position to be 
high on organization centrality but not be located at the internal 
core of the Drganization, but the workflow diagrams indicated 
few exampes of this combination. The organizationally central 
positions tended not to ba highly interconnected within their 
own subun 4s, but to have transaction links with positions in 
other subur its. 


On the other hand, positions that scored high on subunit 
centrality tended to be located close to the organizational 
boundaries These positions tended to be highly interconnected 
within their own subunits (as the score on subunit centrality 
would sugc=st) but also tended to have trarsaction links with 
persons ouside the organization. 
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The average location of departmentally central positions was 
geographically neither extremely close to the organizational 
boundaries nor extremely close to the organization's core. 
Department centrality tended to fall between subunit centrality 
and organization centrality. Departmentally central positions 
showed some correlation with organizationally central positions 
(r=.27, p <.01}, but also had some transaction interdependen- 
cies that crossed organizational boundaries. 


Following Thompson's (1967) approach, it appears that workers 
who score high on subunit centrality face more uncertain inputs 
` than do workers who score high on department centrality. In 
turn, departmentally central positions tend to face more uncer- 
tainty than.do organizationally central positions. If one assumes 
an association between uncertainty and standardization, itis not 
surprising, then, that the relationships between the centrality 
measures and the Hackman-Oldham (1975) dimensions 
change from positive (subunit centrality) to negative (organiza- 
tion centrality). The magnitudes of the correlations between 
department centrality and job charactenstics are between 
those associated with job characteristics and subunit centrality 
and organizational centrality. 


The high degree of standardization expected for organization- 
ally central positions is reflected in the strong negative correla- 
tions between organization centrality and autonomy, identity, 
variety, significance, and feedback. The negative correlation 
between criticality and organization centrality (r=—.44, p <.01) 
is also consistent with the suggestion above that critical 
positions ére difficult to standardize. i 


The strong negative correlation between organization centrality 
and feedback from others (r=—.40, p <.01) might be easily 
explained by the buffered, internal location of organizationally 
central positions. Because workers in these internal positions 
have little contact with customers or clients, they have little 
opportunity to receive feedback from them. The small but 
significant negative correlation between organization centrality 
and feedback from supervisors is consistent with the above 
explanations; more highly standardized, organizationally central 
tasks may require less supervision and less supervisory feed- 
back. Supervisory time and feedback may more often be spent 
on highly critical jobs, as suggested above. 


Social Network Analysis 


The results presented here support the conceptualization of 
organizational structure from a relational, network perspective 
(Lincoln and Miller, 1979; Tichy, 1981; Moch, 1980; Moch, 
Feather, and Fitzgibbons, 1981). The network and the structural 
relationship measures provide a method of addressing struc- 
ture and its impact on individual workers that does notrequirea 
large aggregation of individuals, all assumed to be homogene- 
ous for a particular trait. Also, the independent observation and 
measurement of a network, and the convergence of this 
measure with measures obtained from respondent listings, 
provide some indirect support for the measurement methods 
(questionnaires) used in previous studies of communication 
networks. 


The possibility of applying the measures of criticality and 
transaction altematives to communication networks, and/or the 
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lam indebted to Michael T. Hannan for 
suggesting this technique. Also see Donald 
E. Comstock's (1975b} unpublished work 
for an additional illustration of this tech- 
nique, applied to empirical data. 


This papen suggests that there are five problems with 
contingen sy theory, ranging from a simple lack of clarity in 
its theoret cal statements to more subtle issues such as the 
embedding of symmetrical and nonmonotonic assump- 
tions in the theoretical arguments. Startirg from Galbraith’s 
(1973) corcingency theory about organizing for effective- 
ness, seve-al traditional contingency hyfotheses were 
tested alor g with more precise hypotheses developed from 
knowledg- of the five problems with contingency theory. 
Data were-drawn from a study of organizational effective- 
ness in acte care hospital operating room suites. Although 
traditional contingency notions were not supported by the 
data, the m ore precise hypotheses receivad stronger empir- 
ical support. The study data suggest that relationships 
between tachnology, structure, and organizational effec- 
tiveness a e more complicated than contingency theory 
now assumes. The paper concludes by suggesting formula- 
tion of a ccntingency theory of organizat. onal effectiveness 
that incluces interactive, nonmonotonic, and symmetrical 
arguments.* 


This paperescribes five problems with contingency theory 
that appea to account for much of its mixed empirical support. 
The problems range from a simple lack of clarity in theoretical 
Statement: to more subtle issues, such as the embedding of 
symmetrical and nonmonotonic properties n theoretical asser- 
tions. Once these problems are made explizit, it is possible to 
make more precise hypctheses about the empirical relation- 
ships expested when a contingency process is believed to be 
operating. he five problems are illustrated by testing hypothe- 
ses taken rom Galbraith’s (1973) contingency theory about 
organizing “or effectiveness under conditions of task uncer- 
tainty. Thethree dimensions of structure focused on are rules 
and procecures, decentralization of decision making, and pro- 
fessionalization of the work force. Data were drawn froma 
study of effectiveness in acute care hospital operating suites. 


The analyt = technique used in this study nas not been widely 
applied to <ontingency arguments in the past.1 Previous 
analyses o~ contingency ideas have ranged from rich empirical 
descriptions (Burns and Stalker, 1961) to diagrams and data but 
no tests of significance (Woodward, 1965; Mohr, 1971), ad- 
vancing to analysis of variance (Pennings, 1975) and correla- 
tional and segression techniques (Khandwella, 1974). In this 
analysis, we graphed a partial derivative from the complete 
regressionsequation for effectiveness, examining the functional 
form of tha interaction between technology and structure and 
not just the coefficients of the variables involved. Graphed are 
the direct effects of structure on effectiveness as well as the 
interactionewith technological uncertainty. 


BACKGRCUND 


Meyer et æ. (1978: 18) has recently asserted that contingency 
theory is v idely accepted and, thus, is no longer controversial. 
His observation is supported by the central position that con- 
tingency tk eory seems to hold in the managerial and applied 
literature, T judged only by the number of taxtbooks in the area 
(e.g., Kast and Rosenzweig, 1974; Tosi and Carroll, 1976; 
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Galbraith, 1977; Hellnegel and Slocum, 1978). We believe that 
both Meyer and the textbook authors may have overlooked 
some important discrepancies between contingency theory 
and the extent of empirical support for it. In the fourteen years 
since Thompson's (1967) exhortation that we attend to con- 
straints and contingencies residing within and outside the 
boundaries of the organization, some have suggested that 
contingency theory is nota very useful approach to explaining 
differences in the structure and effectiveness of organizations. 
Mohr (1971), for example, was among the first to suggest that 
there were problems with the contingency ideas. In testing the 
consonance version of contingency theory, he found no sup- 
port for the hypothesis that work groups will be most effective 
when autocratic supervision is employed in routine jobs and 
democratic supervision in nonroutine jobs. In a study of broker- 
age offices, Pennings (1975) questioned the usefulness of 
what he termed the "structural contingency model.” Hedid not 
find strong support for the argument that organizational effec- 
tiveness is a function of the goodness of fit or consistency 
between environmental! and structural vanables. Both studies 
have been criticized for other reasons; for example, Pennings’s 
findings could possibly be attributable to lack of environmental 
variation, since all offices were part of a single brokerage firm 
(see also Scott [1977: 93] and Lynch [1974: 340]). However, a 
larger set of problems flows through most discussions by 
contingency theorists and researchers, which is also reflected 
in whole or in part in the work of Mohr and Pennings. 


PROBLEMS WITH CONTINGENCY THEORY 
Lack of Clarity 


There are several interrelated problems with contingency 
theory. First, contingency theory is nota theory at all, in the 
conventional sense of theory as a well-developed set of interre- 
‘lated propositions. It is more an onenting strategy or 
metatheory, suggesting ways in which a phenomenon ought to 
be conceptualized or an approach to the phenomenon ought to 
be explained. Drawn primarily from large-scale empirical 
studies, contingency theory relies on a few assumptions that 
have been explicitly stated, and these guide contingency re- 
search. The first explicit assumption is that there is no one best 
way to organize; the second is that any way of organizing is not 
equally effective under all conditions (Galbraith, 1973: 2). The 
“theory” then asserts that, in order to be most effective, 
organizational structures should be appropriate to the work 
performed and/or to the environmental conditions facing the 
organization. Although the overall strategy is reasonably clear, 
the substance of the theory is not clear. 


The lack of clarity is substantially due to the ambiguous 
character of the “theoretical” statements. Statements from 
contingency theorists and researchers suggest that a particular 
structure should be “appropriate for” a given environment 
(Thompson, 1967), that organizations are more successful 
when their structures “conform” to their technologies (Wood- 
ward, 1965: 69-71), that an organization’s internal states and 
processes should be “consistent with” external demands 
(Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969), that organizations should at- 
tempt to maximize congruence” between technology and 
their structure and adapt their structures to “fit” their technol- 
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Problems with Contingency Theory 


ogy (Perraw, 1970: 80), that technology and structure need to 
be propery “aligned” (Khandwalla, 1974: 97), that a “’ccalign- 
ment” skzuld exist between environmen: and structure (Law- 
rence, 1275}, and that cornmunication strictures should 
“match” the nature of the task (Tushmar, 1978). Contingency 
theory currently requires greater precisior than is provided by 
these riclaly suggestive but ambiguous statements. 


Furthermore, the above statements do nct differentiate envi- 
ronment’ rom technology, since neither separate processes 
nor separace predictions distinguish the tvo. itis quite possibie 
that envionment and technology are relatad to distinctly differ- 
ent structural variables -ather than to the same unspecified set, 
as is Impl=atly assumed by the ambiguous “theory.” 


Contingency Relations as Interactions 


The secord problem w th contingency theory is that lack of 
clarity by contingency theorists blurs the tact that an empirical 
interaction is being predicted. When contingency theorists 
assert thet there is a relationship between two variables 
(dimensiars of technology and structure, for example) which 
predicts £ third variable (organizational effsctiveness), they are 
stating thaz an interaction exists between -he first two variables 
(Namboo din, Carter, and Blalock, 1975: 109). This point ^as 
been mace by others; Lazarsfeld (1958) used the phrase 
“contingent” to describe interactive relationships, and, more 
recently, Southwood (1378) introduced the term “‘multiplar’’ for 
propositicrs that predict statistical interaction. The status in- 
consister—y literature demonstrates another theoretical appli- 
cation of +e general point. However, this observation has not 
been expl citly applied to the body of knowledge known to 
organizatbnal theorists as ‘‘contingency treory.”’ For example, 
in descnizng the relationship between unzertainty and profes- 
sionalizaton, Galbraith (1973: 12—13) imp icitly assumed an ' 
interaction between the two, since the impact of professionali- 
zation on = fectiveness is described as varying over the range of 
uncertain y, but this interactive relationsh p is not acknowl- 
edged. Exclicit recognition should be given to the fact that 
contingercy arguments produce interactive propositions. 


Functione! Forms of Interaction 


The third problem is that, because of alackof clarity, thecretical 
statemen = also fail to provide any clues about the specific form 
of the interaction intended. The mathemazical function of the 
implied in €raction between structure and technology (or envi- 
ronment) 5 seldom made explicit. One consequence of this lack 
of specific izy is that the mathematical funstion implied by the 
verbal theory may be represented in practice by a function that 
has quite different properties. The function implied by the 
verbal theory is actually a statement about how Structure is 
hypothes==d to relate to technology (or environment) fcr 
greater efectiveness. — 


The phras=s quoted earlier, such as that szructure should be 
properly ‘3 igned with” technology, “consonant with” 
technolocy. ‘fit,’ and be appropriate for” the technological 
circumstances, can be interpreted several ways. In one theoret- 
ical interp €tation, one essumes that effectiveness is most 
likely when two factors such as technological uncertainty and 
professior alization are both present but that effectiveness is 
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2 
The term (1 ) 

EEA 
is not defined when a suburst is perfectly 
matched, since the absolutec=t fference be- 
tween X, andX,=0. One aprcoach to thisis 
to set such cases to some non-zero 
minimum value, close to thaalue obtained 
in the data for the “nearly” rerfectly 
matched case. This procedure would in- 
sure that the empirical rang= is not dramat- 
ically violated and, thus, thatresults will not 
be skewed by an unrealistically high 
number, once the absolute «differance has 
been divided into 1. ! thank =n anonymous 


' reviewer for the initial obser~ation and Ruth 


Cronkite for this approach. 
3 


Pennings (1975) is one of th few re- 
searchers in the contingency tradition to 
check for interaction explicity. However, 
the value of this contributio a is diluted, 
since the functional forms zre not made 
explicit, nor are precise hyp stheses stated. 


wa 


less likely when either is absent. A theory interpreted thus 
would be multiplicative (Blalock, 1965). It would be expressed 
by a corresponding function, such as Y=(X,X,), and would be 
stated hypothetically as follows: 


The greater the value of variable 1 (technological uncertainty), the 
greater the impact of vanable 2 (structure) on variable 3 
(effectiveness). 


A second theoretical interpretation implies that there is a value 
of structure for each value of technology that will maximize 
effectiveness. This might be labelled a “matching” or 
“maximizing” theory, since it presumes that for every X, there 
is a unique X, at which Y is maximized and that deviations in 
either direction from the unique X, reduce the value of Y. 
Functions meeting “matching” theory requirements would be 
stated as 

i ee 
TDG SGr 
its corresponding hypothesis takes the following form: 


Given the value of variable 1 (technological uncertainty), there is a 
matched value for vanable 2 (structure) that produces the highest 
value of variable 3 (effectiveness). Deviations from this relationship in 
either direction reduce the value of variable 3 (effectiveness). 


Depending on one’s interpretation of the theorists’ ideas, 
contingency theory is capable of producing precise hypotheses 
as well as corresponding functions, as these two examples 
illustrate. 


Other substantive interpretations and their corresponding func- 
tional interpretations might be made within the maximizing 
interpretation. Might not there be several maxima, as ina 
harmonic function? A harmonic function would be especially 
consistent with the “consonance” terminology and would 
represent yet another of the matching and maximizing argu- 
ments. Or there could be an asymptotic approach to the 
maximum. Or perhaps even a threshold effect in which, fora 
given value of X, (technology), the effects of X; (structure) on Y 
(effectiveness) increase as X, increases up to a point beyond 
which no increases in Y occur. 


Neither the multiplicative, the matching, nor the maximizing 
vanations developed here exhaust the possible interpretations 
that can be made of the statements currently used by con- 
tingency theorists. However, these rather different interpreta- 
tions should serve as a sufficient illustration of the difficulties 
encountered when imprecise statements are used to express 
theoretical ideas. 


This third problem has important consequences. The 
mathematical function used to express an interaction is nota 
trivial operational decision. It is one that should be grounded in 
theory, since its form makes assumptions with clear theoretical 
implications. If this function is reduced to a relatively thought- 
less operationalization, then the theory tested may have quite 
different properties-from the one asserted. } 


The Analytic Model Used 


A fourth problem with contingency theory is that the opera- 
tional and computational procedures that researchers tend to 
use Impose assumptions on an already imprecise conceptual 
framework. Because of the tendency to rely on the genera! 
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In developing several statistical interaction 
models, Southwood also discussed cur- 
viinearity, pointing out that it is analogous 
to interaction and may be confounded with 
it (1978: 1156). 


Problems vith Contingency Theory ` 


linear moc ẹl and correlational procedures, the relationships 
studied wthin the contingency framework are typically as- 
sumed to2e linear. See, for example, KFandwalla’s (1974) 
correlatior al and regression analysis of tre relationship be- 
tween més output orientation and struc-ure, Tushman’s (1978) 
linear analysis of differences in mean amcunt of communica- 
tion by tack complexity, and Leifer and Fuder's (1977) linear 
analysis o~ structure and perceived environmental uncertainty. 
Khandwal a attempts tc correct for the li ritations of his initial 
correlatior al analysis of technology and st-ucture by 
dichotomzing his samrle on relative profizability — a fairly 
common approach. However, among those using this ap- 
proach, nc explicit attempt is made to test for statistical 
interactior. 


some relaionships between technology, structure, environ- 
ment, anc effectiveness may indeed be irear. Woodward's 
(1965) eary work, however, should have elerted us at least to 
check for nonlinear effects, if not to predict or expect them. 
She founc a curvilinear relation between technical complexity 
and the scan of control of first-line supervisors, the proportion 
of skilled workers, and the number of lineand staff specialists.* 


The somecimes misplaced assumption af inearity is important 
for two reasons. First and obviously, the researcher fails to 
check for nonlinear relations when lineanty is unquestioningly 
assumed. Equally as important is that the assumption of 
linearity masks another implicit assumpt on hidden within con- 
tingency treory, that contingency relations are symmetrical. 


AssumptDns about Contingency Relationships 


Anassum ation of symmetrical effects is aiden in the language 
of contingsncy theory. Often contingency arguments suggest 
that lowervalues of a dimension of structure, when coupled 
with lowe values of technological (or enzi-onmental) uncer- 
tainty, should produce effective organizaticns. An implication of 
this argumentis that if, instead, high values of structure are 
combined with low values of technology or vice versa, then 
effectivenrass will be impaired because no congruence exists 
between technology and structure. This symmetrical property 
of contingancy theory arguments is impcrtant because it 
suggests € nonmonotonic effect of structure on effectiveness 
over the range of uncertainty, rather than tre usual assumption 
that an eff&ct is constant over all values of the independent 
variable. 


For examp e, in Galbraith’s (1973) argumert, combinations of a 
low value c f uncertainty and a low value af structure cannot be 
distinguist-ed from high-high combinations, since both combi- 
nations of ~alues should yield equally effeczive organizations. It 
ispossible however, to recast the low-low combination equals 
effectivenass Into a combination that is inappropriate accord- 
ing to the theory, and this would be expected to produce less 
effective cutcomes. For example, lower uncertainty combined 
with increased decentralization should yield negative out- 
comes. Were we to recast the combination in such a manner, 
we could tren make more specific hypotreses about the 
relationshins between uncertainty, decer tralization, and effec- 
tiveness. ree hypotheses become immediately apparent: (1) 
The impac’ of decentralization on effectiveness is non- . 
monotonicover the range of uncertainty. (z) In lower uncer- 
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tainty subunits, increases in decentralization will negatively - 
influence effectiveness. (3) In higher uncertainty subunits, 
increases in decentralization will positively influence effective- 
ness. If we press the implied symmetry assumption, then one 
clearly must develop a set of nonmonotonic hypotheses, as 
illustrated above. 


GALBRAITH’S CONTINGENCY ARGUMENTS 


Although this paper has criticized contingency theorists for 
insufficient clanty, several of Galbraith’s (1973) arguments 
have been Selected to test, since his work has several 
strengths not shared by the others. He has brought a cohesive 
analytic framework to the structural design of organizations, - 
and he has been quite clear in specifying to what the structure 
of the organization is adapting. He argued that structure de- 
pends on the amountof information processed among decision 
makers during task execution and, secondarily, on the relative 
costs of various structural designs. 


One of Galbraith’s basic assumptions (1973: 4) is that the 
greater the uncertainty of the task, the greater the information 
that must be processed during task execution to achieve a given 
level of performance. He also assumed, however, that alterna- 
tive structural arrangements vary in their capacities for process- 
ing information. Some are more effective than others fora 
given level of uncertainty. As a consequence, the specific 
structures adopted should depend on the amount of uncer- 
tainty present in the tasks and workflow. Thus, the degree of 
task uncertainty Is the contingent variable on which turn 

. alternative organizational and subunit structures (1973: 4). 
Galbraith’s arguments apply to the organizational as well as to 
the subunit level of analysis. The author states: ‘All lead to the 
conclusion that the best way to organize is contingent upon the 
uncertainty and diversity of the basic task being performed by 
the organizational unit. . .. This approach would account for 
task predictability differences which exist between and within 
organizations.” And this “. . . confirms again . . . that the pre- 
dictability of the task is a basic conditioning variable in the 
choice of organizational forms” (1973: 4). When speaking of 
task uncertainty, Galbraith was actually referring to the re- 
search tradition that takes the more general label of research on 
technology. Environmental uncertainty is a variable indepen- 
dent of technological uncertainty and is explicitly excluded from 
the arguments considered here and the measures described 
later. 


Given his assumptions, Galbraith developed an information- 
processing model to explain how uncertainty and information 
relate to structure (1973: 8). The information processing model 
incorporates several conventional dimensions of structure: (1) 
rules and programs, also referred to as standardization; (2) 
hierarchical referral, or centralization of decision making; and (3) 
professionalization, an elementof goal setting. The model then 
moves to what Galbraith calls ‘new design strategies” (1973: 
15) as more uncertain tasks are faced: (4) creation of slack 
resources, (5) creation of self-contained tasks, (6) creation of 
vertical information systems, and (7) creation of lateral relations 
(1973: 15). The focus here is on the first three arguments in his 
model, since the largest body of research is on these traditional 
dimensions of structure; the purpose is only to illustrate the 
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problems with contingency theory, not to test Galbraith’s entire 
model comprehensively. 


Implied Multiplicative Hypotheses 


Since Galk-aith prefers not to formalize relationships as 
hypotheses or as mathematical functions !1973: viii}, the 
reader must discover tha precise relations that he intends to 
hold betwen uncertainty and each of ths dimensions of 
structure. Ve assume that the ‘‘true”’ relationship that Gal- 
braith intends between uncertainty and each dimension of 
subunit structure is a multiplicative one. \Vhen a relationship 
between tvo variables is expressed as a Multiplicative fur.ction, 
the effect>f one variable, X4, is increased by higher values of 
the other, x. (Namboodin, Carter, and Blelack, 1975: 175) and 
produces fre most pronounced impact o7 the dependent 
variable Wien both exhibit high values. This effect is consistent 
with Galbraith’s emphasis on the higher -enges of task uncer- 
tainty and structure in his discussions. The “ollowing statement 
is an exam le of the general form of the zantingency hypothe- 
ses suggested in Galbraith’s works, assuring a multiplicative 
relationshbD between uncertainty and structure: the greater the 
task uncer ainty, the greater the impact cf a dimension of 
structure an effectiveness. This paper focuses on three of his 
specific arguments, first presenting Galb-aith’s contingency 
hypothesi- and then an elaborated set of sentingency hycothe- 
ses devel@ed with awareness of the fiva sroblems with 
contingency theory described earlier. 


Hypothess 1: Uncertainty, Rules and Frograms, and 
Effectiveress 


Galbraith linked uncertainty, rules and prcgrams, and effective- 
ness In the following way: when task uncertainty is low and 
work is very predictable, information-processing needs are low. 
Since organizations seek to increase the pradictability of their 
productior tasks through program specif cation (March and 
Simon, 1958), task-related rules and procadures will be estab- 
lished to g side execution. "Many standard operating proce- 
dures arise in this manner” (Galbraith, 1973: 10). As task 
uncertaint increases, however, one canrotaccurately predicta 
prion the Combinations of possible events and the proper 
“rules” to apply. To attempt to do so is like y to cause the 
inflexible aplication of rules to cases in which standardized 
procedures are inappropriate and, thus, less effective. There- 
fore, the ganeral rule becomes, “Decide what to do when you 
encounter =he contingency,” and there shauld be less stan- 
dardizatior of rules and procedures as uncertainty increases 
(Galbraith, 1973: 10—11). ‘‘Destandardizatian’’ can be substi- 
tuted for “ss standardization” to simplify the wording. The 
first hypotiesis advanced from Galbraith s discussion is as 
follows: 


Hypothesis 1 (H,): The greater the technological uncertainty, the 
greater the sositive impact of destandardization on effectiveness. 


Hypothess 2: Uncertainty, Decentralization of Decision 
Making, aad Effectiveness 


Galbraith asserted that centralization of decision making sould 
vary with task uncertainty for greater effectiveness. He argued 
that when 2xceptional cases are encountered at lower levels of 
uncertainty, these are usually referred upward in the manggerial 
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hierarchy for centralized decision making. Centralization is 
possible since information processed does not overburden the 
hierarchy at lower levels of uncertainty. However, as uncer- 
tainty increases, inflating the volume of information required at 
the point of task execution, increased participation in decision 
making must be exercised by the workforce. “This can be 
accomplished by increasing the amcountof discretion exercised 
by employees at lower levels of the organization” (1973: 12). 
Subunits structured to refer all exceptional cases upward to a 
centralized decision pointare likely to suffersignificant delays in 
implementing decisions because of the lengthy referral pro- 
cess. This may be an efficiency loss for outcomes in some 
organizations; however, if the unit is performing tasks in which 
a more rapid decision process is crucial to outcomes, then 
decision delays have clear implications for outcome quality 
(Galbraith, 1973: 11—12). Upward referral also results in con- 
densation of information as well as some distortion (March and 
Simon, 1958); thus, the probability that decisions made far 
from the site of task execution will be inappropnate is clearly 
increased. The second hypothesis advanced from Galbraith is 
as follows: 


Hypothesis 2 (H,): The greater the technological uncertainty, the 
greater the positive impact of decentralization on effectiveness. 


Hypothesis 3: Uncertainty, Professionalization, and 
Effectiveness 


Galbraith argued that, as task uncertainty increases and It 
becomes more efficient to decentralize decision making down 
to the points of action at which the information originates, the 
organization faces a potential behavioral control problem. “That 
is, how can the organization be sure that the employees will 
consistently choose the appropnate response to the job-related 
situations which they will face?” (1973: 12). He answered his 
question by noting that to increase the probability that 
employees will select the appropriate behavior, organizations 
substitute craft or professional training of the workforce for 
lower levels of training and skill. He referred to this as 
professionalization (1973: 12), or selection of responsible 
workers who have the appropriate skills and attitudes. As a 
consequence, once the skills and training of the workforce have 
been adapted to task uncertainty needs, then task-relevant 
decisions can be safely delegated to the level of the workforce 
itself without sacrificing control over outcome quality (1973: 
12—13). The last contingency hypothesis derived from 
Galbraith is the following: 


Hypothesis 3 (H,): The greater the technological uncertainty, the 
greater the positive impact of professionalization on effectiveness. 


A Set of Elaborated Contingency Hypotheses 


The arguments and hypotheses above assume a positive 
monotonic effect of structure on effectiveness. Consistent 
with his preference for not stating hypotheses, Galbraith does- 
not explicitly discuss the question of monotonicity in his 
arguments. Since nonmonotonic relationships are rare and 
seldom appear in organizational sociology, and given the ab- 
sence of specific information to the contrary in his work, 
monotonic relationships are assumed for Galbraith’s argu- 
ments. The monotonic assumption Is incompatible with the 
symmetrical property of contingency arguments identified ear- 
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lier, however. If lower ranges of uncertainzy require stan- 
dardized procedures, fo: example, then destandardizing should 
have a negative influence on effectiveness. As a consequence, 
we shoulc expect a nonmonotonic effect of destandardization 
on effectiveness over the range of uncertainty. Assuming a 
multiplicanve form of interaction between uncertainty and each 
dimensior of structure, as well as identifying asymmetrical and 
thus nonr onotonic effect of-structure on 2ffectiveness over 
the range >f uncertainty, three hypotheses rather than one may 
be advanced for each of the original contirgency relationships: 


Hypothesi< 1a (H,,): The impact of destandariization on effective- 
ness is normonotonic over the range of uncertainty. 

Hypothesis 1b (H,,): When technological uncartainty is low, in- 
creases inc estandardization will negatively influence effectiveness. 


Hypothesis 1c (H,,.): When technological uncertainty is high, in- 
creases in c estandardization will positively inflLence effectiveress. 


Hypothesi- 2a (H,, ): The impact of decentralization on effectiveness 
is nonmonctonic over the range of uncertainty. 


Hypothesi: 2b (H3): When technological uncartainty is low, in- 
creases in cecentralization will negatively influence effectiveness. 
Hypothesi:. 2c (Hz): When technological uncertainty is high, in- 
creases in cecentralization will positively influence effectiveness. 


Hypothesi- 3a (H,,}: The impact of professioralization on effective- 
ness is normonotonic over the range of uncertainty. 


Hypothesi- 3b (H3): When uncertainty is low increases in profes- 
sionalizatio 2 will negatively influence effectiveness. 


Hypothesi: 3c (Has): When uncertainty is higk, increases in profes- 
sionalizatio a will positively influence effectivensss. 


Hypotheses About the Effects of Uncertainty and Resources 


To this pontit has been argued contingenzly that several 
dimensiors of structure interacting with technological uncer- 
tainty will ~crease organizational effectiveness. A more exact- 
ing approach, however, is to determine the explanatory power 
of an interaction after controlling for the main effects of 
variables Comprising the interaction term. ‘Ve can control for 
the direct. 2ffects by adding measures for sach of the main 
variables ir the technology and structure interaction. This 
means that we will look in the analysis for nformation on both 
X,, the effect of destandardization, for example, as well as for 
information on XX the interaction effect >f destandardization 
and uncerfinty. The medel being developed controls for the 
effects of structure on effectiveness and aso hypothesizes the 
negative irfluence of uncertainty on effectweness. In the latter 
hypothesi=, uncertainty is presumed to undermine organiza- 
tional effextiveness unless itis met by structural features 
designed tb absorb the information uncertainty. Restated as an 
-hypothesix: 

Hypothesis 4 (H,): Uncertainty will be negatively related to 
effectivenss. 


Galbraith’ original hypotheses (H, through Ha) are compared 
with the eaborated set of contingency hypotheses (H,, 
through Ha) ina model predicting organizatonal effectiveness. 
To this moiel one additional variable, resou-ces of the organiza- 
tion, has baen added as a control. This was done because 
resources nave been found to influence effectiveness. In their 
study of school organization and achievement, Bidwell and 
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Kasarda (1975: 68) found that’. . . resources did have a’ 
substantial mpact” on effectiveness. Essentially, greater re- 
sources appear to allow for implementation of the relations 
between uncertainty and structure believed to be necessary for 
effectiveness or, in Galbraith’s terms, to allow for the relative 
costs of various structural designs. A fifth hypothesis is devel- 
oped by bringing resources explicitly into the model: 


Hypothesis 5 (H,): The greater the organizational resources, the 
greater the effectiveness of the organization. 


The hypotheses stated above can be described in a causal 
model. Figure 1 represents the system of relations 
hypothesizad; notations on the paths between vanables repre- 
sent the positive or negative relationships expected. 


«< 





Where: 

X= Workflow uncertainty X,=Professionalization 
X;™=Destandardization X,=Resources 

X,= Decentralization Y=Effectiveness 

Y=a +X Xa t XXa +X, Xa -X +X tX +X +X, +6, (1 ) 


Figure 1. Causal model of organizational effectiveness predicted from 
three technology-structure interactions. 


METHODS 


As part of a larger study of the quality of surgical care in 
hospitals (see Stanford Center for Health Care Research, 1974; 
Scott, Forrest, and Brown, 1976), data were collected on 8,593 
patients who underwent surgery in the operating room suites 
(ORs) of 17 acute-care hospitals in the U.S. The sample 
included orly nonfederal, voluntary, or community, nonprofit 
hospitals providing short-term care for a variety of acute 
medical and surgical patients. The hospitals were selected to 
maximize variance in size (from 99 to 638 beds), expense ratio 
(from $28,000 to $56,000 annual expenses per occupied bed}, 
teaching status (six hospitals were affiliated with a medical 
school or had an approved and active house staff program, 
whereas the remainder had no active physician training pro- 
grams), and geographical location (10 states and all major 
regions of the continental U.S. were represented). Although 
every effort was made to produce a representative sample of 
U.S. acute-care hospitals, the sample was biased in favor of 
larger hospitals (the average number of beds per hospital in the 
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sample was310, compared to the national average of 153 beds 
for hospitales of the same type). 


This study focused on the surgical transformation process in 
these hospEals and the patients operated on within that 
process. Although the technical core of surgery is the operating 
room suite CR), the entire surgical transformation process 
includes the OR suite as well as patient wards regularly caring 
for at least 72 surgical patients during the year preceding the 
study. 


The patient: studied underwent at least one of 15 surgical 
procedures selected as the basis for indicato-s of organizational 
effectiveness: gastric surgery for ulcer; selected surgery of 
billary tract; surgery of large bowel; appendectomy; splenec- 
tomy; abdominal hysterectomy; vaginal hysterectomy; 
craniotomy amputation cf lower limb (ankie to hip); fractured 
hip; arthrocasty of the hip; lumbar laminectomy, with or . 
without fuson; pulmonary resection: prostetectomy; and 
selected su gery of abdominal aorta and/or iliac arteries. These 
procedures were selected by several criteria. Since death 
following surgery is a relatively rare event in today’s modern- 
hospitals, we attempted to maximize the nunber of deaths 
observed b+ choosing high-volume procedures or those with a 
high risk of a poor outcome. We also included surgical proce- 
dures by wrich the disease could be staged as to its severity or 
progress, p ocedures on a variety of organ systems, a range of 
surgical specialties, and procedures affecting both male and 
female patients in a wide range of ages and physical conditions. 
These latte data formed one of the major strengths of the 
larger studysand also of our measures of surgical effectiveness. 
We used them to adjust for patient preoperative condition by 
including disease stage and the preoperative physical status of 
the patient. The number of patients studied per OR varied by 
size of hospital, ranged from 39 to 1,256, end accounted for 81 
percent of tne 10,563 who qualified for inclusion. 


Sources of Data 


Five principsl sources of data were used in this analysis: (1) an 
interview wth each hospital administrator, (2) interviews with 
the directorof the operating room, (3) quest onnaires adminis- 
tered to all registered and practical nurses in the OR suite, (4) a 
daily schedmle of the operations to be performed in each OR, 
Sampled evary four days for eight and a half months, and (5) 
information on the physical status, disease stage, age, sex, 
economic s atus, and death or complications following surgery 
for individuel patients. 


All questionnaires and interviews administered to members of 
the hospita staffs were collected by two teams of inter- 
viewers, WE o spent approximately two weexs in each hospital 
administeris g the instruments. Copies of ths original operating 
room schecules and modifications of them were collected from 
the OR suites by a set of part-time techniciens located in each 
hospital for he duration of the study. Technicians also gathered 
the data on ndividual patient characteristics, which formed the 
basis for co nputing the outcomes of surgery — death and 
complicatio 1s — that were the measures of surgical effective- 
ness. Both -he Interviewers and the technic-ans employed 
detailed schedules and structured instruments in their data 
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collection activities and received extensive training before 
entering the field. 


Measures 


Our approach to measuring technology, structure, and effec- 
tiveness is presented here, whereas detailed descriptions of 
the operationalizations of each variable are presented in Ap- 
pendix A. We measured a single technology, the one directly 
characteristic of the organizational unit studied, the operating 
room. Several separate production technologies may be 
present in the same organization, each with different charac- 
teristics. Researchers, however, generally assume that organi- 
zations possess only one type of technology, failing to differ- 
entiate multiple technologies. This is a fairly crucial distinction, 
since some researchers have averaged across several 
technologies in the same organization (Khandwalla, 1974): 
others have dropped from the analysis organizations with more 
than one technology (Woodward, 1965); and still others have 
failed to note the issue at all (Harvey, 1968; Rushing, 1968; 
Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey, 1969). 


Our indicators of technology measured vanation in the work- 
flow of the operating room (OR) and, hence, uncertainty. Daily 
fluctuations, as well as variations over time in the number and 
type of operations, greatly affect the flow of work in the OR. 
Our approach assumed that variation in the flows of patients (by 
type and expected arrival for specific operations) determines 
predictability of the care tasks confronting the OR staff. 


We measured structure at the same level of analysis as 
technology, since our measures of destandardization, decen- 
tralization, and professionalization all relate to the structure of 
the operating room itself rather than to the larger organization. 
In much research in the technology and structure tradition 
these two vanable sets are measured at different levels of 
analysis. Whether consciously or not, some research designs 
continue to reflect the expectation that technology at the 
workflow level of production should be strongly correlated with 
structural variables at the more remote administrative levels of 
the organization, despite the findings of Hickson, Pugh, and 
Pheysey (1969) to the contrary and the theoretical argument of 
Scott etal. (1972). In general, itis important to make explicit the 
levels of organization at which we measure both technology 
and structure, given the mixed empirical results characteristic 
of research on the relationships between the two variables. 


We measured effectiveness as severe morbidity: a risk- 
adjusted postsurgical death and complication rate averaged for 
all patients undergoing surgery in the operating room suite of a 
given hospital. There are several points to be made regarding 
this measure. The first concerns level of analysis. In our critique 
of contingency theory, we have been broadly concerned with 
how environment, technology, and structure influence organi- 
zational effectiveness. Once focused on a specific theoretical 
argument, Galbraith’s, our interest has narrowed to the influ- 
ence of technology and structure on organizational effective- 
ness. In this latter tradition, arguments have been made at both 
the subunit and organizational level. Our measurement concern 
was with organizational and suborganizational level 
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phenomer=, given that itis at those levels at which the 
theoreticakarguments about contingency theory are made. We 
measured 3ffectiveness at the same level af analysis as that at 
which tecE nology and structure were measured, since post- 
Surgical death and complication rates characterize outcomes of 
the surgicel transformation process. We selected the subunit 
rather thar the larger organizational level, cecause the higher 
level (with >verall hospital death and complication rates, for 
example) would include measures from mcre than a single 
technolog“ ; in acute-care hospitals the two main technologies 
are medica and surgical care. Thus, the orcanizational level 
would be imappropriately high for this study, mixing outcomes 
not treatec in the transfcrmation process. 


Another pcnt about the effectiveness measure concerns the 
adjustmenss made for the patient's preoperative characteris- 
tics. Areal strength of the larger study design (Stanford Center 
for Health Care Research, 1974; Scott, Forrest, and Brown, 
1976) as wall as of this analysis is that it incuded six charac- 
teristics of patients — sources of input variations to the 
transformeion process — in the measure cf effectiveness. 
Through health care literature it is now well known that 
postsurgical death and complication rates ave related to pa- 
tients’ precperative and socioeconomic corditions. Noting this 
pointin a diferent organizational setting, Hannan, Freeman, and 
Meyer (1976), ina comment on Bidwell and Karsarda’s (1975) 
work, argued that there are two specification errors to be aware 
of when aralyzing models of school effectiveness: omission cf 
input vanakles and analysis at the wrong level. They pointed out 
that ordina-y least Squares applied to a model that excludes 
causal variebles correlated with those Included gives biased 
estimates, confounding organizational effects with the effects 
of excluded input variables. Given an error cf specification 
(excluding student input variables, in this case), analysis with 
data aggrecated above the theoretically appropriate level can 
lead to inflétion of the original errors of misspecification (Han- 
nan, Freeman, and Meyer, 1976). 


Hannan, Freeman, and M eyer noted further that they 

... woulcsimilarly be suspicious of estimetes.of the effectof 
hospital organization properties on treatment effectiveness 
which igncred such input variations as patient risk at time of 
entry into tse hospital” (1976: 137). As the health care literature 
attests, thar concern is well placed. By including charactenstics 
of patients in our measure of effectiveness. the problem of 
specificaticn bias was avoided. Our measure of effectiveness 
was adjustsd for the six patient-specific variables of stage of 
surgical disease, physical status, age, sex, | fe stress, and the 
likelihood cf the patient's seeking medical care. Hannan, 
Freeman, eid Meyer (1976: 137) also notedthat they ‘’. . . hold 
no brief forthe priority of individual level propositions” applied 
to studies end theories of organizational effectiveness. Having 
dealt in thie study with their initial concern by including input 
variables, ve have also dealt with their second concern about 
the inflation of original errors of misspecification through 
aggregatio 2. 


Measurement details forail variables are described in Appendix 
A, including the means, standard deviations, and ranges for 
each measure used in the analysis. 
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While Hannan, Freeman, and Meyer (1976) 
orginally saggested this technique, 
Southwood has also comraented recently 
that “it is possible to deternine the range 
of the effect of X, over the range. .. of X;, 
and vice versa. This is not srovided by the 
regression equation but may be deduced 
from it by substituting valu as on the control 
variable at the extremes o` its range” 
11978: 1168). 


Analysis of Data 


Analysis of the data proceeded in two steps. First, the model of 
organizational effectiveness was tested using multiple regres- 


sion analysis. The equation used was Equation (1) described in 


Figure 1. Since two dimensions of professionalization have 
been Identified in the measurement appendix (Appendix A), the 
equation was run twice. In the first equation, initial training (B.S. 
degree) was the dimension of professionalization (X,) em- 
ployed, whereas in the second equation all measures remained 
the same but professional activities were substituted as the 
measure of X,. Results are presented as unstandardized re- 
gression coefficients. Unstandardized regression coefficients 
were used for a number of reasons, the most salient of which 
had to do with testing for interaction in multiple regression. 
Allison (1977) has shown that the inclusion of a product term in 
a multiple regression ts a legitimate way to test for interaction — 
as we have done, using a multiplicative term. He showed, along 
with Althauser (1971) before him, that the standardized coeffi- 
cient for the product term is affected by changes in the means. 
However, the unstandardized coefficient for the product term 
isnotaffected, noris the T-test for the product term affected by 
the addition of arbitrary constants to the variables in the model. 


To determine if anonmonotonic effect was present, we pushed 
the analysis to a second stage: the graphing of a partial 
derivative from the larger regression equation for effective- 
ness. Merely inspecting the signs and magnitudes of regres- 
sion coefficients is insufficient analysis for contingency 
hypotheses. Graphing a partial derivative from the larger re- 
gression equation will reveal nonmonotonic effects not readily 
apparent in the tabled coefficients. If anonmonotonic effect Is 
present, as revealed by the graph and its calculations, it will add 
substantially to our knowledge to know where in the range of 
technology a change in the direction of a slope occurs. In the 
second phase of the analysis, a method for plotting the joint 
effect of the main and interaction terms was introduced, 
followed by graphs of each interaction term. Each graph 
expresses the change in effectiveness, given a change ina 
structural dimension, over the range of uncertainty. In so doing, 
we tested for the extent to which dimensions of subunit 
structure have a symmetrical and nonmonotonic effect on 
effectiveness over the range of uncertainty.§ 


RESULTS 


Results of the first phase of the analysis are presented in the 
Table: unstandardized regression coefficients of severe mor- 
bidity on the interactions between technology and structure, 
their main effects, and the resources of the organization. In 
interpreting these results, readers should note a peculiar fea- 
ture of the effectiveness measure: severe morbidity is ex- 
pressed in positive numbers, which-are interpreted negatively. 
if a particular variable is positively related to severe morbidity, 
then severe morbidity increases. This is interpreted as an 
undesirable outcome, since lower rates of severe morbidity are 
desired for greater surgical effectiveness. As a consequence, 
variables with an inverse relationship to severe morbidity, in 
fact, enhance organizational effectiveness. 


In this analysis the focus was on variables relevant to Gal- 
braith’s and our contingency hypotheses: the interactions 
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Table 





Regression Coefficients of Organizational Effectiveness Maasured as Severe Morbidity® (N =17 Operating Room Suites) 


Uncy DeStd Uncy DeCnt Uncy Profizn Uncy DeStand DaCent 

(XXa) (X2) (XX) xX) (Xal (X) 
Equation (1) for  —7.34°°° —2.53¢* —-10.3 +24. 9° 4+2.81°°° +.827° 
severe morbidity (2.14) (1.04) (12.6) (8.05) (.842) (.416) 
Equation (2) for —7.72°** —2.70° —1.20 +28.29* +42:959°* +.928° 
severe morbidity (2.40) (1.22) (1.44) (11.9 (.939) ( 497) 


*=p <.10; °*=p <.06; °°*=p <.01. 
Unstandardized Regression Coefficients. Standard errors in perentheses. 


Profizn 

(X4) 

+3.72 
(5.04) 


+.479 
(.583) 


Resour Constant F R? 
(X,) 

—E,.14°°* 7.31 ' 3.96 .81 
(2.43) 

—6.78°9" -8.92 3.85 .81 
(2.11) 


*Effectiveness, measured as severe morbidity, is interpreted segativety. The higr er the severe morbidity — death or complications 
following surgery — the lower the effectiveness. |f a variable 55 positively related z0 severe morbidity, then severe morbidity incraases. 


between uncertainty and destandardization, decentralization, 
and professionalization. Comments on findings for resources 
_ were expressed elsewhere (Schoonhoven, 1976) and are not 
repeated Fre. In the Table, the first three coefficients in both 
equations =xpress the interaction terms. The uncertainty- 
destandarcization (X,X,), the uncertainty-decentralization 
(XX3), andithe uncertainty-professionalization (X,X,) interac- 
tions have negative effects on severe morbidity. This means 
that effectiveness is enhanced, since severe morbidity was 
decreased by each of the three technology-structure interac- 
tions. Although the first two coefficients in each equation were 
significantand all three coefficients in each equation were in 
the expected direction, these results only partially supported 
Galbraith’s hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 because we could not yet 
determine if the effects were monotonic or not. Nevertheless, 
at first glarce, of the three contingency hypotheses suggested 
by Galbraith, the uncertainty-destandardization and the 
uncertaint--decentralization relationships appeared to be 
clearly supported in this first phase of the analysis, and the 
uncertaint -professionalization relationship appeared to be par- 


tially suppcrted. 


Examining only the algebraic signs of each interaction term, 
while contolling for the corresponding main effects, as we 
have done4n the Table, gives insufficient information for 
properly testing a contingency hypothesis. The signs of a 
coefficient can tell us if an effect is in the hypothesized 
direction. For example, destandardization in the first equation 
has a positve coefficienz of 2.81 on severe morbidity. In 
interactionewith uncertainty, the effect is a negative 7.34. From 
these date we would expect to see a decreasingly positive 
slope expressing the change in severe morbidity, given a 
change in destandardizazion over the range of uncertainty. We 
could not, 10wever, determine whether a symmetrical and 
nonmonotonic effect was present by inspecting the regression 
coefficiens. We therefore moved to phase two of the analysis, 
plotting ths joint effect af the main and interaction terms. 


Analysis cf Interaction Terms 


Galbraith’ sarguments suggest that the greater the uncertainty, 
the greate- the positive impact of destandardization, decen- 
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tralization, and professicnalization on effectiveness. These 
hypotheses were tested by elaborating each interaction term 
mathematzally and then displaying it graphically. In so doing, 
any symmetrical and nonmonotonic effects would be revealed, 
directly te=ing the adequacy of traditional contingency hypoth- 


eses like Galbraith’s as compared to the ones elaborated. For 

those unfemiliar with the technique of graphing a partial 

derivative from the larger regression equation, equations (2) 

through (6! in Appendix B provide a more detailed explanation of 
- the method. 


The six graph patterns possible are illustrated in Figure 2. Graph 
(1) illustrates the pattern that would be observed if Galbraith's 
hypotheses were correct, using severe morbidity as the méa- 
sure of effectiveness. Results like these would indicate that the 
greater the uncertainty, the greater the negative impact of a 
dimension of structure on severe morbidity, and therefore, the 
greater the effectiveness, as hypothesized. Results like these 
are possible when both b, and b, take negative values and the 


Figure 2. Potential graph patterns. 








Graph 1: Mcnotonic Pattern Graph 4: Monotonic Pattern 
d Severe Viorbidity d Severe Morbidity 
d Structue d Structure 
+ 
0 
Here b, =— and b,= —. Here b,= + andb,= —. 
Graph 2: Noamonotonic Pattern ' Graph 5: Monotonic Pattern 
4 
0 pu 
Here b; = — andb,= —. Here b,=— and bs= —. 
Graph 3: No1monotoanic Pattern Graph 6: Monotonic Pattern 


A | 





Here b, = —-andb, = +. - Herab,= + andbs= +. 
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relationshic is monotonic. Graph (2) illustrétes the pattem re- 
quired if th2 nine elaborated contingency hypotheses (Hia. tv. 1e 
through H3 , 3b, 3s) are Supported. A nonmondtonic effect is 
apparent inthis graph, since the plotted lina crosses the horl- 
zontal axis, thereby changing signs, and b, would be a positive 
and b, a negative value. Graph (3) illustrates the remaining 
nonmonotcnic effect, whereas graphs (4) through (6) reveal the 
other monetonic patterns possible. 


Interactior of Destandardization and Uncertainty 


The Table showed that the uncertainty-des-andardization in- 
teraction hed a significant negative effect on severe morb dity. 
Since the results were substantively identical in both equations, 
for simplici y we graphed the interactions using coefficients 
from the fist equation only. To analyze the nteraction, we 
assumed trat the effect of increasing destendardization on 
severe moridity is modified by the level of uncertainty facing 
the organizational! unit. This interpretation o7 the interaction 
may be expressed as Equation (3) (Appendix B): 
Y=bD,X,+by*3X>. (3) 
This mean: that the effect of destandardization on severe 
morbidity iz modified by uncertainty. This bartial form of the 


larger regression Equation (1) controls for al other terms in the 
equation. 


First, we hed to determine if the effect of d=standardization on 
severe motbidity was monotonic over the range of uncertainty 
observed ir our sample. We used Equation (6) (Appendix B) to 
find the pont at which an increase in destandardization has no 
effect on severe morbidity: 


X= —b,lb;, (6) 


where X,==ncertainty; b;-=main effect of destandardization; 
and b,=uncertainty destandardization. We substituted into the 
equation regression coefficients from the Table, first equation, 
finding tha” 

X,=—b,lb,= —(2.81)/—7.34=.38. 


Since the calculated value of uncertainty (X-) was within the 
range obseved in oursample—.191 to.71& (Appendix A) - we 
concluded- hat destandardization has anonmonotonic effect on 
severe mo bidity over the range of uncertainty. 


This nonmenotonic effect indicates that destandardization has 
a negative affect on some operating room suites and a positive 
effect on cthers, The effect depends on the degree of work- 
flow uncerzainty. To depict where the positive and negative 
effects areover the range of uncertainty, we plotted the effect 
of destandardization on severe morbidity. \Ve substituted into 
Equation (4 values of uncertainty in order to locate the appro- 
priate plots. 


Figure 3 sFows the effect of uncertainty on the relationship 
between dastandardization and effectiveness. Its vertical axis 
represents ihe effect of destandardization cn severe morbidity. 
The horizo tal axis indicates the degree o7 workflow uncer- 
tainty. The dlotted line represents the chance in severe mcrbid- 
ity, given a:shange in destandardization overthe range of uncer- 
tainty. From the plotted line we see that tre effect of destan- 
dardization on severe morbidity is positive in the uncertainty 
range below .38 and negative in its higher range above the value 
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dY (Severe Morbidity) 
dX, (Destandardization) 


2.00 





50 = 1.0 





Uncertainty 


—2.50 
Severe Morbidity =2.81 (DeStand)—7.34 (DeStand*Uncertainty) 


Y=D,X,+bgbs AVIdX, =b, + bX, 


Figure 3. The effact of technological uncertainty on the relationship 
between destandardization and effectiveness, measured as severe mor- 
bidity. 


of .38. Thatis, destandardization promotes effectiveness inthe 
range of uncertainty above .38, but below that point increases in 
destandardization decrease effectiveness, since severe mor- 
bidity increases where the slope is positive. The plot of the 
partial derivative from the original regression equation there- 
fore revealed the following symmetrical and nonmonotonic 
relationships: 


in lower uncertainty subunits, destandardization has a positive effect 
on severe morbidity, thus reducing effectiveness. However, the slope 
is a decreasingly positive one, so that the disadvantages of destan- 
dardization decrease as uncertainty increases. 


In greater uncertainty subunits, destandardization has a negative im- 
pact on severe morbidity, thus increasing effectiveness. The slope is 
an Increasingly negative one, so that the advantages of destandardiza- 
tion become greater as uncertainty increases. 


Galbraith’s first hypothesis was not supported by this analysis, 
because a nonmonotonic effect is apparent, and the process is 
more complicated than his arguments indicate. However, the 
alternative hypotheses advanced from problems with con- 
tingency theory are supported. The impact of destandardization 
on effectiveness is nonmonotonic over the range of uncer- 
tainty, as hypothesized (H,,). The interaction between uncer- 
tainty and destandardization, expressed as a multiplicative func- 
tion, is significant. And there was a symmetrical effect in the 
data, aS expected. 


interaction of Uncertainty and Decentralization 


The Table showed that the interaction between uncertainty and 
decentralization has a significant effect on severe morbidity. To 
interpret this interaction, we made the assumption that the 
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effect of decentralization on effectiveness is modified by the 
level of uncertainty present in the orga7izational unit. The in- 
terpretaticn of this interaction would also be expressed as 
Equation 3). l 


To determine if a nonmonotonic effect was present over the 
range of nncertainty, we again substituted coefficients from 
the table into Equation (8) (Appendix B). Tha value of uncertainty 
at which changes in decentralization had no effect on severe 
morbidity vas .326. Since .326 was withir the observed range 
of uncertanty in our sample (.191 to .718), the effect of decen- 
tralization on severe morbidity was nonrronotonic over the 
range of uncertainty. The point of inflection, where the slope 
changes signs, was quite near the mean level of uncertainty of 
the subur'its. 


Figure 4,'_he plot of this interaction, reveals the following. In 
lower uncertainty subunits, decentralization had a positive ef- 
fect on severe morbidity; that is, it increased severe morbidity, 
and effec iveness decraased. However, in greater uncertainty 
subunits, decentralization had a negative eifect on severe mor- 
bidity, thus decreasing severe morbidity end increasing effec- 
tiveness. 3ecause of its decreasing negative slope, effective- 
ness was Sven further enhanced as decentralization increased 
in the hignest uncertainty subunits. 


dY (Severe Morbidity) 
dX (Decentralization) 


50 


25 


1.0 





Uncertainty 
—.25 


—.50 


—.75 


—1.0 


Severe kK. orbidity= .827 (CeCent)—2.53 (DeCert«Uncertainty} 
Y=b,X, ~DsXzq 
dYldX, = 7 +b3Xa 


Figure £ The effect of technological uncerteirty on the relationship 
betweer decentralization and effectiveness, measured as severe 
morbidizy. 
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These results parallel our findings for the uncertainty- 
destandardization interaction. Galbraith’s second hypothesis 
was not supported by these data, because a nonmonotonic 
effect was apparent, rendering the interaction more compli- 
cated than his arguments would suggest. In contrast, the alter- 
native hypotheses advanced from an analysis of problems with 
contingency theory were supported by the data. The impact of 
decentralization on effectiveness was nonmonotonic over the 
range of uncertainty, as hypothesized (Ha), and a symmetrical 
effect was apparent, as expected. 


Interaction of Uncertainty and Professionalization 


The coefficient expressing the uncertainty-professionalization 
interaction was also in the expected direction (Table). To inter- 
pret the interaction, we made the assumption that the effect of 
orofessionalization on effectiveness is modified by the level of 
uncertainty present in the subunit. This interpretation is also 
expressed as Equation (3). To determine if a nonmonotonic 
effect was present, we once more substituted coefficients 
from the Table into Equation (6). The value of uncertainty at 
which changes in professionalization had no effect on severe 
morbidity was: 


X2=—b,lb4=—-3.72/—10.3=.36. 
Since .36 is within the observed range of uncertainty —.191 to 


.718 — we concluded that the impact of professionalization 
was nonmonotonic over the range of uncertainty. 


dY (Severe Morbidity) 
ı (Professionalization) 


N 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 





Uncertainty 





—4.0 


Severe Morbidizy = 3.72 (Profizn)—10.3 (Profizn* Uncertainty) 


Y=bD,X;, +b% 7 
dYidx, =D, +b% 


m 


Figure 5. The effect of technological uncertainty on the relationship 


between professionalization and effectiveness, measured as severe mor- 


bidity. 
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Figure 5 craphically:displays the nonmonotonic effect. The 
positive slope of professionalization on severe morbidity de- 
creases ur til it reaches zero atan uncertainzy level of .36. Itthen 
turns down and is increasingly negative æ uncertainty in- 
creases. Tus, in operating room subunits with below the aver- 
age level cf workflow uncertainty, an increase in professionali- 
zation of the workforce resulted in greater rates of severe 
morbidity.Although this effect was predicted from the analysis 
of problems with contingency theory, in substance it is quite 
contrary te conventional theorizing about the benefits cf pro- 
fessional training. In operating subunits wich moderate tce high 
levels of uncertainty, however, increases in professionalization 
resulted ir reduced rates of severe morbid ty and thus grsater 
effectiversss. These results were consistent over both dimen- 
sions of ctofessionalization: initial training and the extent to 
which inital training was supplemented ard maintained by cur- 
rent professional activities. The findings ware duplicated when 
the coefficient for the second dimension was used to produce 
the graph. The data wholly support hypotheses 3,, 3,, and 3. 
This particular analysis must be interpreted cautiously, how- 
ever. Aithaugh the coefficients for the uncertainty- 
professioralization interaction were in the expected direction, 
the result: may be unreliable, given the size of the standard 
errors associated with the original regression coefficierts. 


Despite tre complicated interaction effects that our analysis 
has reveazd, the following possibility presents itself. One 
might argme that the significant main effects that we have 
found are really nonlinear functions rathe~ than linear. If this 
were true, then the significant interaction effects that we have 
seen are rally only artifacts of the main variables’ nonlinear 
properties. Thatis, the nonlinear effects are being “forced” into 
the interaction terms of each equation, sirce they essentially 
have no o her means of expression. As a consequence, one 
could make the argument that nonlinear effects of the main 
variables, eather than the interaction effects among those vari- 
ables, are a better representation of our data. We have tested 
for such a Dossibility using an earlier version of severe morbid- 
ity, unstandardized for the number of patients in a hospital. We 
have checxed for square and square root forms of nonlinearity 
in our maim variables. Although some non! near effects of the 
main variables do appear in the data, there s no indication that 
the nonlinear model is superior to the interaction model that we 
initially developed from contingency arguments. For an elabora- 
tion of the search for nonlinearities in our data, the reader is 
referred tc Schoonhoven (1976). 


DISCUSSDN 


Analysis o7 data from the operating room sites of 17 hospitals 
implied thet traditional versions of contingency theory like Gal- 
braith’s (1973) underrepresent the complexity of relations be- 
tween tec nological uncertainty, structure, and organizational 
effectivenass. We found multiplicative forms of interaczion 
between tachnology and structure that ars symmetrical and 
nonmonotenic. Destandardization, decentralization, and pro- 
fessionalization had different influences on effectiveness, 
which defended on the ievel of workflow uncertainty. There 
are several consequences of these findings. First, if we irtend 
to continue making contingency arguments, it is now possible 
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to state our hypotheses with greater clarity and specificity. — 
Those hypotheses should reflect the underlying assumptions. 
of nonmonotonic and symmetrical relations among interacting 
variables. 


Second, the data suggest that the “appropriate for’’ types of 
arguments used in contingency theory be amended from an 
isomorphic low-low, medium-medium, and high-high set of 
combinations of technological uncertainty and structure, since 
the relationships found were not simply linear. For example, in 
Figure 4, the graph showed that increasing decentralization 
decreases effectiveness when uncertainty is low. This means 
that the low uncertainty-low decentralization combination was 
not appropriate and that an equally rigid isomorphic 
moderate-moderate combination was also not appropriate from 
an effectiveness standpoint. Decentralization should not be 
increased as workflow uncertainty increases until uncertainty 
reaches a value close to the midpoint on the range it takes in an 
organization. The mean level of uncertainty in our sample was 
.416. The point of inflection of the partial relation between 
effectiveness and decentralization was .326, the point at which 
the effect of decentralization on effectiveness changed signs 
and effectiveness was enhanced. This means that when more 
than approximately one-third of an OR’s scheduled workflow is 
subject to change, the benefits of decentralization are realized, 
and decentralization is “appropriate” from an effectiveness 
perspective. 


Our findings have shown that if the levels of decentralization 
and destandardization are increased when uncertainty is low, 
effectiveness suffers. These negative effects take Into account 
the level of professionalization of the workforce. Thatis, itis not 
simply inept or ill-trained workers causing effectiveness to suf- 
fer, since we have accounted for characteristics of the work- 
force in the equation for effectiveness. A likely explanation of 
the decrease in effectiveness is that if even well-trained work- 
ers are allowed greater discretion and fewer rules to guide their 
behavior when work-flow uncertainty is low, management 
cannot be certain.of the decisions and actions that will be taken 
by the individual workers. Control over worker behavior is re- 
duced, when it need not be. Since rules can be devised and 
since the hierarchy can absorb the amount of information pro- 
cessing required when uncertainty is low, managers should 
devise rules, not because it is simply more efficient, but be- 
cause greater control over outcome quality is gained. It is more 
effective for the organization. 


Substantively, the hypotheses and the findings for destan- 
dardization and decentralization were not entirely inconsistent 
with the usual ways in which we theorize about uncertainty, 
effectiveness, and these two dimensions of structure. How- 
ever, with some variable combinations, applying the symmetry 
assumption produces unconventional and perhaps counterintul- 
tive predictions. For example, our data suggest that increasing 
the level of professionalization of the workforce is not appropri- 
ate along the entire continuum of workflow uncertainty, be- 
cause professionalization has an undesirable influence on ef- 
fectiveness in the lower ranges of workflow uncertainty. This 
suggests a re-thinking of the assumed positive value to an 
organization of advanced professional training when workflow 
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Problems vith Contingency Theory 


APPENDIX ‘A: Operational Measures of Variables 
Workflow Uncertainty 


The measue of workflow uncertainty is an index developed from a sample of 
the operating room schedules compiled by each hospital's OR staff the evening 
before surgary and revised the next day to reflect tha actual work performed. 
Sampled evary four days over eight and a half months, the schedules record the 
original ope ations scheduled, the number of surgicel cases added dur ng the 
day's surge y, and the number of surgeries cancelled from the schedule. From 
these sche ules two measures were developed, the proportion of additions to 
and cancellations from the schedule, which, when combined, express overall 
change in t-e workflow of the operating room. The proportion of operations 
cancelled was computed by dividing the number of operations originally 
scheduled i ato the number cancelled. The proportion of operations added was 
computed ky dividing the number of operations originally scheduled into the 
number of erations added to the schedule during zhe work day. The two 
measures are significantly correlated at .39, p <.05. The actual measure 
expressing he amount of overall change in the OR’s workflow combines the 
two by adding the number of additions to and cance'lations from the schedule, 
divided by t 1e number of operations originally scheduled. 


Structure c the Operating Room 


Standardizasion of rules and procedures was measured by asking the OR staff 
nurses (by Cuestionnaire) how explicit procedures ware regarding the condi- 
tions under which staff may be requested to work overtime. This item was 
taken froma much longer list axplored in pilot work and was reverse-scored, so 
that a value>f 1” Indicated low destandardization and a value of “5” indicated 
high destardardization. This item was selected beceuse extensive preliminary 
field work (Lsing OR nurses and their directors as infcrmants) revealed that the 
item relatecsSpecifically to workflow of the OR and that it governed the conduct 
of the workers themselves. Thus, the measure reflects an area of behavior 
likely to be verned because of its relationship to vanation in the workflow and 
is task relate d to the subunit studied rather than to administrative and policy 
items remo=e from the subunit of interest. 


By focusincon participants’ perceptions of explicitness, we believe that our 
approach piovides a more accurate reflection of standardization than the more 
commonly resed measures based on the organization's written documents. By 
relying on oficial documents, we encounter the risk that published rules are not 
enforced, a= otherwise disregarded, or at best are a poor guide to actual 
practice. Consequently, written documents may be of suspect value when 
measuring Me actual standardization of procedures. By asking for the percep- 
tions of staG nurses, we measured the extent to which both documented and 
unwritten b t collectively uncerstood rules existed. 


Decentralizetion of decision making is the second variable of subunit structure. 
We have arcued that subunit uncertainty is most likely to interact with decisions 
germane tozhe work in the oderating room. Consequently, the measure 
developed here relates only to decisions relevant to the operating room’s tasks. 
To compute decentralization of decision making for the OR, a two-step 
procedure was used. First, influence scores for the position of staff nurse and 
the positionof the director of the OR were calculated; then the centralization of 
influence was determined by subtracting the score o* the staff nurses fromthe 
score of the director of the OR. The scale was then -eversed to reflect 
decentralizeion. 


The measue combines two questions asked of botr. staff nurses and the 
director of the OR. They were asked to rate on a five-point scale the relative 
influence of everal hospital positions with regard to zask-relevant decisions: (1) 
the decisior to determine the appropriate disciplinary action for a staff nurse 
who has committed a serious medication error and (2) the decision to change 
the rules fo scrubbing and gowning for the OR nurs ng staff. Taken from a 
pre-test saraple of many differant decisions, these two cover task-related 
rather than administrative or policy decisions, Only their judgments about the 
influence o- staff nurses and the OR director were used. 


Theratings «f influence by staff nurses were averaged and then combined with 
those of the OR director, giving equal weight to the wwo ratings. In general, we 
subscribe tc the view that more attention needs to ke devoted to determining 
appropriate weighting schemes for combining data irom different organiza- 
tional positicns (Scott et al., 1972: 141), but in this case weighting schemes had 
little effect an the results because of the high consersus between staff nurses 
and their head nurses in their judgments of influence (Comstock, 1975a). For 
example, tha correlation between the staff nurses’ and the OR director's 
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ratings on the serious medical error decision is .97. As a consequence, weights l 
were not assigned in this situation. l 


The measure of decentralization for each of the decisions was calculated by 
subtracting the influence score of the staff nurses from the influence score of 
their director and was reverse-scored. Measured in this manner, the scores 
indicated the disparity of influence between the staff nurses and the OR 
director. The two task-related decision questions displayed convergent validity . 
(r=.46, p <.05); therefore, the two questions were combined by taking a mean 
to form a single measure of decentralization. 


Following Heydebrand (1973), we indicated professionalization of the work- 
force by measuring characteristics of the nursing staff of the OR. Heydebrand 
argued that there is abundant evidence in the literature that it is the nursing 
personnel who constitute “staff” in the traditional industrial sociology terminol- 
ogy. He argued further that it would be “. . . misleading and theoretically 
indefensible to use proportion of physicians as the crucial measure of profes- 
sionalization .. .” (1973: 55). For readers otherwise convinced of the impor- 
tance of surgeon qualifications in determining surgical quality of care, see 
Flood’s (1976) findings that of seven measures of surgeon qualifications, none 
reached significance, and most were not in the predicted direction when 
regressed on measures of surgical mortality and morbidity. 


The two measures of professionalization used in this research were devised to 
distinguish between two dimensions of the variable: initial level of training and 
the extent to which this training was supplemented and maintained by current 
professional activitias. The two measures were derived from a larger set of five. 
Among the five, two measured initial level of training (B.S. degree and R.N. 
ratio), and the remaining three measured the extent of current professional 
activity (number of articles in professional journals read per month, staff nurse 
membership in professional associations, and number of professional courses 
taken during the past year for which certification was received or that 
significantly enhanced professional knowledge exclusive of in-service training). 


Although the two clusters of measures were expected to be at least modestly 
and significantly correlated to indicate convergent validity, there were no 
significant correlations within the two clusters. This indicated insufficient 
convergent validity to justify combining the measures into indices. However, 
one measure from each dimension was significantly correlated. As a conse- 
quence, we selected the two that were significantly, but modestly, correlated 
(B.S, degree and articles, r=.57), and together they represent both dimensions 
of professionalization described above, which we wished to capture. The first 
measure was based on the proportion of the OR’s nursing staff with aB.S. 
degree or higher. These data were obtained during interviews with the directors 
of each OR. The extent of current professional activity was measured by the 
number of articles in professional journals read per month. Taken frorn the OR 
staff nurse questionnaire, the actual measure was the mean frequency 
response. 


Resources 


The variable organizational resources was included as a control, since a 
hospital's resources may affect surgical outcomes. The ability to afford 
expensive facilities, equipment, and professional staff are among the more 
obvious means by which resources are thought to influence quality of care and, 
thus, effectiveness. The measure of resources was expressed as the average 
expenditures per patient-day, a standard of comparison used frequently among 
hospitals. It combined in a ratio the three variables of total expenses for 1973, 
the number of acute care beds, the occupancy rate for 1973, and the number 
365, since the ratio is computed per patient-day. Using data from the hospital 
administrator questionnaire, it was expressed as follows: 


Resources = Expenses for 1973 


(No. of acute beds x 1973 occupancy x 365) 


Effectiveness 


We defined effectiveness as an organization's ability to create acceptable 
outcomes and actions (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978: 11). Consistent with the 
definition, we measured the outcomes of surgical care. Although death after 
surgery is an enviably clean measure of effectiveness, it suffers the disadvan- 
tage of being a relatively rare event in today’s modem hospital in the U.S. The 
overall death rate for all patients studied was only 2.8 percent in the 17 
hospitals. In order to increase the number of cases available for study in which 
severely negative consequences followed surgery, the number of deaths 
within 40 days of surgery was added to the next most severe outcome, severe 
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Problems witli Contingency Theory 


complications (morbidity) assessed at the seventh day following surgery. 
Although the namber of deaths and the number of patients suffering morbidity 
were not highl- correlated (correlation equals .09), the combination was 
thought to imp ove the reliability of the data sufficiently to justify combining 
them into a single category. If the patient was discharged before the seventh 
day, the information collected pertained to his or her condition at the time of 
discharge. 


Severe morbidzy is described as an Indirect Standardized Adverse Event Ratio 
(ISAER): the reio of observed adverse outcomes to tre expected adversa 
outcomes. Wedescribe the indirect standardization method; however, inter- 
ested readers zre referred to Stanford Center for Health Care Research, 1974: 
143-150, for Ceater detail on the statistical treatment of the approach. To 
permit valid comparisons of surgical outcomes across hospitals, adjustments 


were made forcifferences in patient mix within each hospital. The approach 


was that of increct standardization, which involves computing the estimated 
probability of c2ath for each patient. Estimates were empirically derived by 
using logistic Equations relating patient condition variables to outcome meaa- 
sures. The me nod can be briefly described: first, all study patients of a given 
surgical categcy were analyzed together, without regard to hospital. The 
dependence o-the outcome on selected prediction variables was estimated by 
fitting a logistic function to the data. Prediction variables used were the various 
measures of p tient condition, including physical status, stage of surgica 
disease, age, =x, stress level, and insurance coverage. Conditional on eco- 
nomic status, i surance coverage indicates the ability to withstand the financial 
impact of majc medical treatment and, thus, is an indicator of care-seeking 
behavior. Fifte =n logistic regressions were computed for severe morbidity, one 
for each of the-15 operations. Tre data showed that preoperative conditions, as 
measured by ti e model, predicted postoperative outcomes quite well. Second, 
hospital crude sutcome rates were adjusted for differences among patients. An 
individual patient's probability of an adverse outcome, independent of hospital 
effect, was esaimated using the parameters estimated by the logistic regres- 
sions. The expscted number of adverse outcomes in a given hospital was 
simply the surr of its individual patients’ probabilities of adverse outcomes. The 
Statistic of inte-est is then the Indirect Standardized Adverse Event Ratio 
(ISAER), the ra io of observed adverse outcomes to expected adverse out- 
comes. 


One further acaustment was made. Since the frequency with which study 
operations wes performed varisd considerably among the 17 hospitals, some 
estimates wera more reliable than others due to variation in sample size. As a 
consequence, he standardized ratios were adjusted for their relative reliability 
by weighting tt ese estimates back toward the mean, using a Bayes adjustment 
of the ISAER’s It was assumed that the prior and posterior distributions are 
normally distributed. 


We first estim. ted the amount of variation in hospital outcomes attributable to 
hospital effects. 


Let the true IS.sER for hospita! / be 





z „E (Xi) ' 

: Pr+ 

which is estimated by > X 
Pis 

Now 


Var (7,)=Var {?—r)+ (rp ]2. 


Here we assur ed that the (7,) are independent random variables with variance 
oł, We assumed further that (7,—7,) is independent of n. Therefore, 


Var (7,)=Var (7,~7,) + Var (nq) 


or 
oF=Var (7))-Va (=n). 


We estimated “ar (7,) with the variance of the observed ISAERs and estimated 
Var rì with the mean binomial variation of the ISAERs. Thus, the estimate of 
the between-!Dspital component of variance, o°, is given by 


pede | (=) a x.) | Th È 2yPul1 Py) 
H—1 R+ H Pit H Di, 


We estimated he mean of the prior distribution with the population mean of 
ISAERs, the veiance of the prior distribution with the hospital component of 
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variance estimate, and the conditional variance of the posterior by its binornial 
variation. Then, the Bayes-adjusted ISAERs (7) are given by 
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The zero order correlations of workflow uncertainty with destandardization, 
decentralization, and the two dimensions of professionalization were .29, .12, 
.01, and —.02. Nene were significant at p <.05. The correlations of destan- 
dardization with decentralization and the dimensions of professionalization 
were —.12, —.02, and .32; none were significant. The correlations of decen- 
tralization with professionalization were —.06 and —.29; neither was significant. 
With any kind of interaction mode! that combines elaments of independent 
variables in the model, one faces the possibility of multicollinearity. Blalock 
noted that when ” .. . the orginal variables are themselves highly intercorre- 
lated, or belong in blocks, that the cross product terms will be related to these 
blocks in peculiar ways” (1972: 464). The low levels of association among 
independent variables, none of which were statistically significant, indicated 
that subsequent regression analyses would be relatively free of problems of 
multicollinearity. 


Measures of Technology, Structure, and Effectiveness 


Range 
Mean S.D. (Min/Max) 

Technology 
Workflow uncertainty within OR .412 .136 .191— .718 
Structure 
Destandardization 2.349 19 1.000—4.360 
Decentralization 2.885 581 2.000--4.333 
Professionalization 

Professional training 046 .058 .000— .170 

Professional activities 2.548 373 1.940-—3.260 - 
Effectiveness 
Severe Morbidity 999 245 555—1.447 
Resources 
Resources 1973 113 025 .077-—- .154 


APPENDIX B: Analytic Technique: Main and Interaction Effects 


In the table of regressions, we observed three interaction terms. The 
uncertainty-destandardization interaction, the uncertainty-professionalization 
interaction, and the uncertainty-decentralization interaction had effects on 
severe morbidity in the hypothesized direction. The effect of each of these 
interaction terms can be interpreted in two ways, depending upon assumptions 
that one is willing to make about the main effects corresponding to each 
interaction. Of the two variables contained in each interaction, one must make 
explicit which variable is presumed to modify the other independent variable’s 
affects on a third, dependent variable. For example, we can look at a simple 
two-variable regression, which includes one first order interaction: 


Y=a +b,X, +b Xa tb X; Xa te. (2) 


Inthe above regression, the interaction term, !f significant, may be interpreted 
as changing the coefficient D, or bg. If the first were the case and we interpreted 
the interaction as altering the effect of X, on Y, then the following partial of the 
regression equation would be analyzed: 


Y=b,X, =D XX 
Y=X,(b ytd 3 Xd: A (3) 
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Problems w-th Contingency i heory 


Were this the case, then we would be interested primarily in the behavior of X, 
-and how its effect is modified by X3. 


From a mathamatical point of view, we could just as readily interpret the 
interaction tam as affecting the relationship between X, and Y. in this second 
case, we would analyze the following partial of the regression equation: 


Y=b2Xp +b, X3 
=X, (b,+b3%,}. (3a} 


This would imply an interest in the effect of X, on Y and how its effect is 
modified ove the range of X,. The choice between the two partials is 
determined [xy the substantive assumptions that one is willing to make. 
Mathematic. lly, the two are equally valid. 


When analyeng the interaction terms in this analysis, we have taken the 
position thatzhe structure of a unit can be modified more readily than the level 
of technologecal uncertainty that faces a unit. We assumed that the impact ofa 
dimension o structure on effectiveness will vary over the range of uncertainty. 
As a conseqr ence, uncertainty will always appear on the horizontal axis in the 
graphs as the variable that alters the impact of the structural variable on severe 
morbidity. 


The interpre ation of each significant interaction was a two-step procedure. 
First, we determined if the modified relationship was monotonic or 
nonmonotoric. Then we plotted the relationship between the modified 
variable and -he dependent variable over the range of the modifying variable. 
The effect œ a modifying variable on the additive relationship will be either 
monotonic © nonmonotonic, depending on the relative value of the coefficients 
for the interaction and additive terms. If we take the position of being interested 
in X, and how it is modified in interaction with X, Equation (3) above, where 


Y=b,X,+b3~,X,, (3) 
may be rewrtten as a partial derivative, where 
dYldX =b, 3X. (4) 


Equation (4) ~adicates that the effect of X, on Y is a function of X, and the values 
of b, andb,. The point where the effect of X, on Y is zero, or where 


dyldX,=b, +55X,=0, (5) 


is also wher- Xp, the modifying variable, is equal to the ratio of the coe7ficients 
of the additi~e and interaction terms: 


X_= by lbs. (6) 


This is the paint on the range of X,, the modifying variable, at which X,, the 
variable thatis modified, has no effect on the dependent variable, Y. That is to 
say, itis the Doint of inflection of the partial relation dY/dX.,. If the value for X, 
obtained fro n Equation (6) falis within the observed range of X,in our sample, 
this is the pant at which the effect of X, on Y will change signs. As a 
consequencs, the effect will be nonmonotonic: negative over a portion of the 
observed rage of the modifying variable, X., and positive over the remainder 
of its range. 


. After we caCulated Equation (6) to determine if the relationship was non- 

' monotonic, ~ve than used Equation (4) to plot the effect of the modified variable 
on the dependent variable over the range of the modifying variable, that is, the 
relation dYicX,. Although several patterns are possible, our data revealed 
consistentlynonmonotonic pattems. That is, the modifying variable, X,, in- 
creased the affect of X, on Y cver a portion of its range and decreased it over the 
remainder. 
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This study examines the effects of organizational strategies 
and contextual constraints on location in interorganiza- 
tional transaction networks and the effects of strategies, 
constraints, and network position on attributions of influ- 
ence. A model of these effects is presented, and eleven 
propositions specific to social service organizations are 
examined. In client referral networks in 17 communities, it 
was found that centrality in referral flow, in communication 
exchanges, and in joint program activities was positively 
associated with attributions of influence. Arevised model is 
tested using path analysis.¢ 


INTRODUCTION 


From an exchange perspective, there are two important dimen- 
sions of interorganizational networks. These are the horizontal 
differentiation of transactions into more or less stable subsys- 
tems and the vertical differentiation of organizations into a 
dominant elite core and a more dependent and less powerful 
periphery. Recent refinements in exchange theory have sought 
to clearly conceptualize the emergence of power differentials 
and other patterns of vertical dominance in relations among 
organizations (Aldrich, 1972; Benson, 1975; Cook, 1977). To 
date, however, most interorganizational network studies have 
focused on horizontal differentiation, with the result that there 
is little information about patterns of dominance among 
organizations. 


Most current network methodologies, particularly blockmodel- 
ing (Breiger, Boorman, and Arabie, 1975), are designed to 
statistically derive a model of an interorganizational system 
composed of a set of specialized subsystems. Recent studies 
using this perspective include Van de Ven, Walker, and Liston 
(1979), Knoke and Rogers (1979), and Galaskiewicz (1978). 
While these studies move one step beyond dyadic interorgani- 
zational studies, they have two deficiencies. First, they are 
basically descriptive. The principal objective has been to adapt 
matrix modeling techniques to interorganizational settings, but 
applications of these techniques have typically examined only a 
single network, usually in one community (e.g., Stentz, 1972; 
Rieker, Horan, and Morrisey, 1976; Van de Ven, Walker, and 
Liston, 1979}. Second, they consider only horizontal differentia- 
tion, ignoring the need to study power and status differentia- 
tion. The present study, along with the recent work of Laumann 


and Pappi (1976), Rogers and Maas (1979), and Galaskiewicz 


(1979), examines vertical differentiation in interorganizational 
networks. 


Network Centrality and Influence 


Vertical differentiation refers to the natural tendency for social 
system actors to become differentiated according to an ex- 
plicitly acknowledged and enforced status hierarchy. The 
power-dependency perspective (Emerson, 1962; Cook, 1977) 
and the resource-dependency perspective (Yuchtman and 
Seashore, 1967; Benson, 1975; Aldrich, 1976; Aldrich and 
Pfeffer, 1976; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978) posit that power is 
derived from control over strategic interdependencies. Power 
can be accrued in an exchange network by gaining control over 
various types of valued resources. These include information, 
monetary supplies from outside the network, and alliances. 
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Centrality in Interorganizational Networks 


A basic postulate of power theories is that network centrality 
enhance: power because the ability to control valued resources 
increases as a function of proximity to the core of a system of 
transacticns. The relationship between power and network 
centrality has been researched most extensively in the small 
group communication network literature (Bavelas, 1948, 1950; 
Leavitt, 1351; Guetzkow and Simon, 1955; Davis, 1969; Shaw, 
1971). Bevelas developed a sociometric measure of relative 
centralityin communication networks by counting the number 
of communication channels required for actors to reach other 
actors and then determining which actors could communicate 
most reamily with others. 


The relatonship between network centrality and power was 
tested at he organizational level by the Aston group (Hinings et 
al., 1974) In their study of the determinants of intraorganiza- 
tional pover, they found a modest positive correlation between 
the powe attributed to a work unit and its centrality in the 
organizatidn’s workflow — as measured by the number of links 
it had with other work units. 


At the int2rorganizational level, the relationship between net- 
work cen rality and attributed influence was postulated by 
Benson (7975) and Cook (1977) and tested in single networks by 
Laumannand Pappi (1976) and Galaskiewicz (1979). However, 
the exterc to which the dynamics of influence attribution in 
interorgar izational networks parallel those previously observed 
in interpe sonal and interdepartmental networks is not known. 


While it is evident that vertical differentiation occurs at group, 
intraorgarizational, and interorganizational levels, the mannerin 
which status hierarchies emerge in interorganizational nat- 
works me; differ from the manner in which they emerge at less 
aggregated levels. Specifically, it appears that intraorganiza- 
tional andgnterorganizational networks differ in two fundamen- 
tal ways. “irst, group and organizational networks are con- 
sciously imposed. They are based on experimental manipula- 
tions, in th e case of the small group research, or on a formal 
division o` labor in organizations. While a system of informal 
interactioms frequently develops to supplement the formal 
structure n these settings, most network research has 
examinedkonly the formal structural configuration of an crgani- 
zation or Group. In contrast, interorganizational networks are 
emergentin nature. While some relationships are mandated, 
most are Beally initiated and arise from the needs.of network 
participan s. l 


The secord prncipal difference between intraorganizational 
and intercganizational networks is visibility. In an experimental 
small group setting, network configuration is denoted by the 
physical acrangement of participants. In organizations, the 
structural arrangement of departments and work groups is 
representsd graphically on organization charts. At the intsror- 
ganizatioreal level, however, representations of a network's 
configurat on are seldom published, and, consequently, partici- 
pants must construct their own. As a result, itis more difficult 
for participants to perceive the dynamics underlying the rela- 
tionship bstween network centrality and attributed influence in 
interorgar zational networks. 
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A CAUSAL MODEL 


The purpose of this study was to develop and test a model of 
network centrality and attributed influence that would reflect 
the unique characteristics of interorganizational networks. It 
was evident that the configuration of an interorganizational 
network at a given time was a consequence of past efforts by 
member organizations to enhance their power relative to that of 
other network members (Aldrich, 1979; Galaskiewicz, 1979). 
interviews conducted for this study suggested that an organiza- 
tion's concern for improving its prestige among other organiza- 
tions strongly influenced its policy and program decisions. 
-Therefore, an investigation of the strategies used in this 
“jostling for position in the pecking order” (in the words of one 
respondent) was deemed important in a study of interorganiza- 
tional network centrality. 


It has also been demonstrated that a public agency's position in 
a local resource exchange network is significantly affected by 
funding and policy decisions originating outside the network. 
For example, Whetten and Aldrich (1979) found that the best 
predictors of the size and diversity of a public agency's set of 
interorganizational relations were organizational characteristics 
over which local administrators had iittle control. These in- 
cluded level of funding and diversity of services. Therefore, a 
predictive model of the determinants of an organization's 
position in a network, and its accompanying position in the 
status hierarchy, must include both strategic initiatives of the 
organization's members and the constraints imposed on the 
organization by regulatory and funding bodies. The model 
shown in Figure 1 incorporates these considerations. 


This model draws heavily on Burt's (1977) typology of power. 
He argues that there are three aspects of power: control of 
resources as the bases of power; processes converting the 
bases of power into the manifestations of power; and the 
network of influence relations as manifestations of power. Burt 
criticized the common practices of equating power with control 
of resources or perceived influence, since both equations hold 
as unproblematic the process of translating control over re- 
sources into the distribution of influence among actors in a 
system. 


The model in Figure 7 includes all three aspects of Burt's 
typology. Organizations formulate strategic plans to improve 


Strategies of 
Relationship 
Formation 


Centrality 
in Resource m Attributed influence 
Network 


Contextual 
Constraints 

on Relationship 
Formation 


Figure 1. A causal model of centrality and attributed influence in an 
Interorganizational network. 
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Centrality ir Interorganizational Networks 


their resource transaction position. However, this is limited by 
contextua constraints. Over time, strategies and constraints 
combine ta determine the organization's position in a local 
resource exchange network. Out of the structure of dyacic 
exchange: emerges anetwork configuration wherein a position 
of centrali-y enables an organization to control the flow o7 
resources Detween more peripheral actors. Network position 
becomes fanslated into attributed influence as others attnbute 
to central =ctors greater potential for establishing coalitions to 
enhance t7eir political influence. Galaskiewicz (1979) found 
that netwcrk centrality was a better predictor of attributed 
influence -han size of resource base, because network mem- 
bers assumed that central actors had greater potential for 
mobilizing resources controlled by others. This result was 
consistent with Perrucci and Pilisuk’s (1970) finding that 
persons inrluential ina community held positions in a signifi- 
cantly largar number of community-based organizations than 
persons net judged to be influential. By occupying multiple 
positions, ‘hese people were strategically located at the inter- 
sections o7 communication and resource networks and were, 
as aresult viewed as potential coalition builders. 


The link between network centrality and attnbuted influence in 
the mode! oes not mean that a person's rating of an organiza- 
tion's influence represents explicit knowledge of the organiza- 
tion's locaton in a resource exchange network. Instead, itis 
proposed “hat the behaviors of individuals in an organization 
reflect theorganization’s network location. Members of a 
central organization may indicate the organization's location by - 
serving as authorities on changes in policies and procedures in 
other organizations, by acting as arbitrators in conflicts between 
other orga nizations, or by serving as brokers in the formation of 
coalitions ketween other network members. All of these ac- 
tivities rep esent clues regarding network location. They also 
serve as crteria for judgments about organizational influence. 
Hence, itis proposed that influence is attributed to centrally 
located organizations in an interorganizational network because 
observed afferences in the day-to-day activities of members of 
those organizations cause members of other organizations to 
attribute more influence to them, 


Organizaticnal activities reflecting current network location are 
not the only criteria used in the influence attribution process. 
Attribution =: of influence may reflect aggressive behaviors 
Intended tc increase an organization’s centrality in the network. 
The model proposes that these strategic actions will have an 
independe it effect on attnbuted influence. An aggressive 
leadership style conveys an image of power before an organiza- 
tion actuall < moves into a central position in the network. 
Examples cf this style include establishing a broad communica- 
tion netwo k, inviting administrators from other organizations to 
serve ona board of directors and serving as an advocate for the 
network’s aterests in the public policy arena. 


Attribution» of influence may also be based on inherent organi- 
zational characteristics. These are designated as contextual 
constraint=in the model and include the number of services 
offered anc the size of an organization's staff. These aspects of 
a public orcanization reflect regulations and resource allocation 
decisions made by state or federal officials. 
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Contextual constraints are an important component of this 
model for two reasons. First, they influence an organization’s 
choice of strategies and thus its location in a network. For 
example, an organization with a small staff is unlikely to 
establish an elaborate communication system with other net- 
work members. Theyesulting lack of visibility will reduce its 
resource flow and hence lower its centrality in the resource 
network. Second, contextual constraints are directly visible to 
other organizations and thus directly affect influence attribu- 
tion. For example, while a local organization's administrator 
generally has little control over the services offered to clients, 
this organizational feature is known throughout the network. As 
a result, network members may attribute greater influence to 
those organizations that provide a wide range of services to a 
broad constituency. 


In summary, the model states that a favorable combination of 
constraints and strategies will enable an organization to become 
central in a resource exchange network. The highly visible 
initiatives taken by central organizations will, in turn, lead 
penpheral actors to attribute greater influence to them. 


PROPOSITIONS 


Eleven propositions regarding the determinants of centrality 
and influence in interorganizational networks were chosen as 
tests for the modal of the emergence of a network hierarchy. 
These propositions pertain specifically to social service organi- 
zations and were derived from a review of interorganizational 
literature, previous research by the authors, and exploratory 
interviews conducted at the beginning of this study. Proposition 
1 establishes a relationship between network location and 
attributed influance. Propositions 2 through 5 concern the 
effects of strategies on referral centrality and attributed influ- 
ence. Propositions 6 through 11 concern the effects of contex- 
tual constraints on centrality and attributed influence. 
Operationalizations of these propositions are shown in the 
Appendix. 


Attributed Influence as a Result of Centrality 


Proposition 1. Relatively central organizations will have greater influ- 
ence across three types of network relationships: (1) referral ex- 
changes; (2) joint program strategies; and (3) formal and informal 
strategic communications. 


This research examined three types of exchanges between 
social service crganizations, as noted in the proposition. in each 
of these exchange relationships, it was proposed that being 
more central in an exchange network will have the positive 
outcome of improving an organization's attributed influence. 
Client referral is clearly the most important of these forms of 
exchange for manpower organizations. Clients can be viewed 
as: (1) a generalized resource, because they are used to obtain 
other resources, such as funds; (2) a liability requiring greater 
investment of other resources, such as funds and personnel; or 
(3) an idealized purpose, valued by actors who have been 
socialized into a professional commitment. Regardless of an 
agency's motivation for exchanging clients, these transactions 
represent the most important purpose for developing an in- 
terorganizational network among these agencies. Con- 
sequently, strategies to achieve centrality in communication 
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and join program networks can be viewed as strategies to 
enhanc position in the referral network. 


Centrali y scores in the communication and joint program 
networEs were used in two ways in this study. First, these 
scores Were treated as predictors of reputational influence, 
along w th centrality in the referral network, as stated in 
proposi ion 1.Second, they were viewed as Strategic actions 
used by an organization to increase its centrality in the referral 
networĖ. 


Organizational Strategies Affecting Referral Centrality 


Strateges for establishing interorganizational referral linkages 
include= establishing joint programs; engaging in formal and 
informa communications with other organizations; inviting 
adminis-rators of other organizations to serve on an advisory 
board; end targeting services to particular clients in the system. 


Proposit on 2. Ajointprogram strategy will increase the flow of clients 
through an organization and enhance its attributed influence. 


Joint programs with other organizations can ensure an ade- 
quate supply of clients or suitable output capacity for clients. 
While a oint program results in a certain loss of autonomy, it 
gives ar organization access to more resources and increases 
the possibilities for referral exchange. 


Proposition 3. Strategic formal and informal communication linkages 
will increase both an organization's knowledge of critical contingencies 
affectinc attributed influence and its client intake and output options. 


One important strategy in interorganizational networks is selec- 
tivity in she release of information about activities and prefer- 
ences (Fogers and Maas, 1979). While the resource- 
dependence model treats information as a resource, advocates 
of an information-processing model (e.g., Pondy, 1977) argue 
that infammation is the medium through which influence and 
control ere transmitted. Examples of this are supplying other 
organizeions with strategic information about agency activities 
and initizting personal communication with decision makers in 
other organizations in order to frame decision premises, define 
alternati -es, influence actual decisions, or block implementa- 
tion of dScision results (Bachrach and Baratz, 1970). The 
present study examined two communication mediums: formal 
transmital of written correspondence, brochures, and program 
announcements; and interpersonal exchanges between or- 
ganizaticn representatives. 


Proposit on 4. The placement of administrators from other organiza- 
tions on an advisory council or board of directors will enhance influence 
with organizations referring clients or providing services. 


Cooptatdn, which Thompson (1967: 35) defined as "the 
process Df absorbing new elements into the leadership of the 
policy-determining structure of an organization as a means of 
averting =hreats to its stability and existence,” is an important . 
strategy n interorganizational relations (Pfeffer and Salancik, 
1978). One way to increase network centrality is to create 
advisory =ouncils or boards of directors on which elite members 
of other Drganizations are invited to serve. This strategy in- 
creases 4 social service organization's visibility and legitimacy 
with organizations that provide clients and services. in addition, 
because 2f theirstake in the success of the organization, board 
members may volunteer resources, information, and expertise. 
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Proposition 5. Providing services for clients who are less difficult to 
treat will facilitate the maintenance of a large number of interorganiza- 
tional relationships, which-will increase attributed influence. 


A strategy of some agencies is to conserve resources such as 
funds, personnel, and equipment by refusing to accept clients 
whoare difficult and costly to serve successfully. This can bean 
effective strategy, since the overall quality and quantity of 
services provided by an organization is reduced by admitting 
clients who have no hope of rehabilitation. Organizations that 
accept difficult cases expend their scarce resources on a few 
clients. Thus, they are unable to handle large numbers of 
linkages with other organizations and are unlikely to be central 
actors in a referral network. 


Constraints upon Referral Centrality 


Autonomy of local organizations, organization size, geographic 
proximity to other organizations in the network, ideological 
consensus, mandated relations, and interpersonal ties with 
staff members of other organizations will have a demonstrable 
effect on centrality and attributed influence. 


Proposition 6. Locally administered organizations will be better 
adapted to local constraints and will therefore have greater attributed 
influence than state or federal organizations. 


Levine and White (1961) and Galaskiewicz (1979) proposed that 
locally administered organizations will be more responsive to 
local conditions and thereby gain advantage over externally 
administered organizations. Interviews conducted for this study 
with administrators in both types of organizations suggested 
that administrators of federal and state agencies believe they 
must follow the dictates of central offices. These dictates 
function as contextual constraints. 


Proposition 7. Larger organizations, in terms of number of staff 
members and number of services offered, will be less constrained in 
obtaining and making client referrals and will have more attnbuted 
influence. 


Kimberly (1976) argued that different measures of size have 
different theoretical implications and are, in general, lumped 
together without attention to those differences. The present 
study examines two measures of size: number of staff mem- 
bers and number of services. Both measures are predicted to 
be positively associated with referral centrality. A large staff 
tends to increase an organization’s visibility in the community. A 
large organization can maintain more Interorganizational ties, 
can process more clients (Galaskiewicz, 1979), and can offer a 
wider range of services (Rogers and Maas, 1979). Offering 
numerous services, in turn, enables the organization to estab- 
lish linkages with a vanety of interorganizational networks and 
client pools. 


Proposition 8. Organizations more geographically proximate to other 
community organizations will receive more referrals and will con- 
sequently have more attributed influence. 


Proximity should enhance referral flow between organizations 
because it facilitates communication between staff members, 
increases the chance of random contract between staff mem- 
bers, and reduces the referral costs borne by clients. Rogers 
and Maas (1979) found that proximity was significantly related 
to the number of joint programs established between social 
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service 2jencies in 16 counties. Several respondents in the 
sample for the present study stated that ~elations between the 
members of nearby organizations were bstter because of 
increased opportunities for frequent interaction among staff 
members. These respondents also propcsed that proximity 
increased referral flow because clients were more likely to 
trave! be.ween organizations. 


Propositipn 9. Organizations having ideologies dissimilar to the 
ideologies of other network organizations will be less central and will 
have lessattnbuted influence. 


The rescurce dependence model of interarganizational rela- 
tions de-smphasizes the role of ideology (Benson, 1975; 
Aldrich, 7976). Economic and political faczors are held to be 
more salant. This view is buttressed by examples of organiza- 
tions tha. have transformed their ideolog es in the face of 
changing resource circumstances (Clark, 1965). An opposing 
view hasbeen proposed by the authors of several empirical 
studies (e.g., Warren, Rose, and Bergund2r, 1974). These 
authors croposed that ideology is an antecedent that defines 
acceptate exchange relationships. The cosition taken in the 
present study is that decision makers operate within a fairly 
wide zon3 of indifference regarding this criterion for selecting 
exchange partners. As long as there is nota wide discrepancy in 
ideology,.it will not be a salient issue. However, organizations 
with ideciogies that deviate sharply from the norm will be 
located on the periphery of the referral network. 


Propositi-n 10. Organizations having a greater number of imposed 
relationshps with other organizations will be more likely to be central 
but will have less attributed influence. 


Referral |lnkages between manpower organizations are some- 
times mendated by law (Hall et al., 1977). itis predicted that 
increasec centrality in the referral network will occur as a result 
of these. nandates (Aldrich, 1976). However, there is likely to 
be a decrzase in attributed influence, sinc2 mandated relation- 
ships willincrease vulnerability to the demands of other organi- 
zations ar d will decrease autonomy. Attributed influence will 
decreaseas perceived fate control decreases (Pondy, 1977; 
Whetten and Leung, 1979). 


Propositicn 11. Organizations having a large number of interpersonal 
ties with œher organizations will be more able to take a central position 
in the refecral network and will have more attrizuted influence. 


Interpers=nal ties between organizations increase knowledge 
of excharge opportunities and increase the predictability of the 
exchange process (Whetten and Aldrich, ~ 979). In the present 
study, a ctstinction was made between social ties — such as 
those based on club memberships, attencing the same 
schoois, cr growing up together— and work ties. It is predicted 
that workties, such as transfer of persons from one agency to 
another, will have a strenger effect on referral centrality than 
social ties because the former will produce more relevant 
informaticn. 


METHOL: 
Manpower Networks 


This stud’ was conducted in 17 communities of a large mid- 
western state. Each community was treatad as a population of 
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organizations within which business, goverment, and social 
service agencies were treated as distinct sectors. After con- 
ducting field interviews and compiling lists of social service 
agencies in the communities, it was possible to separate each 
sector into action sets (Aldrich and Whetten, 1981). One of 
these action sets consisted of public, voluntary, private for- 
profit, private not-for-profit organizations, and. religious and 
ethnic interest groups providing manpower services to econom- 
ically disadvantaged adults. These organizations provided both 
people-changing and people-processing services (Hazenfeld, 
1972). Their technologies were labor intensive and their staffs 
varied considerably in professional background and orientation. 
Manpower organizations included in the study offered at leasi 
one of three kinds of services: (1) outreach; (2) counseling, 
advocacy, training, or rehabilitation; and (3) placement in public 
or private sector jobs. 


Data Base 


Data for this study were generated from interviews with the top 
administrators of 316 manpower organizations in the 17 com- 
munities. The number of organizations in each community 
network ranged from 15 to 27, with an average of 18.6. The key 
informant approach to data collection (Seidler, 1974) was used. 
While agency administrators have been shown to be poor 
informants for specific details of interorganizational exchanges 
(Whetten and Szwajkowski, 1978), analysis of respondent bias 
in similar organizations showed that these agency directors 
would be able to provide the information requested in this 
survey (Whetten and Leung, 1979). Their familiarity with this- 
information is greater because of the small size of these 
organizations (mean staff size of 23.2) and the practice of 
appointing agency directors from within the staff. There werea 
few cases where a director had been in the agency forless than 
six months and was unable to answer all questions. In these 
instances either an assistant or a line supervisor was also 
interviewed. 


Two additional data sources were used. Agency documents 
were reviewed and, in the case of public agencies, telephone 
interviews were conducted with regional, state, and federal 
level administrators. 


The data were analyzed as one large population of 316 organiza- 
tions. The study was conducted in 17 counties so that the 
effect of county-level contextual factors on network configura- 
tion could be examined. This analysis will be presented in a 
subsequent paper. It was expected that county characteristics 
would affect overall network characteristics (e.g., dispersion, 
size) but would not affect the location of an individual organiza- 
tion in a network. Two tests were conducted to determine 
whether county characteristics were contaminating analyses of 
the determinants of organizational location. First, dummy varl- 
abies for each county were added to the two regression 
equations shown in Table 2. None had significant betas. 
Further, the addition of the dummy vanables added only 2 
percent to the R? in both equations. Second, community size, 
various poverty indicators, indicators of economic activity, and 
network size were controlled for. Effects were again found to 
be insignificant 
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Measures of Attributed Influence and Centrality 


Attributec influence was measured by asking respondents to 
identify tre network members they felt ware particularly in- 
fluential ir shaping the formation of policies related to employ- 
ment and training activities (Laumann and Pappi, 1976; Galas- 
kiewicz, 1379; Rogers and Maas, 1979). Centrality scores were 
computec using the Diagraph Analysis Prcgram developed by 
Laumann {1977). The program first calculétes a reachability 
matrix baz ed on binary data. Reachability is defined as the 
minimumsnumber of links required for one organization ta reach 
another. | represents, therefore, both direct and indirect ties in 
the netwerk, In the present study centrality was measured as 
an organization's distance from the centrcid of the reachability 
matrix. Inzhe case of referrals, more central organizations were 
those having the greatest number of referral ties to other 
organizations and having the shortest reacrability paths in their 
Indirect ties to peripheral organizations. Relative centrality was 
calculatec similarly for joint program networks, formal com- 
municatim networks, and informal communication networks. 
Since the magnitude of centrality computazions will be severely 
affected Ey the number of actors in anetwork, centrality scores 
were Stardardized for each county to allow for comparison 
across necworks, 


RESULTS. 


To test proposition 1, network centrality in four types of 
interorgar izational relationships was exarr.ined to determine if 
relative centrality was associated with greater attributed influ- 
ence. To testpropositions 2 through 11, tha effects of organiza- 
tional stræegy and contextual constraint variables on referral 
centrality and attributed influence were examined. To test the 
model of nterorganizational network relations in Figure 1, the 
causal links between constraints, strategies, referral network 
centrality, and attributed influence were tested using path 
analysis. 


Evaluatic@m of the Propositions 


The correations in Table 1 were supportiv2 of proposition 1. 
The mear correlation was .60. Attributions of influence ap- 
peared to be related to position in the fournetworks. From this 
data it was not possible to ascertain whether these attributions 
of influence were the result of dominating behaviors or simply 
of the vis aility afforded central actors. Information from inter- 
views sucgests that the behavior of central organizations was 


Table 1 


Correlations Among Centralities in Four Networks and Attributed 
Influence (”"=316)* 


Sit S52 $3 Y1 


S1 Joint p>grams 


S2 Inform | communication 76 

S3 Formalcommunication .65 61 

Yl Referres .58 61 60 

Y2 Attribuzad influence .66 .68 5/7 56 


* Ali correlatons are significant at the .001 level. 
tS=strateg” variable; Y= dependent variable. 
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Table 2 


Separate Regressions of Referral Centrality and influence on Strategies 
and Constraints (4 =316) 


Referral Attributed 
Strategies & centrality influence 
constraints YTI Y2 
S1t Joint programs plate ARTIN 
S2 Informal communications mane 297°? 
S3 Formal communications eens eee 
S4 Advisory board — — 
S5 Difficult clients —,15°° — 
C1 External administration — Tane 
C2 = Staff size — N 1°" 
C3 = Service size 14°99 nirs 
C4 Proximity . .08° — 
C5 Ideological conformity — — 
C6 Mandated ties 36999 —.10°° 
C7 [Interpersonal ties — — 
C8 Previously worked together — yee 
fe 60eee 60°90 


*p <.05; °°p <.01; ©°*%p <.001 


*Y=dependent variable 
tS=strategy variable; C=constraint variable 


the basis for these judgments. For instance, CETA was one of 
the two most central actors in 13 of the networks. CETA was 
repeatedly described as “the richest kid on the block.” “They 
used their money and clout to muscle into old established ` 
organizational cliques.” Itappeared that people were attributing 
power to CETA on the basis of its actions associated with its 
movement into the center of the manpower network. 


Table 2 displays the regressions of referral network centrality 
and attributed influence on strategies and constraints. The 
results for joint program and communication strategies (S1 
through S3) were all in the predicted directions. Working with 
the more difficult-to-serve clients (S5) had no relation to 
attnbuted influence and was Inversely related to referral cen- 
trality. Hence, as predicted, problematic clients were being 
processed by peripheral organizations. Offering advisory board 
seats to other agencies (S4) appeared to be a weak strategy. It 
neither improved referral centrality nor increased attributed 
influence. These results provided strong support for proposi- 
tions 2 and 3, concerning joint programs and communication, 
moderate support for proposition 5, concerning difficult clients, 
and no support for proposition 4, concerning the use of advisory 
councils. 


Contrary to the prediction of proposition 6, external or local 
administration did not significantly affect referral network cen- 
trality. Further, administration by a federal or state body in- 
creased the likelinood that an organization would be consid- 
ered highly influential. One explanation for this unpredicted 
result is that the federal and state sponsored agencies tend to 
be the older and better established members of the manpower 
systems. Perhaps deference is given to this “old boys’ “ 
network. 


Using separate indicators of size proved to be a useful ap- 
proach. Staff size and service size were related quite differently 
to both referral network centrality and attributed influence. 
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Maintaining many services was positively associated with 
centralit and attributed influence, while raving a large staff 
was invesely related to attributed influerce. One explanation 
may be that the agenc es in the present study all had small 
staffs (mean of 23.5), so that staff size was not a meaningful 
variable Fh this sample. Another explanation might be trat 
smaller aff size indicated a strong professional orientetion, 
which would tend to make an agency mcre responsive to the 
needs of other network members. Large organizations may 
have been perceived negatively as being sreoccupied with 
internal Eureaucratic operations and procedures. 


Geographic proximity showed a slight positive relationship io 
referral retwork centrality. One explanation for the weakness 
of this result is that the agencies were simply not dispersec 
enough -or differences to be significant. Rogers and Maas 
(1979) fcund that geographic proximity was a significant predic- 
tor of jolmt program formation between rural development 
organiza ions. Since those organizations ended to be more 
widely dSpersed than manpower agencies, whose clients tend 
to be corcentrated in urban centers, proxmity would probably 
play a mere significant rote in rural settings. 


Ideology was not predictive in either of tre regression equa- 
tions. Ths result supports the resource dependency position 
that idecogy is not an mportant consideration in interorganiza- 
tional relations. Politicel and economic rather than ideological 
interest=would appear to be paramount in these networks. 


The betes for mandated ties (C6) supported thelogicof 
propositDn 10. While this constraint was positively related to 
referral retwork centrality, it was negatively related to attrib- 
uted influence. Mandates produced a larg2r volume of referrals 
but limited an organization’s options in selecting relationships. 
Hence, arganizations constrained by many mandates were 
viewed æ having less nfluence over manpower policies. 


Finally, only one of the two measures of interpersonal ties, 
having p eviously worked with members of other organiza- 
tlons, wes significant. While work ties were apparently not 
being used to generate referrals, they did snhance an organiza- 
tion's visbility in the network and, thus, its attributed influence. 
This is similar to the finding in Whetten (978) that community 
leaders’ atings of manpower organizations were related to 
extensiv3 staff particication in extraorgarizational activities. 
Visibility appears to have a significant influence on how others 
perceiveand evaluate these organizations. 


In summary, the separate regression ana yses of network 
centralit and attributed influence gave partial support for 
propositpns 7, 8, and 10 and no support tor propositions 
6 and 9. 


A Path Analysis Test of the Causal Model 


These rezults were an incomplete testof the model in Figure 1, 
since they did not show the relative contnbutions of the 
Strategy =nd constraint variable sets on the referral process, nor 
did they show how strategies, constraints, and referral network 
centrality combined to account for attributed influence. In order 
to fully test the model, it was necessary t reduce the number 
of stratecy and constra nt variables, since a path analysis model 
with 15 variables would be virtually incomprehensible. The 
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Table 3 





Results from Factor Analysis of Strategies and Constraints Variables* 


Variables Factors 

Strategies ` SF1 SF2 
91. Joint programs .89 mies. 
S2 Informal communication 83 13 
S3 Formai communication 77 —.20 
S4 Advisory board ie .15 
S5 Difficult clients .02 57 

Percent variance explained 85 .15 

Constraints ` CF1 CF2 CF3 
C1 External administration 64 —.04 ~.13 
C2 Staffsize 06 52 —.17 
C3 Service size ~, 18 .49 .07 
C4 Geographical proximity — 02 —.03 18 
C5 Ideological conformity 10 21 00 
C6 Mandated ties 92 12 01 
C7 Interpersonal ties .00 38 £54 
C8 Previously worked together OY 26 57 

Percent variance explained AQ 41 10 


*The SPSS Factor Analysis program was used in this analysis. Factors were 
rotated using the varimax technique. 


strategy and constraint variable sets were therefore factor 
analyzed separately. The results are shown in Table 3. One 
factor (SF1) emerged from the five strategy variables that 
explained 85 percentof the variance. This factor reflected direct 
interaction strategies used by organizations to increase their 
centrality in the referral network. Since it accounted for 85 
percent of the common variance between these five strategy 
variables, and since the second factor had only one variable 
with a high loading, only the first factor was used in subsequent 


analyses. 
Constraint Factor 1: 
Low Administrative 
Autonomy 
—.06 36 —.13 
04 
04 
Constraint Factor 2: Direct Referral À 
Organization 32 interaction -$> = Network -23 — > Attributed 
Size l Strategies Centrality Influence 






.49 


Constraint Factor 3: 
Informal Boundary 
Spanner Ties 


Note: The Æ for refarral centrality and perceived influence is .56. 


Figure 2. Path analysis of a revised causal model. 
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Three interpretable factors emerged in the factor analysis 
results for tne constraint variables. The first factor (CF1) 
reflected lov administrative autonomy due to the effects of 
centralized zontrol of externally administered programs and 
legal requirements to interact with a large number of other 
organizatior s. The second factor (CF2) represented the scale of 
an organiza ion’s operations, measured by the size of its staff 
and the number of programs it offered. The third factor (CF3) 
reflected tre use of informal interorganizational relationships 
between staff members. Although the third factor only ex- 
plained 10 rercent of the variance, it was included in sub- 
sequent an-lyses because it represented a neglected aspect of 
interorganizational relations. 


Using these factors, a path model was constructed. The results 
of analysis =f this model ere shown in Figure 2. First, the effect 
of droppinc two strategy variables and two constraint variables 
and groupirg the remaining variables into four indices on the 
predictive cower of the model proved to be modest; the R2 for 
attributed influence only dropped to .56 from .60. Second, the 
direct effects of referral network centrality and strategies on 
attributed influence were significant, as predicted. Third, the 
direct effects of the three constraints on attributed influence 
were notsignificant. Fourth, the indirect effect of strategies on 
attributed influence through referral network centrality was 
substantial {.15). Fifth, two of the constraint indices (CF2 and 
CF3) had sJnificant effects on strategies, as predicted. Sixth, 
only one ofthe constraint indices (CF1) had a significant effect 
on referral network centrality. 


These resu ts suggest two modifications of the model in Figure 
1. First, the arrow from constraints to attributed influence 
should be cropped. While contextual constraints affected the 
attribution of influence among network members, Figure 2 
shows tha this effect was indirectly transmitted through 
referral network centrality and strategies. Second, the con- 
straints varable in the model should be disaggregated to show 
different tepes of constraints having different relationships 
with other variables in the model. Specifically, low administra- 
tive autonany (CF1) appeared to affect the network location of 
an organizetion. Organizational size (CF2) and informal ties 
between boundary spanners (CF3) appeared to constrain an 
administra or's choice of strategies for establishing linkages 
with othernetwork members. The observed effects of con- 
straints on strategic choice and on referral centrality were both 
predicted cy our model, but results point out the need for 
further ref nement of the constraint construct to pinpoint the 
specific ef ects of various types of constraints. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Four concl isions may be drawn from this study. First, these 
results demonstrate the value of including both organizational 
strategies and environmental constraints in a model of interor- 
ganizatione| relations. Recent theoretical work by Boje (1980a, 
1980b) anc Rumelt (1979) has asserted that studies of organiza- 
tional strategy and studies of population ecology make widely 
different assumptions about the role of strategic choice and 
environmental constraints in interorganizational relations. This 
model offers a means of integrating the two schools of 
thought. 
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APPENDIX: Measurement of Study Variables 


Joint Programs. Fersons interviewed were asked to list organizations with 
which they had jointly planned and implemented any specific programs or 
activities during the past three years. 


Formal Communication. Persons interviewed were asked to list organizations 
from whom they regularly received newsletters, annual reports, or other 
information. The most central organization was the one whose formal com- 
munications were more widely received by other organizations. 


informal Communication. Persons interviewed were asked to indicate those 
organizations for which they had personally met with the administrative 
director during the last year to discuss the activities of their respective 
organizations. 


Client Referral. Persons interviewed were asked to list organizations to which 
their organization commonly sent adult disadvantaged clients and to indicate the 
approximate number of clients sent to each organization. Referrals received 
was not measured, since most manpower programs have ample clients 
requesting services. The critical contingency was to get other organizations to 
accept clients as referrals. 


Advisory Board. Persons interviewed were asked if their organization had a 
board of directors or advisory council. 


Attributed Influence. Persons interviewed were asked to list organizations that 
were very influential in shaping community policies related to the provision of 
employment and training services to disadvantaged adults. The number of 
nominations received by each organization was counted. 


Difficult Cliants. This was measured through calls to regional, state, and federal 
administrators, as well as calls to all local agencies. The measure was the 
number of problems of the typical client served by an agency. A client with a 
single problem was assumed to be the least difficult to serve. Clients having 
two or three problems were viewed as moderately difficult. Cliants with more 
than three problems were viewed as most difficult. 


ideologica! Conformity. Factor analysis of 12 interview items yielded three 
types of ideologies: (1) blaming the client, (2) blaming the environment, and (3) 
blaming the system. Items with loadings above .40 were weighted with factor 
weights, standardized, and summed to create the three Scores.* The final 
measure was computed by taking the mean difference between each organiza- 
tion and each other organization in the network for each ideological score. 
These mean differences were then added together to serve as an overall 
measure of ideological conformity. The scale was inverted so that a larger value 
represented greater ideological conformity. 


Geographic Proximity. These data were compiled by the interviewers. The 
following scale was employed to measure geographic proximity: 6=same 
office of building; 5=within two blocks; 4=same side of city (3—15 blocks): 
3=across town; 2=different city, but same county; 1=in next county. A score 
for each organization was computed by calculating the organization’s mean 
distance to all other organizations in the sample site. 


External Administration. This was ascertained through telephone calls to 
federal, state, and regional administrators and calls to all local agencies. The 
measure was binary state or federally administered versus locally administered 
agencies. 


Organization's Size. Two measures were used. Staff size was determined 
through the interviews. Extent of services was determined through review of 
agency documents and phone calls to local administrators. Fifteen distinct 
services were identified. 


Mandated Linkages. These were determined from a review of federal and 
State legislation and calls to federal, state, and regional administrators. The 
measure included mandates resulting from court orders, as in the case of 
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probation offizers. The number of organizations mandated to work with eacr 
focal organiz=ion was computed. 


interpersona Ties. Persons interviewed were asked to list organizatiors for 
which they h :d ties with one or more members. They were asked to select 
among the fclowing reasons: (1) grew up with the person; (2) attended the 
same college>r similar institution; (3) had common membership in a fraternal 
organization; Dr (4) had previously worked in an organization with the other 
person. The frst three items indicated informal ties, the fourth item indicated 
work ties. 
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This research examined the development of an occupa- 
tional role from one month before the role incumbent's 
graduation from training to five months into the first job. 
Kahn et al.'s (1964) theory of “expectation-generated role 
stress” provided a conceptual framework for the develop- 
ment of a causal model of role development. A national 
sample of 181 physicians’ assistants (PAs) and their super- 
vising physicians reported by questionnaire on actual and 
expected PA task performance and participation in decision 
making at three points during the period of interest. Task 
data were used to derive three measures of objective role 
ambiguity and conflict. In addition, PAs provided data on 
perceived role ambiguity and conflict and attitudes about 
work. A path analytic technique was applied to the model to 
examine changes over time. Results suggest that, during 
the first five months of employment, the role occupant 
passes through different stages of development, during 
which the determinants of outcomes change. This notion of 
changing causal structure was supported by the identifica- 
tion of four causal patterns of outcomes, the changing 
strength of prediction models, and the changing effects of 
discrepancies between pre-job expectation and on-the-job 
reality. Role-development stages are discussed in terms of 
rational and emotional processes, and implications for 
theory, research, and practice are proposed.” 


When individuals enter organizations, the positions they fill are 
presumed by both the new employee and the employer to be 
clearly defined sets of activities and responsibilities. The appli- 
cant knew what he or she wanted to do and sought a place in 
which to do it, while the organization chose a person to meetits 
stated needs. The match, however, is often less than perfect. 
The unfortunate expenences of many individuals have been 
documented by research in both role theory and socialization 
(Kahn etal., 1964; French, 1974; Feldman, 1976}. Typical 
reactions such as, “It's not the kind of job | thought it would 
be,” or ‘Hedidn't turn out to be the right person forthe job” are 
common post hoc rationalizations for an unsuccessful associa- 
tion. The explanation of these reactions is likely to be in terms of 
the faulty socialization of the employee and/or the effects of 
unrealistic expectations on the part of both parties. And, indeed, 
these explenations do capture a global truth. 


In studying the complex relationship of expectation and experi- 
ence in anew occupational role, this paper takes into account 
two other factors that affect the outcome of a new job for the 
individual. The first is that, within the constraints of specific 
organizational requirements, an occupational role is in reality 
created by the actual behaviors of the role occupant and the 
interaction of his or her role expectations with the expectations 
of other people within the organization. [he second factor is 
that the elements that ultimately relate to a successful union 
act differently at different stages in the growth of the relation- 
ship. The process is developmental! and requires step-by-step 
attention to the determinants of success in building the occupa- 
tional relationship. This statement does not imply that one 
should disregard the future effects of present factors, but 
rather that the future effects of present factors can be under- 
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stood and credicted only by understanding the effects of 
present factors on present outcomes. 


The notion of interpersonal action in the socialization process 
was raised dy Graen (1976), who proposed that one might look 
at the inco poration of an individual into an organization in two 
opposing veys. The first of these he defined as the Fixed Job 
Model, whech assumes that the job, the organizational context, 
and the incividual are all stable over time, that once a qualified 
job applicat has been identified, he or she can simply be placed 
into the wcr< setting like a "new machine” and operate 
satisfactorily with only “periodic preventive maintenance” 
(Graen, Or is, and Johnson, 1973). 


Citing num=2rous studies that demonstratec negative results 
from the Fixed Job Model, Graen (1976) prodosed an alternative 
approach: Fe Interpersonal Role-Making Model. This model 
suggests tlaat the effects of organizational end job demands on 
the assimiBtion of anew member will be modified by the 
interpersoxel relationship between the nev: member, his 
supervisor and others in the organization. 


The imporance of attending to separate stages of role devel- 
opment was emphasized by Feldman (1975) in his contingency 
model of socialization. This model suggests that the activities 
of the rolécccupant vary at each stage of development, that 
progressicn through each of these stages depends on suc- 
cessful completion of the previous stage, and, most important 
to the stucy presented here, that the activties that affect 
outcomes-for the individual are different at each stage of 
socializaticr. 


These twe critical factors suggest that the building of an 
organizaticnal role must be studied from a developmental 
perspectis that incorporates the interaction of the expecta- 
tions of the person assuming the role and zhose of the people 
with whom he works as a causal variable, along with the other 
factors presumed to affect successful outcomes, and 
examines ..e way in which these factors a*fect the individual at 
different stages of early employment. 


A FRAME A‘ORK FOR STUDYING THE 
ROLE-DEWELOPMENT PROCESS 


lf itis acceoted that a key factor in the role-development 
process is the effect of interacting role exctectations on out- 
comes forthe individual, Kahn et al.'s (1964) theory of 
“expectat d71-generated role stress” can serve as a framework 
for develozing a model of the process. Excectation-generated 
role stress has been defined as having twc primary sources: 
role ambicuty and role conflict. Role ambiguity reflects a lack of 
clarity, an 1bsence of communicated information about the 
expectations of the organization for task activity, responsibility, 
and behav-cral norms associated with the rle. Role conflict, on 
the other kend, assumes that the expectat ons of the organiza- 
tion have teen communicated and received, but that these 
expectatims are either incongruent with those of the role 
occupant sr that the expectations of each one are mutually 
incompatial2 (Kahn et al., 1964; Graen, 1976; Van Sell, Brief, 
and Schulsr, 1977). 
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Role ambiguity and role conflict are useful constructs for 
‘examining the role-development process in that they directly 
address the issue of interacting role expectations. Much of the 
research on expectation-generated role stress has used a 
correlational approach to identify the antecedents of role am- 
biguity and role conflict (Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman, 1970; 
Caplan and Jones, 1975; Walker, Churchill, and Ford, 1975; 
Miles and Perreault, 1976; Miles, 1976a) and the relationship of 
role ambiguity and conflict to outcome variables (French and 
Caplan, 1972; Miles and Petty, 1975; Keller, 1975; Miles, 
1976b, 1976c, 1977). Most of this research has focused on 
ambiguity and conflictas subjective reports of role occupants. If 
one wishes to explore the roie-development process as it has 
been described above, however, one must assess the real or 
objective presence of role ambiguity and conflict, both as 
antecedent to the perceptions of role ambiguity and conflict by 
the role occupant and as Itself a determinant of outcomes for 
the role occupant. This requires gathering the role expectations 
of the incumbent and the role expectations held for the 
incumbent by one or more role senders and then measuring the 
amount of objective congruence or compatibility between 
them. 


The role of physician's assistant offers good potential for the 
exploration of the role-development process. The PA role was 
established in 1966 for the purpose of extending physician 
services in medically underserved areas of the United States. 
The PA training programs developed as abbreviated versions of 
the medical school model, teaching basic diagnostic tech- 
niques and sophisticated technical procedures formerly per- 
formed by physicians. The social structure of the existing 
health care system, however, placed PAs ata level of autonomy 
and responsibility similar to that of nursing personnel. Although 
they may perform a variety of tasks requiring extensive knowl- 
edge and well-developed skills, they may do so, in theory at 
least, only at the direction and under the supervision of a 
physician. 


The result of these divergent sets of role expectations has been 
a considerable amount of confusion as to what the PA role 
should be and how it should relate to and interact with the 
established medical roles of physician and nurse (Sadler, Sad- 
ler, and Bliss, 1975). Since there is no institutionalized concept 
of role for the PA and no guidelines have been established for 
role performance, sources of role expectations may be widely 
divergent. PAs base their expectations on information offered 
by their training programs as to what their roles ideaily should 
be; physicians and nurses, on the other hand, are likely to base 
expectations on the needs of their particular practice setting. 
The potential for unclear or incongruent role expectations is 
evident, and research (Coye and Hansen, 1969; Breer, Nelson, 
and Bosson, 1974) has indicated that role ambiguity and conflict 
areall too common. The newness of the PA occupation, with its 
uncertainty as to role requirements, makes it an ideal subject for 
the study of the role-development process. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES, STRATEGY, AND VARIABLES 


The objective of this research was to investigate the develop- 
ment of the occupational role of the physician's assistant (PA) in 
his or her first post-training job. Two assumptions underlay the 
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research strategy employed: (1) The making of a role is affected 
by the expectations of members of the employing organization 
who interact with the occupant of the fozal role (i.e., the role 
set), as well as by the expectations and activities of the role 
occupan* himself. (2) The role-development process is dynamic 
(Graen, 7976); it is initiated during the training period and 
continus to evolve after the trainee has entered the work 
setting. 


For thes2 reasons a longitudinal researc strategy was devel- 
oped, in which the data were collected by questionnaire at 
three po nts in time from the physician's assistant and the PA's 
supervisng physician in the first work seiting. 


Figure 1 sresents a model of the variables and the potential ` 
relationsnips among them that were studied at each paint in 
time. 


Figure 1. Model of role development variables ard their relationships. 


Objective Work Situation Variables 


Tasks 
Participation in decision making Outcome Var ables 


Objective role ambiguity and role conflict Tension 


Satisfaction wath career 

Job satisfacticn 

Internal motivation 

Job involvement 

Mutual in fluerce 

Satisfaction wth supervising physician 
Satisfaction wath coworkers 
Satisfaction with professional growth 
Satisfaction wath pay 

Satisfaction with security 


Intervecing Variables 


Role arJiguity 
Person—ole conflict 
Intersercer conflict 
Overload 
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METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects for the study were physicians’ assistants (PAs) 
who graduated from Primary Care Accredited Physician Assist- 
ant Programs from July through December 1976. A national 
sample of 181 PAs representing 26 PA training programs 
participated in the project. Seventy-six percent of the respon- 
dents were male and 24 percent were female, with an age 
range of from 21 to 46 and a mean age of 28.3 years. 


The types of practice settings in which the PAs were employed 
after graduation were as follows: private practice (55 percent), 
hospitals (20 percent), health maintenance organizations (7 
percent), rural or satellite clinics (7 percent), and other settings, 
such as correctional institutions, student health facilities, and 
the Alaska pipeline (9.9 percent). 


In most settings, with the exception of some satellite clinics 
and the pipeline, the PA was responsible to an on-site physi- 
clan, who designed and supervised the PA's activities. This 
primary role sender was identified by the PA after entering 
practice. Ninety-six percent of the physicians were male and 4 
percent were female, with a mean age of 44.3 years and an age 
range of from 25 to 67 years. r 


~ 


Data Collection Schedule 


Data were collected by questionnaire from PAs at three times: 
Time 1, one month before graduation from the training pro- 
gram; Time 2, four weeks after entry into the employing 
organization; and Time 3, five months after entry into the 
employing organization. Data from supervising physicians were 
gathered at Times 2 and 3. One potential problem with gather- 
ing longitudinal cata for more than one respondent per focal 
individual is attrition, both over time and within the respondent 
set. This problem did occur in the study. To insure that the 
subject sample remained consistent for all analyses across 
time, only those PAs who responded at all three times and 
whose supervising physicians responded at Times 2 and 3 were 
included. However, for development of the attitude and satis- 
faction scales, all respondents at each time were used to 
provide a broad base for scale reliability. For clarity, the N for 
each analysis is presented. 


Objective Work Situation Variables 


PA tasks. PA tasks were drawn from a pilot study (Toffler, 
1977), in which a list of 51 tasks was compiled from a medical 
task inventory. Task data were factor-analyzed, and representat- 
ive tasks from each of nine clusters were chosen for inclusion in 
the present research; this procedure resulted in alist of 28 
tasks. 


Each respondent was asked to report which of the tasks he or 
sheactually performed and which of the tasks he believed a PA 
in his practice setting ought to perform. (At Time 1, the PA was 
asked which tasks he expected to perform after employment.) 
The supervising physician was asked which tasks he or she 
believed a PA in his practice setting ought to perform. 


To identify clusters of task activities, tive separate principal- 
factor analyses were conducted on the following data: Time 1: 
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PAs’ repcts of tasks they expected to pe-form; Time 2: PAs’ 
reports of tasks they actually performed ar.d tasks they ought to 
perform; and Time 3: PAs’ reports of tasks they actually 
performed and tasks they ought to perform. Six task clusters 
involving 6 tasks appeared consistently across the five sets of 
data. The-clusters were labeled (1) general primary care, (2) 
invasive crocedures, (3) referral activities, 4) lab procedures, (5) 
sexual counseling, and {6) supervisory activities. Task cluster 
scores wre calculated by adding the valuas of all the re- 
sponses within a cluster. 


Of the 1Zitems that did not fall into clusters, three were 
selected as additional task components tc be included in 
analyses because of author interest. These were psychological 
counselirg, drug therapy outside standing orders, and clerical 
work. 


Participacion in decison making. In addition to considering the 
effects o specific task activities on outcomes, physicians’ 
assistant: interviewed before the study suggested that the 
amount c PA-reported participation in decision making was a 
critical tack that should be included in the study. This sugges- 
tion was z.upported by the work of Alutto and Vredenburgh 
(1974) in heir study of nursing personnel and role conflict. 
Therefore, participation in decision making was measured by a 
list of 11 tems drawn from Alutto and Vredenburgh and from 
the PAin=rviews, which reflect a variety af decisions in which 
aPAmigtt expect to havea voice (see Appendix A). Responses 
to these ems were scored on a three-po nt scale (1 = not 
involved, 2 = consulted, 3 = participated tully), and an aggre- 
gate scora was used in data analysis. 


Objective role ambiguity and role conflict. From the list of 
task item- representing role activities, three pieces of data 
were use J to derive three measures of objective role conflict 
and role enbiguity: (1) the PA's report of those tasks actually 
performed, (2) the PA's report of those tas<s he felt a PA ought 
to perform, and (3) the supervising physic an‘s report of those 
tasks a Pz. ought to perform. 


1. Role diz sensus is the difference betwen what the PA feels 
heought odoand whatthe supervising physician feels the PA 
ought to co. Role dissensus = (PA ought minus MD ought). This 
is simply ~ measure of conflict of expectations. 


2. Role ncocompliance is the difference bstween what the PA 
is actually doing and what the supervising physician feels the 
PA ought zo do. Role noncompliance = (PA do minus MD 
ought). TL is measure has three possible interpretations: (a) it 
may representa lack of clear communication between the MD 
and the PA (ambiguity), (b) it may be a measure of the PA's 
feelings cf inadequacy in performing the expected role (role 
conflict), er (c) it may represent the MD's conflict between his 
avowed expectations and his actual behavior in regard tc 
delegatior of duties to the PA (Coye and Hansen, 1969). 


3. Personal conflict is the measured differance, on the task 
items, between what the PA feels he ougrt to do and what the 
PA report: actually doing. Personal conflicc = (PA ought minus 
PA do). Tris discrepancy represents an ob ective measure of 
person-rose conflict. It can be thought of as the focal person's 
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feeling that his expectations of the role and the expectations 
held by others for the role are incompatible. 


Because | was interested in the differences on the total amount 
of conflict and‘ambiguity in the work setting rather than the 
differences on particular task activities, the three measures 
were computed in the following way. For a particular variable, 
for example, role dissensus, the difference between the com- 
ponents (e.g., PA ought, physician ought) was taken on each 
task item. This resulted in a score of 0 (agreement) or +1 or —1 
(disagreement). These scores were then aggregated to pro- 
duce a single index for the variable of interest (e.g., role 
dissensus) for each PA. 


The computation of objective conflict and ambiguity scores 
raised the question of whether discrepancies should be com- 
puted as absolute differences or directional differences. 
Theoretically, the question becomes: Is the amount of conflict 
or ambiguity in role expectations the predictor of outcomes for 
the individual, or is it the kind of conflict and ambiguity in | 
expectations that produces effects? To test the differences in 
the relationship between absolute discrepancies and out- 
comes, both absolute and directional discrepancies were com- 
puted for each of the three objective conflict-ambiguity vari- 
ables. Then eacn discrepancy was correlated with 11 outcome 
measures (six attitudes, five specific satisfactions). Sample 
results for two outcomes appear in Table 1. 


As Table 1 indicates, absolute discrepancy scores were related 
to the outcomes of job satisfaction and satisfaction with 
professional growth. However, the relationship held only ina 
single direction for each type of discrepancy. These compara- 
tive correlations suggest that objective role ambiguity and 


Table 1 


Correlation of Absolute and Directional Discrepancy Scores with Sample 
Outcomes 


Satisfaction with 
Measures of role conflict Job satisfaction professional growth 
Dissensus 
Absolute Time 2 —.01 ~=, 10 
Positive Time 2 00 5 Q7 
Negative Time 2 04 05 
Absolute Time 3 —,22° —, 31090 
Positive Time 3 = 269s wn GA OOO 
Negative Time 3 —.04 ~ 04 
Noncompliance 
Absolute Time 2 —.14 ~,16° 
Positive Time 2 10 .08 
Negative Time 2 wee aS aa 
Absolute Time 3 —.21° 2799 ` 
Positive Time 3 —.09 ~, 10 
Negative Time 3 14 20° 
Personal Conflict 
Absolute Time 2 —.19° ~ 2999 
Positive Time 2 —.20° = 30999 
Negative Time 2 00 06 
Absolute Time 3 —3ge¢° -35990 
Positive Time 3 —.3999e ~4 eee 
Negative Time 3 .10 —.10 


ep <.05, °*p <.01, ***p <.001 
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conflict must be defined and measured according to their 
content, that the particular positions taken 3y the role occupant 
and the rcle sender within a conflictual or ambiguous situation 
are key iswues in determining outcomes. 


Based on zhis analysis, the three measures of objective conflict 
and ambiguity used in this study were postive role dissensus, 
negative tole noncompliance, and positive-personal conflict. 
Positive rele dissensus indicates that the PA believed that he 
ought to ke doing more than the MD believed the PA ought to 
do. Negafve role nonccmpliance suggests that the PA was 
doing less than the MD believed the PA ought to do. Positive 
personal <onflict indicates that the PA belteved he ought to be 
doing mo e than he, in reality, was doing. Taken in concert, 
these three discrepancies suggest that the PAwants to doand 
feels ade quately trained to perform more -han the present 
situation -llows and that the issue of noncompliance reflects 
either anpiguity in communication from NID to PA (item a, 
above, urder Role noncompliance) or personal conflict within 
the MD (i emc). 


intervening Variables 


Attitudes rypothesized to be intervening szates were measured 
onseven—oint Likert-type scales detailed n Toffler (1978). The 
four inter~ening variables were role ambiguity, person-role_ . 
conflict, imtersender conflict, and overloac. The scales for 
measuring these variables were adapted by the author from 
scales developed by Hause and Rizzo (1972). 


Outcome Variables 


Attitudes hypothesized to be outcomes fcr the PA were also 
measurec on seven-point Likert-type scales on 11 dimensions; 
six of these scales addressed genera! work-related attitudes: 
(1) tensio 1, (2) satisfaction with career, (3) job satisfacticn, (4) 
internal motivation, (5) job involvement, ard (6) mutual influ- 
ence. Items for the tension scale were drewn from Miles and 
Petty (19.5). The satisfaction-with-career scale contained 
items from the Hackman and Oldham (1375) Job Diagnostic 
Survey but was expanded with additional tems written by the 
author. Jcb satisfaction and internal motivation items were 
drawn fron Hackman and Oldham (1975), job involvement 
items from Lodahl and Kejner (1965), and mutual influence 
items from Feldman (1976). The remaining five scales focused 
on specifc satisfactions: satisfaction wick (1) supervising 
physician. {2} coworkers, (3) professional growth, (4) pay, and 
(5) securi-y. These scales were adapted fom Hackman and 
Oldham ( 975). Internal consistency reliablities for intervening 
and outccne variables showed a range of ~rom.50 to .91, witha 
mediano .75 and with an average across-time difference of 
.04. The Sngle exception was the internal motivation scale, 
which showed a reliability difference of .17. 


Analytic Procedure 


Two kinds.of analysis were necessary to cotain complete 
results frcm the data. First, the variables fcr the objective work 
situation, ihe intervening variables, and th2 outcome variables 
at each time were correlated to demonstrate the presence of 
significare relationships between them. Tris analysis replicated 
the pnmary methodology employed in the role-stress studies 
cited earlizr. A second analytic procedure ‘vas then needed to 
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Re-estimated path coefficierts for each 
outcome with objective and mtervening 
variables and each intervening variable witn 
objective variables are detailed in Toffler 
(1978). 


investigate the cause-effect nature of these variable relation- 
ships within each time period and to compare those causal 
patterns across time. Path analysis was used to examine 
cross-sectional causal patterns. In path analysis, structural 
models are defined by a set of equations in which the value of 
the specified variable can be predicted, given the values of 
other variables (Heise, 1970). Through this process, two kinds of 
causal effects can be identified: (1) the direct effects of a group 
of variable factors on an ultimate variable, and (2) the indirect 
effects of è group of variable factors on an ultimate variable 
through one or more intermediate variables. 


In the causal analysis, a four-step procedure, using successive 
models, wes followed to demonstrate the effects of vanables 
on outcomes. This led to identification of patterns of changing 
causal structure. Causal analyses focus on Times 2 and 3, the 
two post-jod entry time periods, to examine the developmental 
process on the job. Time 1 will enter the picture later to explain 
the effects of pre-job expectations on that process. 


Step 1. A full model was specified, which included (a) the 
objective work situation composed of nine task activities, the 
three measures of objective role ambiguity and role conflict, 
and participation in decision making, (b) the four intervening 
variables, and (c) the 11 outcome measures. Multiple regres- 
sion was run with each of the intervening vanables and each of 
the outcorre variables at Times 2 and 3 to generate path 
coefficients. All coefficients not significant at p = .05 were 
dropped frem the models, and the models were re-estimated.1 


_ Step 2. Altrtough the path analysis required the incorporation of 


13 objective variables, the primary concern in this research was 
with the three general components of the objective work 
situation: tasks, objective role ambiguity and role conflict, and 
participation in decision making. Similarly, the focus of the 
perceptions of role ambiguity and conflict was on the total 
picture of the intervening variables rather than on four separate 
variables. To adhere to this view of the variables, a condensed 
model was constructed for each outcome. The condensed 
models do not focus on the individual path coefficients, but 
rather on the causal paths that exist among the variable sets. 
The models were derived by the following procedure: after the 
path analysis was run using the 13 objective variables, the nine 
task clusters were examined to determine if a path with a 
significant coefficient onginated from one or more clusters. |f a 
significant path from one or more task clusters did appear, the 
condensed model showed a path originating from the compo- 
nent task. Similarly, the three measures of objective role 
ambiguity and conflict were examined for significant paths; ifa 
significant path from one or more measures appeared, the 
condensed model showed a path originating from the compo- 
nent objective role ambiguity and conflict. A similar rule was 
applied to the four intervening variables, yielding a path from 
intervening variables in the condensed model if any of the four 
measures showed a significant path. The statistic of impor- 
tance in evaluating these models was the A2, the amount of 
variance In predictive ability accounted for by the model. As an 
example, Figure 2 presents the condensed model for a single 
outcome, satisfaction with professional growth. 
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Figure 2. Condensed causal models for satisfactian with professional growth. 


TIME 2 


Tasks Tasks 






TIME 3 






Objective Role Satisfaction Objective Role Satis faction 
Ambiguity ‘with Ambiguity with 
and Professional and Professional 
Conflict Growth Conflict Growth 
Participation in ->>= intervening Participation in. =- Intervening 
Decision Making Variables Decision Making Variables 
R? = 41 R2 = 44 
N =57 N=53 


Step 3. Athough the construction of a condensed model 
serves to Jemonstrate the hypothesizec causal ordering of the 
classes o“ vanables, it does not provide “he means to under- 
stand whch of those variable classes or their components is 
actually ascounting for the greatest amcunt of variance. To 
determine this, changes in R2 were measured after removing 
from the node! the component of the prediction equation (one 
of the thre objective components or the set of intervening 
variables} whose contribution to the amount of variance was 
being studied. 


This analssis allowed further condensation of the model to 
highlight .he primary predictive component of each outcome at 
each time. For example, for the sample .utcome in Figure 2, at 
Time 2 the intervening vanables accounted for the greatest 
amount o” variance in the outcome (AR? = .21), whereas at 
Time 3, tasks accounted for the greates: amount of variance in 
the outccmne (AR? = .27). Therefore, the final model reflected 
only thes3 paths. 


Step 4. T ve three components of the objective work situation 
were collapsed into a single unit: if any cf the three compo- 
nents (tas, objective role ambiguity and conflict, and participa- 
tion in decision making) appeared as a predictor, the model 
showed g path emanating from the category “objective work 
situation. * Each outcome variable and its predictors at Times 2 
and 3 we e modeled and compared. 


From thie analysis four patterns of changing causal structure 
were idertified, with each outcome variable located in a single 
pattern. Tre four change patterns are: (~) Maintained Internal 
Effect (ME), (2) Emerging External Effect (EEE), (3) Emerging 
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- Figure 3. Patterns of chenging causal structure. 


Maintained Internal Effect Pattern 


Time 2 Time 3 
Objective Objective 
Work I Outcome Work Outcome 
Situation P Situation A 
intervening Intervening 
Variables Variables 
Emerging External Effect Pattern 
Time 2 Time 3 
Objective 
Work Objective 
Situation N Outcome W Lis Outcome 
N Pai Situation A 
Intervening | Intervening 
Variables Vanables 
Emerging internal Effect Pattern 
Time 2 Time 3 
Objective Objective 


Work i Outcome Work Outcome 
Situation Situation Fil 


intervening Intervening 
Variables Variables 


Maintained Dual Effect Pattern 


Time 2 . Time 3 
Objective Objective 


Work Outcome Work eee Ûutcome 
Situation Pi Situation A 
Intervening N Intervening 


Variables Variables 


Internal Effect (EIE), and (4) Maintained Dual Effect (MDE). 
They are shown in Figure 3. 


Outcome vanables that follow the MIE pattern show a consist- 
ent causal structure over time. For these variables the objective 
work situation has no direct effect on the outcome but indirectly 
affects it through the intervening variables. 
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EEE patters Gutcome variables demonstrete a change in causal 
structure o ‘er time. At Tine 2 these outcomes are not directly 
affected by the objective work situation. However, at Time 3 
the structure changes so that the objective work situatior 
becomes adirect predictor of outcomes, and the effects of the 
internal stace have become minimal. g 


Outcome variables that follow the EIE pattern also show a 
change in causal structure over time, but this pattern is directly 
opposite tc the EEE pattern. The objective work situation is a 
direct pred=tor early in the role-development process. But by 
five months, they show che internal pattern of indirect effects 
of the objective situation through the intervening variables. 


MDE patte-n outcomes demonstrate a consistent causal struc- 
ture over time. This structural model incluces all possible paths; 
the objecti “e work situation is a causal ag2nt, both directly to 
outcomes and indirectly through individuél perceptions. 


Expectaticn-Reality Discrepancies 


The analytt procedures discussed up to tnis point address the 
role-develcoment process as it occurs aftr the role incumbent 
has entered the work setting. However, tre incumbent's 
expectatioms before he has physically assumed the role also 
play their cart in the developmental process, in that the actual 
on-the-job -ole will either conform to those expectations or be 
discrepant sith them. 


When an individual develops expectations about a future role, 
he thinks iz terms of two sets of behaviors: those behaviors 
that he wil perform and those behaviors zhat he will not 
perform. B-~ doing this, he lays the ground’work for two kinds of 
discrepances: unfulfilled expectations for certain behaviors he 
had expected to perform but is not performing, and unexpected 
performan ze for certain behaviors heis engaged in that he had 
not expect+d to perform. We mustdifferentiate between these 
two kinds cf discrepancies to understand how each behavas in 
a causal reAtionship with outcomes. The somponents of the 
objective work situation used to compute these two discrepan- 
cies were tasks and participation in decision making. The four 
discrepancs of interest, then, were (1) unfulfilled task expec- 
tations, (2) unexpected task performance, (3) unfulfilled expec- 
tations about participation in decision making, and (4) unex- 
pected per ormance of participation in decision making. 


Two sets o` time differences were of interest for the causal 
effects of Gscrepant expsctations. The first was the difference 
between p e-job expectations and the actual situation four 
weeks intæthe job (Times 1 and 2 in this study) and the effects 
of those discrepancies on Time 2 outcomes. The second was 
the differeice between pre-job expectations and the actual 
situation fize months into the job (Times 7 and 3 in this study) 
and the effects of those discrepancies on Time 3 outcomes. 


To assess tne effects of discrepant expectations on outcomes 
at each tims, multiple regression analysis was employed. Each 
outcome az a given time was regressed on the task discrepan- 
cies and th= participation-in-decison-making discrepancies de- 
scribed abcve. For the conduct of the anaysis, individual task 
clusters were employed. Since there were nine task clusters, 
18 task diserepancies were used as possible predictors. 
(Unfulfilled-expectation discrepancy for each cluster and 
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unexpected-performance discrepancy for each cluster.) In 
keeping with the focus previously drawn, however, the appear- 
ance of any task cluster discrepancy as a predictor in a regres- 
sion model was reported simply as “Task.” Appendix B pre- 
sents the specific predictors for each outcome with their 
regression coefficients. All regression coefficients not signifi- 
cant at p = .05 were dropped from the model and the mode! 
re-estimated until a small set of significant predictors for each 
outcome was determined. The statistic of importance was R2, 
the amount of variance in predictability accounted for by the 
model. 


RESULTS 
Correlational Analysis 


The results of the correlational analysis indicate that some 
significant relationships did exist among the variables specified 
in Figure 1, although significant relationships were not demon- 
strated for each pair of variables. There were, however, two 
critical findings. First, the significant correlates within each pair 
of variable sets, that is, objective work situation with interven- 
ing vanables, objective work situation with outcomes, and 
intervening variables with outcomes, differed from one time to 
another. For example, person-role conflict (intervening variable) 
was not significantly related to satisfaction with career (out- 
come) at Times 1 and 3, but the two variables were inversely 
related (r = —.27, p < .01) at Time 2; role noncompliance 
(objective variable) was directly related to satisfaction with 
professional growth (outcome) at Time 2 (r = .27, p < .01), but 
the two variables showed no significant relationship at Time 3. 
The second finding, as shown in Table 2, was that the greatest 
number of significant correlates for each pair of variable sets 
occurred at Time 3 and that these relationships were stronger 
than those occurring earlier in the employment period. 


These results suggest that during the first five months in a job, 
an occupational role incumbent is passing through stages in the 
development of his role. The variables that relate to outcomes 
for him at one time may be different from those that relate to 
outcomes ata later time. It may indicate, as well, that the stages 
of role development evident during the first five months of 
employment are building the relationship structures that will 
eventually become stable for the particular role. Athird wave of 
post-employment data would have clarified this hypothesis. If a 
common set of significant correlates could have been demon- 
strated between Time 3 anda later date, the notion of emerging 
and eventually stabilized variable relationships would have been 
supported. 


Table 2 





Number of Significant Correlations for Each Pair of Variable Sets for Three Data Collection Times 


Pairs of variable sets Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 
Objective work situatioa with intervening variables 3 . 1 6 
‘Objective work situatio 1 with outcomes 2 12 25 
Intervening variables wth outcomes 2 14 20 
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Causal Aralysis 


Maintained internal effect. The outcomes that fell into this 
pattern were tension, job involvement, muzual influence and 
satisfaction with supervision. For these ouzcomes, it appzars 
that what s occurring in the work situaticn only matters in the 
way that itaffects the individual's percepticns of ambiguity and 
conflict. 


It is not surprising to find these four outcorres directly predicted 
by percept cns of role ambiguity and conflict across time. These 
outcomesa’e similar to Some of the traditional measures of role 
stress tha have been employed in researcn on the conse- 
quences cf subjective role ambiguity and conflict. These find- 
ings suppcri the notion that the outcomes of tension, mutual 
influence, and satisfaction with supervisorare, In fact, 
‘feeling’ Sominated across time. The gromping of these out- 
comes wes further supported by PAs’ responses to open- 
ended questions on the research instruments. As one respon- 
dent employed in a private practice setting succinctly stated, 
"The lack of feedback and. . . supervison makes it a little 
nerve-wracking.” 


Job involvament, although not previously employed as a mea- 
sure of rol3 stress, appeared to fit into the VIIE pattern. This 
finding susgests that involvement in the work is a function of 
the way ar individual feels about his job, rether than of the 
activities that he actually performs. The M E pattem outcomes 
appear to ke measures of emotional role stress, for which 
subjectivemeasures of -ole ambiguity and conflict continue to 
be the best predictors. 


Although the MIE pattern indicates that tha causal structure of 
the four octcome variables cited does not crange over time, the 
R2s for the prediction model of each outcome at each time will 
show whether the strength of the relationship changed. Table 
3 shows tiat the models for tension and jcb involvement 
demonstretad stable predictive relationships across time. The 
models fo mutual influence and satisfaction with supervisor 
showed a eat increase in predictive ability over the four- 
month per cd between Time 2 and Time 3. Since both of these 
outcomes involve others in the work setting, It is apparert that 
they were Datter predicted after interpersonal relationships had 
had a charce to develop. 


Table 3 
FA®s for Variesles in the MIE, EEE, and EIE Change F atterns 
Outcome vaziables Time 2 Time 3 


Maintained Irternal Effect 
Tension 4 47 


Job involvement a 29 

Mutual influence 18 53 

Satisfaction with supervisor ol .56 
Emerging Exæmal Effect 

Job satisfton 38 43 

Satisfactioa with security 29 32 

Satisfactioa with career 35 .26 

Satisfaction with professional growth AS 44 
Emerging Intarmal Effect 

Satisfactioa with coworkers 2 43 

Satisfactio-s with pay Je 21 
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Emerging external effect. The outcomes that fell into this 
pattern were satisfaction with career, job satisfaction, satisfac- 
tion with professional growth, and satisfaction with security. 
Early in the role-development process, these outcomes were 
determined by the way in which the role occupant perceived his 
job. But by five months into the developmental process, the 
actual work situation determined whether the individual was 
satisfied with outcomes. (As the path from objective to inter- 
vening variables indicates, the individual’s feelings may still vary 
with the objective work situation, but these feelings are not the 
elements explaining the variance in outcomes.) 


The rationale underlying the grouping of these four outcomes in 
the EEE pattern is not readily apparent. Two of the outcomes, 
job satisfaction, and satisfaction with security, are, like tre MIE 
outcomes, among the consequences cited in research on role 
stress. However, the evidence of their changing causal struc- 
ture suggests that these variables might not be good measures 
of emotional role stress (although studying them at a single 
time could mask that fact). [tappears that early in the job tenure 
these outcomes are the result of internalized experiences and, 
thus, might be considered emotional role stress, but by five 
months into the job they are more the result of an assessment 
of the real work situation and might thus be considered to be 
measures of rational role stress. Although the individual feels 
discomfort with the job, he is able to assess his situation and 
recognize that he has the ability to change It. 


The four EEE outcome variables fall into two “rational” 
categories: job-related change which includes job satisfaction 
and satisfaction with security, and career-related change which 
comprises satisfaction with career and satisfaction with pro- 
fessional growth. Although satisfaction with security is tradi- 
tionally thought of as an individual's feelings that his position in 
the organization is secure, it is very possible that during the 
early months of employment, satisfaction with security may be 
related to his inclination to leave the organization. During the 
first six months of employment, the individual may view 
security as his, not the organization's, choice. In this case, the 
level of job satisfaction and satisfaction with security may both 
become determinants of a job-change choice. This notion is 
supported by a respondent in a private practice setting, who 
stated (at four weeks into the job), “| think my employer is 
satisfied with my performance. However, Lam not. . . fulfilling 
the role as PA. . . set by the (training) program in this present 
job."’ Four months later this PA reported, ‘| have found another 
job.” 


Similarly, the leve! of satisfaction with career and with profes- 
sional growth may both become determinants of a career- 
change choice. Responses to open-ended questions indicated 
that many PAs were considering changing careers by applying 
to medical school. in every case the reasons given were related 
toa desire for growth: ”I feel that the jobis notas academicas! 
would like”; “The demands on my time do not permit me to 
keep up with continuing education”; or “I could do much more 
for them (patients) as an M.D." 


Table 3 indicates that the strength of the predictive relationship 
for EEE variables was relatively stable over time. The model for 
satisfaction with career was the only one that decreased, 
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whereas tre prediction models for the othar three variables 
showed a slight increase in strength over tne four-month 
period bet ween Times 2 and 3. 


Emergingrinternal effect. The outcomes tnat fell into the EIE 
pattem were satisfaction with coworkers end satisfaction with 
pay. For these two outcomes, the reality o` the work situation 
was the céusal agent early on, but as the rcle became more 
established, the individual's perceptions of that reality became 
primary in zhe causal chain. 


The group ng of these two outcomes suggests that satisfaction 
with cowcrkers may reflect feelings of equ ty or social compari- 
son by the individual. This finding may be idiosyncratic to the 
particular subject population of this study. since PAs tend to 
perform physician-like tasks while being pleced in a nursing-like 
role in the medical status hierarchy, it may be that the PAs’ 
feelings akout coworkers, usually nurses. are determined by 
pay comperisons with the coworkers and b~ perceived fairness 
of pay for ype of work performed. 


Data from ~espondents strongly supported zhis notion. Ore PA, 
employed n a student health center, cited his “only” problem 
as being “hat | am compared with our nursas when it comes to 
... benefi s, but when it comes to work | an compared to our 
residents and my supervising physician.” His sentiments were 
echoed by. PAs in private practice, hospitals, and military 
settings. 


The EIE pettern, external to interna! causal ty, suggests that 
early in the job tenure comparisons are based on an assessment 
of the actu al work situation. These assessments would then 
seem to b3 internalized over time so that, by five months into 
the job, it s the feelings resulting from these early assess- 
ments tha affect the outcomes of satisfaction with cowarkers 
and pay. EE outcomes can, therefore, be considered social 
“compariscn outcomes. 


As Table Sindicates, the strength of the predictive relationships 
for EIE outcomes increased over time, suggesting that satisfac- 
tion with coworkers and pay are better predicted after the 
effects ofthe actual work situation have baen internalized. 


Maintained dual effect. A single outcome internal motivation, 
fell into ths pattern, indicating that the indvidual is motivated 
by the intrnsic rewards of his or her work. It seems logical, 
therefore,_that this outcome is affected atboth times by both 
the actual work situation and the individual's feelings about it. 


The strencth of the predictive relationship for the internal 
motivatior- model was relatively stable over ime. At Time 2, R2 = 
.27, and at Time 3, R2? =. 23. The internal votivation modal 
appeared ~o be stable across time in both i's causal structure 
and predictive strength. 


Effects of discrepant expectations on ouzcomes. Table 4 
presents the results of the analysis of the effects of discrepant 
expectaticns on outcome. A model with ar R2 of .25 or above 
was considered a good set of predictors. As Table 4 indicates, all 
but three eutcomes can be predicted by expectation-reality 
discrepancies, at least at one time. 


It appears that most outcomes were predicted by unfulfi'‘led 
expectaticns, that is, that outcomes for incividuals were af- 
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Discrepant Expectations In Tasks and Participation in Decision Making as Predictors of Outcomes at Times 2 and 3 








TIME 2 TIME 3 
Unfulfilled Unexpected Unfulfilled Unexpected 
expectation performance expectation performance 
Outcomes Predictor R2? Predictor A? Predictor R2 Predictor R? 
MIE 
Tension , Task .20 Task .37 PDM .11 Task (.28) 
Job involvement Task 10 Task 33 
Mutual influence Task 12 Task/PDM .21 #£xTask/PDM 29 
Satisfaction with supervisor Task 51 Task/PDM (.45) Task - 16 
EEE 
Satisfaction with carear Task 16 
Job satisfaction Task 49 Task/PDM 45 
Satisfaction with 
professional growt Task .64 Task 72 
Satisfaction with sect rity Task 19 
EIE 
Satisfaction with coworkers 
Satisfaction with pay Task 23 Task .28 
MDE 
"intemal motivation Task/PDM = .23 Task ,31 





fected by their not doing what they thought they would be 
doing. Tension at Times 2 and 3 and satisfaction with pay 
(weakly predicted) at Time 2 were the only outcomes affected 
by unexpected performance. This finding suggests that an 
individual experiences increased tension when he performs 
tasks for which he feels ill-trained. Alternatively, the individual 
may believe he is performing tasks that should not be part of 
the job, and thus, his tension may be a manifestation of anger at 
his unexpected role. This second interpretation would also 
serve to explain the finding for satisfaction with pay, in that pay 
may seem inappropriate to this unanticipated role. 


Task discrepancies appeared to affect outcomes at both Times 
2 and 3. Participation-in-decision-making discrepancies ap- 
peared to be active pnmarily at Time 3. The lag in this effect may 
reflect the individual's rationalizing at four weeks that he is still 
too new to the job to participate in decision making. However, 
by five months into employment, that rationale begins to wear 
thin. 


Table 4 also allows examination of the predictive ability of 
expectation-reality discrepancies within the four causal struc- 
ture patterns. For the two maintained effect patterns (MIE and 
MDE), the predictive ability of expectation discrepancies in- 
creased over time; for the Emerging External Effect pattern, 
the predictive ability of expectation discrepancies remained 
stable over time. For the Emerging Intemal Effect pattern, the 
predictive strength of expectation discrepancies was relatively 
stable, with a slight increase evident at Time 3; however, the 
type of discrepancy that acted as a predictor changed over time. 
It appears that all patterns that demonstrated internal effect at 
Time 3 showed change of some kind in the predictive ability of 
expectation-reality discrepancies. These patterns were MIE, 
the emotional stress outcomes; EIE, the social comparison 
outcomes; and MDE, the single intrinsic motivation outcome. 
The one pattern in which there were only external effects at 
Time 3 was the EEE pattem, rational role stress. For these 
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rational rola stress outccmes, the predictiva ability of l 
expectation-reality discrepancies did not change over time. 


Since we co not have data on the causal stucture of outcome 
variables c the predictive ability of discrepancies during the 
time betw2en four weeks and five months into the job, itis 
difficult, amd perhaps capricious, to suggest reasons for the 
different t-pes of interplay between the two sets of changes. 
Nonetheless, one may speculate about what is occurring in the 
role-develepment process. It appears that, during the time in 
which an cutcome is predicted directly by the internalized 
perceptiors of the role cccupant, the effects of expectation- 
reality discrepancies are in a state of flux subject to the 
emotionalstate of the individual. Once the role occupant has 
passed through the stage at which outcomes are affected by 
his percections and has arrived at the stage at which reality 
determines outcomes for him, the effects of expectation- 
reality discrepancies become fixed. 


Thus, the accupational role-development process may be 
viewed as having emotional and rational stages. Since we do 
not have cata from any time after five months into the job, it is 
impossible to know if the internally determined outcomes move 
into a rational stage or, for that matter, if tre “rationally” 
predicted sutcomes return to an emotional stage. We can 
employ thase two concepts, however, to integrate the results 
that have 2een presented. 


DISCUSS ON 


The results of this research suggest that during the first five 
months of employment, the role occupant passes through 
different Sages of development, during wrich the determi- 
nants of sgnificant outcomes change. There are three ways to 
look at the changing causal structure. 


1. The fou. patterns of outcomes. Examinétion of the causal 
models fo each of the 11 outcomes at both four weeks and 
five montfs into the job indicates that thers are four distinct 
patterns o` outcomes for the individual. Two conclusions can be 
drawn fron this finding. First, during the rcle-development 
process tr= causal determinants (i.e., internal or external de- 
terminants) of some outcomes differ at different times. One 
cannot merely say that job satisfaction, job involvement, -e- 
duced ten=ion, and any number of other pcesitive outcomes are 
all “good things” and, therefore, can all be achieved by the 
same process. Second, contrary to our broad statement that 
causality Manges over t me, it is apparent zhat for some 
outcomes the causal determinants are stable. This finding 
suggests that one must examine outcomes not only from the 
point of view of their different determinancs, but also with an 
eye to wheather or not a change in determinants occurs over 
time. 


2. The charging strength of prediction modals. A second way to 
look at changes in causality over time is to compare the 
predictive strength of the models for each outcome at four 
weeks ancat five months into the job. It was noted that models 
of outcoms3s within a single pattem often dsplayed variations in 
predictive strength. The outcomes with stable predictors were 
tension, joD involvement, job satisfaction, satisfaction with 
security, Satisfaction with career, satisfaction with professional 
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growth, and internal motivation. The outcomes with models 
that increased in predictive strength over time were satisfaction 
with supervisor, satisfaction with coworkers, mutual influence, 
and satisfaction with pay. Here we see two distinct groups. For 
outcomes that depend heavily on others in the work setting 
(outcomes dealing with supervisor, coworkers, pay, and mutual 
influence), the predictive model became stronger after suffi- 
cient time had elapsed for relationships, and feelings about 
those relationships, to have developed. 


3. The changing effects of expectation-reality discrepancies. 
The third way to demonstrate changing causality over time is by 
observing the different ways in which expectation-reality dis- 
crepancies affect outcomes at four weeks and at five months 
into the job. Unmet expectations affected the way individuals 
felt about their work situation both at an early and a later time in 
the job tenure. However, the kind of expectation-reality discre- 
pancy (unfilled expectations or unexpected performance), the 
content of the discrepancy (tasks or participation in decision 
making), and the predictive strength of the discrepancy differed 
at the two times. The results suggest that, during the time at 
which an outcome is directly predicted by the internalized 
perceptions of the role occupant, the effects of expectation- 
reality discrepancies are ina State of flux and that these effects 
become stable only when the role occupant has arrived at a 
stage at which reality is the determinant of outcomes. 


itis clear that during the first five months of employment an 
occupational role undergoes a variety of changes. The role is not 
a clearly defined entity but is, rather, a creation developed by 
the changing effects of actual work activities, differences in 
expectations between the role occupant and his role senders, 
discrepancies between the expectations of the role occupant 
and the reality he encounters, and the role occupant's percep- 
tions of his employment situation. These findings have implica- 
tions for theory, research, and practice. 


Theoretical Implications 


This research has three important theoretical implications. The 
first deals with the nature of roles. It is important that role 
theory include the notions of multiple and changing role deter- 
minants and, thus, the changing, fluid nature of roles them- 
selves. The second implication is that organizational socializa- 
tion can be thought of as a role-development process wherein 
the job incumbent and the organization interact to create a 
specific role within the requirements of the organization and 
the job. The third implication is for the theory of expectation- 
generated role stress, which has focused on the antecedents 
and outcomes of perceived role ambiguity and conflict. The 
theory must be expanded to include the conditions under which 
perceptions of ambiguity and conflict will develop and the 
conditions under which they will result in unsatisfactory out- 
comes. 


Implications for Research 


The findings of this study suggest three areas for further 
research. The first is the need for longitudinal studies that are 
both intensive, with data gathered at frequent intervals, and 
extensive, with data gathered over along time. The present 
study leaves unanswered questions about the role- 
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A caveat may be necessary at this point. 
This study has employed a limited set of 
perceptual measures. Therefore, although 
we may discuss the "rational stage” as one 
in which feelings are no longer active, itis 
possible that feelings other than those 
measured in this research still affect out- 
comes for the individual. Until other vari- 
ables important in the role-development 
process are identified and tasted, a discus- 
sion of rationality and emotionality remains 
in a nascent state. 


Occupatioeal Role Development 


development process between four weeks and five months 
into the jab. Similarly, although hypothesas have been made 
about the possible “emerging stability” of causal structures, 
with no cost-five-month data, the issue cf stability remains in 
the realm of speculation. 


The seccnd implication focuses on the need to conceptualize 
and operationalize the variables of importance in the role- 
development process. For example, the minimal correlational 
and pred xctive relationship between objective and perceived 
ambiguit* and conflict suggests two possible interpretations: 
(1) that trere may bea lack of constructva idity requiring further 
investigacion of what role ambiguity and conflict actually are or 
(2) that perceptions of ambiguity and conclict are not a function 
of measurable reality but result from other elements in zhe 
environment and/or personal predispositicns. In either case, It is 
imperative that new ways of thinking about and measuring both 
objectiveand perceived role ambiguity and conflict be explored. 


Finally, rde-development research must te conducted in which 
data from multiple role senders are emplcyed. 


Implicatzons for Practice 


The themes of emotional and rational role stress, which 
emergec in the identification of the four change patterns, may 
have important implications for both individuals and the organi- 
zations that employ them. The concepts of rationality and 
emotionelity were discussed primarily in terms of specific 
outcomes that are salient for an individua during the develop- 
ment of €& occupational role.2 There is, hawever, an alternative 
view. The stages, rather than the outcorres, of the devel- 
opmenta process may be emotional or rational, and for differ- 
ent outccmes the stages may be ordered differently over time. 
The presant study does not provide sufficient data to invest- 
gate the ssue fully. If, in fact, there are emotional and rational 
stages o7 role development, the implications for individuals for 
future career development are clear. It is essential that role 
occupants be aware that the "outcomes" they are experiencing 
may be t1e result of either the actual job situation or of their 
own feel ngs of ambiguity and conflict ab>ut their roles, which 
may be a fected by a variety of factors. The danger for an 
individua lies in his taking action irrationally and choosing, for 
instance,to change his job or career wher his dissatisfaction Is 
based, ncton the reality of his situation, but on his own 
feelings. It may be necessary for both individuals and organiza- 
tions to davelop different sets of coping mechanisms to natch 
the deve opmental stage. 


The resu ts of this study have other implications for both 
individuas and organizations about the clérity of pre- 
employn-ent role expectations and the design of socialization, 
or role-development, programs. What is most clearly apoarent 
from thisresearch is that the first five mcnths in the develop- 
ment of an occupational role may be crucãl in determining 
future joE and career decisions for the individual. Although it is 
clear that at certain points in the developmental process wise 
decisionsabout career and job can be mads, it is equally evident 
that a val table person may be lost to an organization or, more 
unfortunately, to an occupation because cf a poor understand- 
ing of the occupational role-development process. 
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APPENDIX-A: Questionnaire Items on Participation in Decision Making 


. Decisicns about which tasks | perform. 

. Decisicns about who gives me supervision. 

. Decisicns about planning total patient care. 

. Decisicns about salary and a. 

. Decisicns about planning the activities of othermembers of my medical 
team. 

. Decisicns about the amount of supervision | recuire. 

. Decisicns about how my role is explained to parents. 

. Decisicns about how my time at work is spent. 

. Decisicns about the kind of feedback on my clir ical performance that | 
receive ‘ 

. Decisics about how my role is explained to otter personnel. 

. Decisicns about organizational policies concern ng the use of PAs within 
the organization. i 


a © ONO U Aa ON — 


emh d 
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APPENDIX B: Regression Coefficients for Expectation-Reality Discrepancy Predictors of Outcome Variables 


Table 4 gives the Rs for prediction models for each of the outcome variables. The models consist of two categories, 
tasks and participation in decision making. This appendix shows the specific items that are active in the task category for 
each outcome, with the regression coefficients for those items and for participation in decision making. 
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TIME 2 
Regression coefficients 
Unfulfilled Unexpected 
Outcome Predictor expectation performances 
Tension Participation in decision making 330 a 
General primary care — 1.063 
Laboratory procedures — —.460 
Sexual counseling — —.970 
Satisfaction with 
career Supervisory activities .340 — 
Job satisfaction Participation in decision making —.364 — 
Psychological counseling ` —.545 — 
Internal motivation Referral activities —.587 — 
Laboratory procedures 419 — 
Prescnption of drugs 327 — 
Clerical work -325 — 
Sexual counseling — -265 
Job involvement General primary care —.377 — 
Invasive procedures .452 — 
Sexual counseling —.282 — 
Mutual influence Participation in decision making —.377 — 
Psychological counseling —.373 — 
Satisfaction with Participation in decision making —.255 — 
supervisor Invasive procedures .350 — 
Psychological counseling —483 — 
Sexual counseling — .401 
Satisfaction with Supervisory activities — 471 
coworkers 
Satisfaction with General primary care —.219 — 
professional growth Invasive procedures .188 — 
Psychological counseling —.705 — 
Satisfaction with Laboratory procedures —.284 — 
pay Supervisory activities „434 — 
TIME 3 
Tension Referral activities 447 — 
Sexual counseling — —,423 
Prescription of drugs — 373 
Job satisfaction Psychological counseling —.701 — 
intemal motivation Participation in decision making .339 — 
Referral activities —.264 — 
Laboratory procedures —.295 —— 
Job involvement Invasive procedures 317 — 
Mutual influence Psychological counseling —.343 — 
Participation in decision making — —.348 
Prescription of drugs — —.332 
Satisfaction with General primary care —.507 — 
supervisor Invasive procedures .575 — 
Referral activities —.353 — 
Satisfaction with invasive procedures .220 — 
professional growth Prescription of drugs —.232 — 
Psychological counseling —.656 — 
Satisfaction with Laboratory procedures — 323 
pay Prescription of drugs — 43) 
Satisfaction with Laboratory procedures 440 — 
security 
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The vesting of interests is definéd as the extent to which a 
government agency takes the interests >f a non- 
governmental actor into account in pclizy making and 
routine administration. There was a chenge in the distribu- 
tion of economic interests vested in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, as t bureaucratized during the pe-iod 1886—1905. The 
primary bureaucratic developments were growth in size, 


= appointnaent and promotion on the basis of merit, and 


organiza ional differentiation. Analysis of data collected 
and by-content analysis of intradepartmental correspon- 
dence shows that the interests of the firancial-industrial 
core industries became more vested, ‘ile those of af- 
filiated irdustries and peripheral industries were stable or 
decreased. Moreover, the types of documents most charac- 
teristic o bureaucratic organization ino-dinately vested 
core inte ests. It is concluded that bureéucratization af- 
fected th pattern of vested interests tiarough the in- 
stitutionelization of particular tasks in routine adminis- 
tration.. 


This stud~ explores the effect of the bureaucratization of the 
U.S. State Department from 1886 to 19C& on the development 
of vestedanterests in economic segments. During the period, 
the depar-ment was being transformed *ro>m a small organiza- 
tion of postical appointees, who reacted to events as they 
occurred, into a large achievement-oriented organization, 
staffed b* professional foreign-service ca-eer officers, who 
formulated and executed policies that shaped events. 


The vesti 2g of economic interests is here considered as the 
process ky which a government agency routinely takes into 
account tne economic interests of an industry or other private 
organizatDn in formulating and administanng public policy. The 
vesting acency places the industry's Interests under its own 
jurisdiction. Interests are understood to be the potential gain or 
loss of re-ources from a decision, action, or relationship (Tilly, 
1978). Tha term vesting is used in a socialdgical sense rather 
than a legal sense. Thatis, itdenotes are azionship of an agency 
to an industry, rather than an act by an industry to vest the 
agency wth authority. he action an industry takes to have the 
agency vest its interests is not part of th3 definition of vesting, 
but is an cpen issue. Whether vesting is explained by the 
industry'<influence or whether the agency autonomously 
vests the nterests is an empirical question. The concept only 
denotes that when the agency conducts Is affairs, they take 
the indus7y into account. Any manifesta7icn of vesting is found 
within the agency in how it conducts its nternal affairs. 
Whether he source of vesting is industry influence or agency 
autonomy vesting reflects a characteriszic of the agency. The ~ 
agency is the vestor, the industry is the beneficiary. Presuma- 
bly, the more the agency takes the indust’y into account, the 
more the ndustry benefits from the agency's activities. 
Another Iz sue left open by the definition is the role of authority 
relations, also an empirical question. The lagal use of vesting 
typically cenotes granting authority to arozher party. The au- 
thority to sentence criminals is vested ina different agency than 
the authcity to arrest suspects. The sociclogical use of zhe 
term, as used here, applies to interests rather than to authority. 
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To examine the relation between vesting and bureaucratization, 
three economic segments were delineated: the financial- 
industrial core, which included the railroad and closely related 
industries, industries affiliated with the core, and peripheral 
industries. 


The paper examines how organizational change, especially 
bureaucratization, affects the distribution of vested interests. It 
seeks to specify why change is not neutral to groups whose 
interests are at stake in how the organization functions. Content 
analysis of intradepartmental correspondence indicates that 
bureaucratization in the State Department unequally benefited 
the financial-industrial core industries relative to affiliated or 
peripheral industries. 


The findings are interpreted in terms of how bureaucratic tasks 
institutionalize practices that work to the benefit of some 
external organizations rather than others. The actions that 
serve the interests of external organizations become less 
dependent on the exercise of individual discretion and become 
embedded in administrative tasks. The resultis that the vesting 
of interests becomes reproduced over time by bureaucratic 
functioning rather than by individual decisions. 


The findings challenge the notion that a bureaucratic, univer- 

- Salistic orientation necessarily opens up an organization to a 
wider set of interests than does a particularistic organization. 
Although universalistic criteria may open up broader opportuni- 
ties for many groups, they do not assure allocation of equal 
costs and benefits to all groups. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Before presenting analysis of the data on vesting, a brief 
historical account of the external pressures toward bureau- 
cratization and the particular form of bureaucratization will set 
the context. 


Historically, there were two external influences impinging on 
the department's internal structure. The first was the develop- 
ment of a virtual consensus among political and economic 
leaders that expanded exports were critical for America’s 
prosperity. Although the late nineteenth century was an era of 
rapid economic growth, economic swings were severe and 
prices followed a secular trend downward, so that the: interna- 
tional market was generally seen as an outlet capable of 
absorbing the surplus production, which was thought to be the 
basis of these economic problems (LaFeber, 1963). The State 
Department assumed responsibility for stimulating exports and 
thereby faced the challenge of coordinating a large and com- 

. plex project requiring regularized tasks (Werking, 1977). 


The second influence was the attempt to rationalize govern- 
ment in general (Wiebe, 1967). Politically, the goal was to 
replace corrupt and wasteful political machines with profes- 
sional staffs, rationalized bureaucratic structures, and business 
principles of management (Schiesl, 1980), transforming the 
federal government from a legislatively oriented allocator of 
funds into an administratively oriented regulator. 


Two groups extemal to the State Department pressed for 
bureaucratization: reform groups, especially the Progressives, 
and imperialist expansionists like Henry Cabot Lodge. Pressure 
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to reform the diplomatic service had been in the background 
since the 1860s and did not become effective until the 1890s. 
The effors were spearheaded by the Nat onal Civil Service 
Reform League, founded in 1881, which, 2eginning with their 
1895 annaal meeting, agitated for reform af the appointment 
and promotion procedures (National Civil Service Reform 
League, 1319). 


Also active in the effort were numerous expansionist journals, 
some expansionist politicians such as Ledge and Roosevelt, 
and numerous private and civic associations. Expansionist 
imperialis:s pressured the State Department to do more for 
trade, to modernize, and to expand in order to secure forthe 
U.S. a plaze of preeminence in world affairs. They advocated 
political cantralization to erect the state securely on a solid and 
enduring 2rganizational base. The most in“luential outside per- 
son for State Department bureaucratizaticn was Theodore 
Roosevel , an ardent expansionist, whose executive orders 
were Critizal steps in the process (Stuart, ° 949). Similarly, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge introduced reformist legislation 
that furthered the trend toward State Department bureau- 
cratization (Werking, 1977). The particular forms of bureau- 
cratizatiog, were shaped endogenously, by both expansionists 
and ratioralizers, in the larger political conzext. Expansionist 
secretaries of state like James G. Blaine (1381, 1889—1892) and 
Walter Ô. Gresham (1893—1895) oversaw the department's 
expansior. and actively pursued new tasks for it to perform, thus 
setting th stage for later rationalizers. The rationalizers were 
led by men like Richard Olney and Elihu Root with close tias and 
ideologicel affinity with the major business leaders. They 
wielded cower in an explicitly political fashion to create an 
administrative system in which open power would be needed 
less frequently. The changes did not eliminate the need to 
influence the department or to have friendly officials in posi- 
tions of acthonty. But the changes did creete a self-reproducing 
structure n which vested interests were embedded in the tasks 
that wereperformed. 


METHOC 


A randomsample of twelve industries was drawn from Evans’ 
(1943) categorization of industries. His catagorization was 
selected és best retaining a breakdown corresponding ta com- 
mon usaca, while compatible to the Stancard Industrial Clas- 
sification. A breakdown consistent with cammon usage was 
necessan, since the operationalization of vested interests 
involved content analysis of documents. 


The induseries were broken down into three segments (Zeitlin, 
Neuman, and Ratcliff, 1976), consistent with the anatomy of 
the perioc’s political economy (Roy, 1980, 1981). The financial- 
industrial sore included the railroad industry and industries 
intimately-connected with it by common ownership befcre 
widespreed industrial centralization. Core industries were di- 
rectly or irdirectly based on finance capital: that is, ownership 
was widel / distributed and coordinated through the institutions 
of investment banking, stock exchanges, and brokerage firms. 
The same ed core industries were railroad telegraph, and coal. 
Affiliated ndustnes were dominated by firms that had consoli- 
dated early because of close relations with the railroads, either 
as preferred customers with kickbacks or tnrough consolidation 
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promotion, but they were not linked to the core by common 
ownership. Some small firms remained, but under the shadow 
of the dominant firm. Sampled affiliated industries were meat 
packing, petroleum refining, sugar refining, and distilled liquor. 
Peripheral industries remained outside the orbit of finance 
capital, at least until after the depression of 1893, at which time 
some of them consolidated (agricultural machinery, paper) 
while others remained competitive and small-scale (shoes, 
lumber, books). 


Although industries typically included both large and small 
firms, the industry seemed the appropriate unit of analysis. The 
services performed by the State Department typically benefited 
an industry as a whole, even if they were the result of a vested 
interest in the large firms. For example, diplomatic representa- 
tion to France successfully lowered French barners to Amencan 
pork in the 1890s. Even though most pork was exported by the 
larger packing companies, the lowered barriers made it easier 
for all packers to market abroad. And although there were 
cleavages within an industry between large and small firms, 
most State Department activity concemed issues that affected 
the firms in an industry uniformly. 


The data was collected by content analysis of internal State 
Department correspondence. Copies of all letters and tele- 
grams sent by the State Department in Washington to Ameri- 
can embassies and legations and all letters and telegrams 
coming in from the embassies and legations were examined. 
Correspondence from the Washington office was offically 
Instructions, while that to the Washington office was Des- 
patches (U.S. National Archives, 1963). Four countries, Turkey, 
Siam, Mexico, and France, were randomly drawn from those 
having complete sets of documents for 1886—1905 (U.S. 
National Archives, 1963). Great Britain was also included, since 
the Court of St. James was the center of international diploma- 
tic activity. About 8,360 records were read for any reference to 
an industry, defined as a profit-making enterprise carried on bya 
private corporation, company, or trade association. Typically, 
industries were mentioned by reference to their product, 
although reference to a company or a set of companies was 
common. There were some references to companies as em- 
ployers. In order to verify coder reliability, 11 volumes of 
despatches from the Mexican embassy, from 1886 to 1890, 
were read and coded independently by three coders. 


Vesting of interest was operationalized as the relative fre- 
quency with which an industry was mentioned In the docu- 
ments. The more often an industry was mentioned, the more its 
interests were presumed to have besn taken into account. This 
seemed a reliable measure because there were several factors 
that made It likely that an industry would be mentioned If its 
interests were taken into account. First, the correspondence 
routinely covered the decision-making process from the time 
an issue was raised through the final execution. While grand 
policy discussions could mask the economic Interests being 
served, routine administration typically required explicit men- 
tion of particular products, companies, or businessmen, so that 
the number of mentions over two decades in five embassies 
would indicate consistent and routine consideration of an 
industry's interests. Second, these documents recorded the 
complete interaction between Washington and the embassies. 
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There were no telephones, and personal contact was rare. 
Candid discussions were frequent in both confidential anc 
nonconfideniial letters ard telegrams. Thig little effort was 
made to mssk references to economic int2tests. Although 
there was scme public resentment toward Jig businesses in 
the U.S., their international activities were epproved (LaFeber, 
1963; Werling, 1977). Finally, the data shows a strong vested 
interest in industries without foreign trade, which cannot de 
explained except in political terms. 


There are, naowever, problems with this measurement of 
vested inteest. Sometimes external everts stimulated discus- 
sion of indt stries that were relatively powerless, so that the 
numerous nentions were not a measure cf -heir influence with 
the State Cepartment. For example, the U.5. and Canada 
entered ind 3 protracted conflict over seal hunting in the Bering 
Straits, whech caused considerable discuss on with the British. 
The issue centered arourd sovereignty ov2r coastal waters and 
represented a precedent-setting conflict over dominance be- 
tween the J S. and Canada. The State Department could hardly 
be said to Fave had a long term vested int=rest in seal hunters, 
even thoucf the latter clearly benefited. Secondly, there may 
have been rdustries strongly supported by the department, 
that had rae occasion to use its services. For such indust’ies, 
the numbe of mentions would not be a measure of the State 
Departmert's vesting. Although inappropriate measures re- 
main a proklem, two factors decrease theirimportance. First, 
the contem analysis protocol included an tem recording Fow 
positive the attitude was toward the industy. Virtually all 
mentions expressed a neutral stance, imclying that each men- 
tion can beweighted equally when summ ed to include long- 
term vestir c. The emphasis in the paper s on the ways in 
which routre organization and activities ef-ected the distribu- 
tion of attencion given by the State Deparment to industries. A 
frequently + entioned industry was getting more attention than 
an infrequently mentioned industry. Secondly, the sources of 
error were for the most part random and Incidental, not sys- 
tematically-and intensively biased. Countinc mentions did offer 
a novel opportunity to measure one aspect cf power in terms of 
the benefis gained from state action of a government agency. 


For each dacument, in addition to the industry mentioned, two 
other variablas were meesured. The coder Enumerated an item 
entitled ‘Immediate Stimulus of the Mention,” coding ons of 
13 possibil=i3s, plus “Not ascertainable.” Cnly 2 percent were 
“Not ascereinable.’’ The 13 codes were ccllapsed into three 
types of organizations initiating the event leading to the docu- 
ment: the State Department itself, the industry whose interest 
was vestec, and all others. The coder alsc enumerated the 
mode of pclicy discussion, that is, whether the formulation of 
policy was inder discussion or whether a preexisting policy was 
taken for g anted and applied to the situaticn at hand. This 
variable wes operationalized from an item entitled “General 
Context of v ention,’’ which coded the typeand range of policy 
that was being discussed in the document. Two items were 
combined d indicate that policy was being zaken as a given: 
“No policy discussed,” and “Routine adrriristrative matter.” 
Coders were instructed to interpret “discussing” policy as 
meaning traating policy as an open matter in the process of 
formulatior , not as apply ng existing policy. 
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The bureaucratic features adopted by the department during 
the period being studied did not equally display all the structured 
characteristics normally associated with bureaucratization but 
centered on three interrelated trends: (1) growth in size, (2) 
appointment and promotion on the basis of ment, and (3) 
organizational differentiation. 


The size of the department's personnel nearly doubled during 
the period. It was 62 in 1882, and until the late 90s growth was 
rather moderate, especially during the depression years; from 
1897 to 1905 there was a large jump from 71 to 119. Expendi- 
tures showa similar trend: from 1875 to 1898 the expenditures 
increased slightly, from $128,000 to $131,000, but by 1908 they 
nearly doubled to $252,000.(National Civil Service Reform 
League, 1919). ) 


Although all aspects of organization were bureaucratized during 
the period, employment procedure was the major focus of 
attention (National Civil Service Reform League, 1919; Stuart, 
1949; Barnes and Morgan, 1961; Ilchman, 1961; Jones, 1965; 
Reed, 1972; Werking, 1977). Middle-level administrators, most 
notably the secretaries of legation, were the initial focus of 
professionalization. The secretary of legation was the forerun- 
ner of today’s foreign service officer but, until the bureau- 
cratization of the department, the position was given to sons of 
well-to-do congressional and presidential constituents, espe- 
clally easterners. Remuneration was on a fee rather thana 
Salary basis. 


Although President Cleveland in 1895 issued an executive order 
requiring consular appointments to be filled with civil service 
appointees, it was not until ten years later that Theodore 
Roosevelt placed all career consular and diplomatic posts under 
civil service regulations (Stuart, 1949}. 


The government gradually opened the foreign service to people 
from all economic backgrounds by raising salaries, providing 
government-owned lodgings, and underwriting travel expenses 
for official business. Richard Olney, in the early 1890s, insti- 
tuted the first formal training of secretaries of legation, al- 
though the system lapsed during the McKinley administration 
(IIchman, 1961}. University training, which included language, 
international law and customs, and diplomatic history, was 
begun around the tum of the century, 


Hierarchical differentiation increased on both the ministerial 
and staff level. The United States appointed its first minister 
with the rank of ambassador in 1893, after authorization by 
Congress. The founding fathers had felt that the title of 
ambassador smacked too much of European aristocracy and 
preferred such titles as envoy extraordinary or minister 
plenipotentiary. By 1906 nine ministers held the rank of ambas- 
sador (lichman, 1961). Hierarchical differentiation was accom- 
plished on the staff level by creating new positions and creating 
posts where none had existed. In 1894 Congress created the 
position of secretary of embassy, of which four were appointed 
the following year (Iichman, 1961). In 1900 the position of third 
secretary of legation was created, with positions of that title 
assigned to missions at London, Paris, and Berlin (Barnes and 
‘Morgan, 1961!. In 1902 Congress Tor the first time authorized 
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the funding of clerks at embassies and legations. By 1905 there 
were 48 secretarial positions, double those in 1892 (Ilchman, 
1961). The system was the forerunner of the graded foreign 
service tht was created in 1924. 


These structural forms of bureaucratization were accompanied 
by operatienal manifestations. Two related trends are evicentin 
the contert analysis of State Department correspondence: (1) a 
trend frorr an incident-criented, i.e., reactive, stance toa 
policy-oriented, i.e., proactive, stance (see Appendix A), and (2) 
a trend from individual discretion to applicetion to policy as the 
criteria by which activities were evaluated. 


One indicétion of a reactive or proactive stance is who Initiates 
departme stal activities, someone outside the agency or some- 
one inside Table 1 enumerates the distribution of docurrents 
by the typa of organization initiating the issue discussed in 
document The table indicates that the prcportion of docu- 
ments initated within the department rose from 59 percent to 
65 percen over the two decades, a notable if not dramat c 
trend. 


Tabie 1 


State Depasment Documents, by Initiating Organization and Decade, 
1886—1905 * 


Initiating or-yanization 1886-1895 1896-1905 

N % N % 
industnes 48 12 89 15 
State Department 246 59 389 €5 
Others 120 29 118 20 
Total 414 100 596 100 


*Source: Coding of U.S. National Archives, General Fecords of the Depart- 
ment, Record Group 59: Diplomatic Instructions 1807—1906, Diplomatic 
Despatches France 1886—1905; Great Britain 1886—1905; Siam 1886-1905; 
Turkey 1886—1905; Mexico 1886—1905. 


An indication of whether activities were evaluated by policy 
rather than by individual discretion is the p-oportion of dacu- 
ments the implicitly tock policy as an established fact. The 
proportior of all documents in which policy was seen as an 
established fact (Table 2) rose over the period from 62 percent 
to 83 percent. The trend for those records initiated by incustry, 
an increase from 69 percent to 86 percent, suggests that 
matters rased by industry were increasing y handled by ad- 
ministratively established rules and procecures. Many discre- 
tionary act ons taken in the early period in response to specific 
requests were eventually routinized into organizational proce- 
dures, escscially requests for information. These routine tasks 
became tre responsibility of the newly created positions of the 
lower profgssional and clerical staffs of the embassy. 


The deparment's bureaucratization during this period should 
not be overemphasized. The State Department lagged behind 
many other departments, especially newly created depart- 
ments likethe departments of Commerce and Labor. Not only 
did the ari--tocratic traditions of diplomacy ~etard routinization, 
but the derartment became a last retreat fcr political spoilsmen 
who, havikg been excluded from other agencies by civil service 
reform, resisted bureaucratic reform in the State Departrnent 
(Werking, 1977). 
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Table 2 





Percentage of State Department Documents Treating Policy as Estab- 
lished Fact, by Initiating Organization and Decade, 1886-1905 * 








Initiating organization 1886-1895 1896-1905 
% % 
(N) (N) 
Industries 69 86 
(33) (77) 
State Department 67 83 
(166) (322) 
Others 51 81 
(61) (96) 
Total 62 
(260) (495) 


*Source: See note to Table 1. 





THE VESTING OF INTERESTS 


It has often been pointed out that curing the late nineteenth 
century the State Department emphasized American economic 
interests as strongly as in any period in its history (LaFeber, 
1963; Van Alstyne, 1965; Williams, 1966). But “American 
economic interests” encompassed the interests of some in- 
dustries more than others, in particular, those industries mest 
closely associated with the financial-industnal core. ` 


Table 3 shows how often the sampled industries were men- 
tioned. The core industries predominated. Vested interest was 
highest in the railroad industry, which was mentioned 111 
times, even though it had neither exports nor imports. There 
was considerable foreign investment in, and later by, the 
railroads, but very few of the conversations in the documents 
concerned investments. The documents that mentioned rail- 
roads covered a wide range of topics, such as appointment of 
an employee of the Chesapeake and Ohio as a vice consul in 
Great Britain, requests for information from American railroad 


Table 3 





Mention of Interests of Industries in State Department Correspondence, 
by Decade, 1886—1905 * 


Number of documents 

Industries 1886-1895 1896-1905 Total Rank 
Core 

Railroads 28 83 111 j 

Telegraph 29 16 45 3 

Coal 0 3 3 10 
Affiliated 

Meat packing 36 20 : 56 2 

Petroleum refining 12 9 21 5 

Sugar refining 16 17 33 4 

Distilled liquor 4 14 18 6 
Peripheral l 

Agricultural machinery 4 3 7 9 

Boots and shoes 0 1 1 11 

Lumber 1 9 10 8 

Books 9 3 12 Fi 

Paper 0 0 0 12 
Total 139 178 317 


*Source: See note to Table 1. 
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companie:, American involvement in Mexizan railroad con- 
struction, „nd protocol assistance for railroad officials traveling 
abroad. Tctal vesting in railroads increased substantially, from 
28 mentions in 1886-1895 to 83 in 1896—7905 (Table 3). The 
telegraph ndustry, the industry most closely associated with 
the railroad, ranked third of the 12 industries sampled. Only in 
the coal industry, of the core industries, was the vested interest 
found to b= low, perhaps because it was subsidiary to the 
industry wth marginal profitability. 


For the fomr affiliated industries together, meat packing, dis- 
tilled liquo-, petroleum refining, and sugar refining, vested 
interest was higher (68) than for core industries (57) in the first 
decade. However, the second decade, their score fell to 60, 
compared to 102 for the core industries, a drop of 14 percent, 
comparedewith the core’s rise of 81 percent. The peripheral 
industries, agricultural machinery, boots ard shoes, lumber, 
books, anc paper, accounted for only 10 percent of the total 
mentions, and vested interest score for the two decades was 
almost identical (14 and 16). Itis clear that the industries 
benefiting most from trends in the State Cepartment were 
those at the core of the emerging financia-industrial segment. 


The analygs thus far is circumstantial — it Fas been shown that 
the State Department increasingly showed a vested interest in 
the core industries segment, concomitantly with increased 
bureaucra ization. Any direct association between bureaucratiz- 
ing trends and the distribution of vesting among industries 
remains tc be demonstrated. 


Table 4 shows the distribution of vested interest across seg- 
ments fordocuments initiated by the State Department or by 
industries and other sources for the two decades. If the 
documents initiated by the State Department are considered as 
indicative 2f bureaucratic operations, itis clear that over the two 
decades, Eureaucratization benefited the core industries more 
than other industries, the proportion of documents increasing 
from 41 percent to 62 percent. In the first decade, the core 
industries ere slightly more favored in department-initiated 
documents (41 percent) relative to industry-initiated documents 
(38 percert). In the second decade, however, department- 
initiated dccuments for the core (62 percent) were nearly twice 
as frequert as industry-initiated documents (83 percent). Thus 


Table 4 


State Depar ment Documents, by Initiating Organization, Class Segment, 
and Decade,1886-1905* 


Initiating organization Core Affiliated Peripherial Total 
% N % 

Industries 6 38t 9 56 1 6 16 100 
5. Sat 5 33 5. 333 15 99 
State Departnent 33 ë 4} 38 47 10 12 81 100 
80 62 41 32 9 7 130 101 
Others 17 45 19 50 2 5 38 100 
17 52 14 42 2 6 33 190 


*Source: Seenote to Table 1. 
TNumbers in {rst row represent 1886—1895. 
tNumbers in second row represent 1896—1905. 
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the data suggest an increasing tendency of bureaucratic proce- 
dures to lead to vested interests in core industries. Conversely 
for peripheral industries, in the first decade department- 
initiated documents showed a vested interest in peripheral 
industries, more frequently (12 percent) than industry-initiated 
documents (6 percent), but in the second decade, the scores 
were reversed to 7 percent for department-initiated documents 
and 33 percent for industry-initiated documents. 


Table 5 





State Department Documents, by Mode of Policy Discussion, Class Seg- 
ment, and Decade, 1886—1905 * 


Mode of policy . Class Segment 
discussion Core Affiliated Peripheral Total 
N % N % N % N 
Policy as given 35 49t 30 42 7 10 72 101 
91 664 32 23 14 10 137 99 
Policy discussion 24 34 39 56 7 10 70 100 


11 27 28 ®© 2 5 41 100 


*Source: See note to Table 1. 
tNumbers in first row represent 1886—1895. 
Numbers in second row represent 1896-1905. 


Table 5 provides further evidence that bureaucratization in itself 
benefited the core. For each decade, the distribution of vested 
interest across the three groups of sampled industries is shown 
for the documents in which policy is treated as a given —a 
policy orientation — and for documents in which policy is an 
open issue — a discretion orientation. The results show that 
policy-oriented documents show a stronger vested interest in 
core (49 percent to 66 percent) than discretion-oriented docu- 
ments (34 percent to 27 percent) and that this relationship 
increased over time for the core. On the other hand, the 
proportion of policy-oriented documents of affiliated industries 
declined from 42 percent in the first decade to 23 percent in the 
second, whereas the proportion of discretion-onented docu- 
ments rose from 56 percent to 68 percent. For peripheral 
industries, vested interest was low for both orientations. Taken 
together, these results show that those documents most 
indicative of bureaucratic operation were also the documents 
that most strongly demonstrated vested interest in the core. 
These results suggested that the relationship between bureau- 
cratization and increased core vesting was not only temporarily 
coincident, but integrally related. 


NEW DEPARTMENTAL TASKS AND VESTED INTERESTS 


The extent to which the tasks — the department's actual 
concrete operations — inordinately benefited the financial- 
industnal segment can only be suggested, considering the 
modest degree of bureaucratization during this period. The 
professionalization of personnel, especially appointment by 
merit, had the effect of insulating departmental personnel from 
personal accountability to party officials, who were more 
closely tied to localistic, small business interests. New tasks 
were introduced slowly at first, and many of them were the 
continuation of older policies (Werking, 1977). However, there 
are indications that the new bureaucratic tasks, even those 
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tasks interded to help smaller business, benefited the 
financial-ircustrial core. During this period, the department 
assumed tvo new types of tasks: stimulating exports and 
gathering Mformation. Although stimulating exports did not 
directly beuefit the financial-industrial core, itaffected the core 
indirectly tarough the railroads, which were the main source of 
transportation from praduction sites to ports. The railroad 
companies enthusiastically embraced the business- 
governme xt consensus that exports could sase American 
economic and social problems, going as far as charging lower 
rates for slipping goocs destined for export (LaFeber, 1963). 


The deparment, to stimulate exports, began to develop lists of 
potential customers in each foreign country, which they.dis- 
tributed taAmerican businesses, and they distributed lists of 
American ~endors to potential customers abroad. Although 
these sen. ces were available to all businesses, they were 
typically used by exporters with more highl¥ developed distribu- 
tion and marketing facilities, which tended to be recently 
consolidat2d corporatiors with large-scale production (Chan- 
dler, 1977} By 1911, Cheries Nagel, the secretary of commerce 
and labor, ~varned Presicent Taft that expo-ts were concen- 
trated “in the hands of a very few industries, and those are 

` precisely t1e ones against which the government is now 
proceeding in anti-trust actions” (cited in Werking, 1977: 218). 


The deparmment also began to collect various types of informa- 
tion on host nations. The instructions to embassies increasingly 
requested ~egular and routine information an a variety of topics 
(Appendix 3). As a result, despatches from the embassies’ 
increasing y contained reports and newspaDer clippings on 
political and economic affairs. These reports were the most 
frequent tcpic of documants that mentioned core industries, 
accounting for 42 percent of core-related dccuments. Although 
core-related documents accounted for half of all documents 
that showed vested interest in the sampled industries, 75 
percent of ihe documen:s that concemed exchange of infor- 
mation on 2olitical and sconomic affairs showed a vested - 
interest in sore industries. Thus the increasingly important task 
of collectirzy information on the intemal affeirs of host countries 
inordinately benefited the core industnes. Once tasks became 
instituted end embeddad in routine operating rules, they be- 
came automatically perpetuated, regardless of the personal 
preference of either high officials or low-level functionaries. 
They were rarely altered, except through repoliticizing the 
agency, of en in the context of conflict. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper ^as discussec bureaucratization nthe United States 
state Dep=tment between 1886 and 1905 and how the pattern 
of vested GSonomic interasts was affected. Content analysis of 
intradepartmental correspondence has indizated that bureauc- 
ratization was associated with greater vestirg of the interests of 
the financi.al-industrial ccre industries than of affiliated or 
peripheral ndustries. Noz only was there a temporal associa- 
tion, but tha types of documents most indicative of bureaucratic 
operation imordinately cisplayed a departmental orientation 
toward thexore industres. lt has been further suggested thata 
primary mechanism by which bureaucratization affects vesting 
is by institucionalizing within the administrative structure certain 
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‘APPENDIX A: Reactive and Proactive Stances in State Department 
Documents 


The following is typical of reactive responses by the Department. 


No. 16. June 11, 1889. From Secretary of State James G. Blaine to 
Whitelaw Reid, ambassador to France. 


| enclose herewith for your information a copy of Resolutions recently 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the Bdard of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, relative to the prohibition by Germany and France of the importation 
of American hog products. 


It is difficult to add to the earnestness with which, during many years, the 
Government has remonstrated against this unjust and onerous prohibition of 
trade on one of the greatest staple products of our country and one which the 
continuous experience of long and careful observation has demonstrated to 
be second in health fitness to no food product of domestic or export 
consumption. And it is with deep regret and pain that this Government has 
seen the failure of the French cabinets from time to time to effect a friendly 
and equitable solution of the difficulty which the legislative features of the 
question in the Chambers have thrown in the way of adjustment. 


The present memorial coming as it does from the great pork producing and 
packing center of the United States, and representing important and widely 
diffused interests as well agricultural as commercial, is worthy of careful 
consideration .... 


This document is a reaction not only to actions of the hog growers, but also a 
reaction of the hog growers to actions of the French government in response to 
French hog growers. This is an appeal by the secretary of state to his 
ambassador to rerncnstrate to the French government. The vested interest 
expressed a matter of ad hoc strategy. A later dispatch from the American 
ambassador at Paris shows the contrast: 


No. 304, July 25, 1898. From Horace Porter, ambassador to France, to 
Secretary of State William R. Day. 


- Upon receiving your No. 387 of June 2, instructing me to ascertain the 
intention of the Franch government with regard to further negotiations fora 
mutual concession of minimum duty on articles of commerce exchanged 
between the two countries and to obtain, if possible from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a note which would outline his views, | communicated with 
Mr. Deleasse and had with him several conversations on the subject. | found 
him apparently desirous of enlarging our commercial treaty arrangements: he 
said he would con fer with his colleague of the Department of Commerce and 
let me know without delay, on what line he thought a general treaty of 
commerce could be made between us. | requested him to put it in writing and 
| am now in receipt of a note stating that he is happy to respond to my 
suggestion and that Mr. (illegible) had been instructed to inform you that the 
French government is willing to make with us a general commercial treaty on 
the basis of the extension of the treatment of the most favored nation to both 
countries, as explained in the note above mentioned, a copy and translation of 
which are herewith enclosed. 


In this case, there is no external initiating actor mentioned. The ambassador is 
responding to the secretary of state. Moreover, the action contemplated is not 
on behalf of a particular American concern but points toward a generslized 
treaty that would benefit a broad range of American economic interests. The 
benefit would not be a one-time decision but would be policy. Earlier documents 
had shown that several American interests, ranging from petroleum to egg 
yolks, had petitioned the State Department for what they considered discrimi- 
nation against American products as compared with customs rates paid by 
other countries, who had “most favored nation” status with France and were 
able to export certain products to France at lower duties. The final solution 
accomplished by a commercial treaty was a solution that had consequences for 
all American interests that traded in France, not just the particular ones that 
originally petitioned the department. Moreover, it was a solution that was 
engineered in the department and that became institutionalized in the de- 
partmental administrative structure after the treaty was signed. 
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Process of 3ureaucratization 


APPENDIXB: Discretion and Application of Policy In State Department 
Documents 


The shift fram individual discretion to policy is evident in the following 
documents This dispatch from the minister to Pais in 1888 is indicative of a 
document initiated by the actions of a governmen: cfficial: 


No. 678. Detober 1, 1888. From Robert McLan2, ambassador to ance: to 
Secretar’ of State T, F. Bayard. 


With reference to your Circular of July 10th, asing at the request oi the 
Secretan, of the Treasury for copies of laws anc regulations now in force 
relating t» ertificial butter, | send herewith: 


1. Two cacies of the Journal Officiel of March :5th, 1887, containing the 
text of the kw of March 12th for the punishment of frauds commiting butter 
[sic]. 


2. Two caries of the Journal Officiel of May 162h 1888, containing the 
decree of May 8th regulating the mode and conditions of examining and 
verifying il butter. 


This was ty :ical of many documents that either asked for or passed on 
information-p~ use to someone autside the depart nant. Because there was no 
regular procadure for collecting information, the only way to obtain or com- 
municate in o-mation was through the ministerial cotespondence. Toward the 
end of the cariod, there are more documents like she following dispatch from 
the ministe at Mexico City, which creates a policy, for collecting information. 


No. 218. December 7, 1897. From Powell Clayton, ambassador to Mexico, 
to Secretary of State John Sherman. 


| have the Fonor to enclose copy of my note to the Foreign Office written at 
the request of Hon. Joseph P. Smith, asking thet publications of the 
Executive Departments of the Mexican Government be furnished this 
bureau . . 


The letter tcthe Mexican foreign minister cites Josach P. Smith, Director of the 
Bureau of Ænerican Republics, Washington, DC: 


In order tc carry out more efficiently the prompt dissemination of commercial 
informati«#n, the underlying object of the establishment of the Bureau of 
Americar Republics by the International Commercial Union, it is important 
that all tha members of the Union should prometly transmit to me all 
publicaticns, documents, and laws which concen their material progress, 
their relatons to the other countries, their interral affairs, and their regula- 
tions of commerce in the broadest signification. 


+ 


The informæion was to be transmitted through the cepartment, indicating that 
the collecticn of information was not only expanding. but was becoming 
routinized. 


The policy ceated in the previous document set tre stage for an increasing 
number of cocuments like the following, which did rot require the exercise of 
individual in ziative or discretion but reflects the ad ninistration of departmental 
policy: 
No. 2571 Cecember 21, 1904. From Powell Cayton, ambassador to 
Mexico, Secretary of State John Hay. 


| have the-honor to forward uncer separate coverfcr the Bureau of American 
Republice copies of the following publications: 


Boletin d@Estadistica Fiscal, November, Decemter, 1903, January, February, 
March 1934; Exports and Imports, May, June, Juh, 1904; 32 Contracts 
relating tcréilroad and steamboat lines. 
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This study investigated the hypothesis that under condi- 
tions of environmental uncertainty, leaders of neigh- 
borhood human service organizations would establish 
cooperative relations on the basis of their own personal 
connections in the neighborhood or their status group 
affiliations. Data on the cooperative working relationships 
among 181 human service public and private nonprofit 
organizations were examined in four Chicago neigh- 
borhoods. In all four neighborhoods, organizations whose 
leaders had common organizational memberships tended 
to have cooperative ties with one another. However, in more 
turbulent areas, public and private organizations whose 
leaders had a similar racial or educational background were 
more likely to establish cooperative relationships with one 
another.. 


Few would question that leadership has an effect on the goals 
and structure of complex organizations. After an initial inconclu- 
sive debate in the 1950s and 1960s (Gouldner, 1954; Guest, 
1962; Grusky, 1963, 1964; Gamson and Scotch, 1964}, there 
followed a host of studies that showed that the personal 
networks and status group loyalties of individuals in executive 
positions affected leadership succession (Zald and Berger, 
1978), promotions (Butler, 1976; Kanter, 1977), the structure of 
industries (Denzin, 1977), access to information about jobs 
(Granovetter, 1974), and the success or failure of business 
ventures (Light, 1972; Bonacich, 1973). (See also Meyer, 1975; 
Allen, Panian, and Lotz, 1979). 


Curiously, there has been little systematic research on how 
extraorganizational loyalties, commitments, and the personal 
networks of those in executive positions affect the formation 
of cooperative relations among organizations (Laumann, Galas- 
kiewicz, and Marsden, 1978). Political sociologists have shown. 
how overlapping organizational memberships can result in 
political coalitions among elites (Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970), but 
no one has examined how or under what conditions those in 
executive positions utilize their own connections and draw on 
their own personal loyalties to establish operational interorgani- 
Zational relations. 


In this paper the focus is on interorganizational cooperation 
among neighborhood human service organizations. So-called 
“leadership effects” have been found in the delivery of welfare 
services as they have in other industries. Warren, Rose, and 
Bergunder (1974) examined and documented the effects of 
“leadership style” in War on Poverty organizations; Alford 
(1975) described how health care policy in New York City 
emerged from conflict between divergent interest groups in the 
health care field, and Gosnell (1937) and Kornblum (1974) 
described how the ethnicity, religion, and social class of ward 
leaders of urban political machines influenced decisions as to 
who would receive welfare services. In these studies it was 
again clear that leadership characteristics affected organiza- 
tional decision making and operations. However, the literature 
on community organization has neglected leadership effects on 
interorganizational network formation as well. 
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Leadership and Networking 


THEORY 


Levine ard White (1967), in their pioneering study of interor- 
ganizatio ral relationships, showed “networking” to be an im- 
portant scia! process anong human service organizations. The 
predomirant theoretical framework for research in this area, as 
Laumanr Galaskiewicz, and Marsden (1978) pointed out, has 
been ressurce dependency theory (Yuchtman and Seashore, 
1967;-Alcrich, 1976, 1€79; Benson, 1975 , in which itis 
assumed that neighborhood organizations negotiate coopera- 
tive effors with one arother in a quasi-market environment 
character zed by a lack of regulation and an emphasis on 
rational self-interest. Scecifically, organizations strive to secure 
necessar’ resources fcr their continued functioning, and rela- 
tions ameng organizations are most often short-term and 
typically involve the exchange of one resource for another. The 
outcome: of such excranges are typically unequal, and quite 
often one or two organizations emerge with clear power 
advantag3s over others in the organizational field (Emerson, 
1962; Cook, 1977; Cook and Emerson, 1€78). 


In contrast to this position, we suggest that networking among 
organizat-ons, here def ned as the format on of cooperative 
relations ips, can be besed as much on particularistic criteria, 
such as t^e personal networks of organizational leaders and 
Status targeting, as on strict cost-benefit calculations in terms 
of resour se procurement. We argue, further, that leadership 
effects s sould be more evident under corditions of environ- 
mental tu-bulence and uncertainty (Pfeffer, Salancik, and Leb- 
lebici, 1976). That is, we expect that organizational leaders will 
use their Dersonal connsctions and their status group affilla- 
tions as a.basis to form interorganizationa' relations in order to 
minimize uncertainty ina turbulent environment (Terreberry, 
1968). 


Thisisno to argue that sompetition for resources is not central 
to interorganizational networking. Rather, our position is that, 
under corditions of turbulence and uncertainty, leaders will 
target ther networking 2fforts on the basis of who they know 
personall~ or who they believe share their oyalties and personal 
values. O ganizational leaders will still try to negotiate the “best 
deal” in terms of resource exchange; however, circumstances 
will force zhem to pay special attention to tne dependability and 
trustworthiness of the!” exchange partners. 


HYPOTHESES 


Given env ronmental turbulence and orgarizational uncertainty, 
we expec: that neighborhood organizatioral leaders — 
whether school principéls, clergy, association presidents, gov- 
emment cr agency adm nistrators — will rely on their personal 
connections in the neighborhood to establish interorganiza- 
tional networks. In a more turbulent task eqvironment, such 
leaders w i] assume a more defensive posture and will, there- 
fore, be more likely to direct their network ng efforts at organi- 
Zational leaders who they believe they can depend on. Previous 
research Eas demonstréeted that networks formed in one 
setting ca7 predict the formation of networks in other settings 
(Laumannand Pappi, 1976). We build on this finding to 
hypothesee that persoral connections with other organiza- 
tional lead2rs through overlapping local organizational member- 
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ships will, in turn, be translated into interorganizational coopera- 
tive relationships under conditions of environmental turbulence 
and organizational uncertainty. 


Hypothesis 1. There should be a stronger correlation between organi- 
zations having cooperative relations and organizational leaders having 
joint organizational memberships in more turbulent neighborhood 
environments than in less turbulent neighborhood environments. 


A second strategy that leaders could pursue in turbulent envi- 
ronments ts to direct their networking efforts at other leaders 
who have similar status group affiliations. In an attempt to 
overcome uncertainty in turbulent environments, leaders would 
seek out those who they believe are at a lesser social distance, 
i.e., who have a common ethnic, religious, or educational 
background, even though they may not know these individuals 
personally. 


Hypothesis 2. There should be a stronger correlation between organi- 
zations having cooperative relations and leaders having similar racial, 
religious, or educational backgrounds in more turbulent neighborhood 
environments than in less turbulent neighborhood environments. 


Finally, we expect that leaders who live in a neighborhood are at 
an advantage, given a turbulent environment, compared to 
leaders from outside the neighborhood. We will assume that 
local leaders have access to information on the neighborhood, 
through neighboring networks, that outside leaders do not, and 
this supplementary information overcomes some of the uncer- 
tainty caused by environmental turbulence. As a consequence, 
local leaders need not be as defensive as outside organizational 
leaders toward potential interorganizational partners as outside 
organizational leaders. 


Hypothesis 3a. Jn turbulent neighborhood environments, there should 
be a stronger correlation between organizations having cooperative 
relations and leaders having joint organizational memberships when 
leaders live outside an area than when leaders live in the area. 


Hypothesis 3b. In turbulent neighborhood environments, there should 
be a stronger correlation between organizations having cooperative 
relations and leaders having similar racial, religious, or educational 
backgrounds when leaders live outside the area than when leaders live 
in the area. 


Since we anticipated that networking among organizations 
might also have been influenced by other factors, we intro- 
duced several control variables into the analysis, specifically, 
the effects of organizational size, sponsorship, and goals on 
interorganizational relations. Allen (1974) and Galaskiewicz 
(1979) found that larger organizations are more likely to enter 
into cooperative relations than smaller organizations. Typically, 
larger organizations are characterized by greater diversification 
and, thus, potentially have more points of contact with other 
organizations. Although the effects of sponsorship are difficult 
to anticipate, accounts of how public and private voluntary and 
bureaucratic organizations function in a neighborhood setting 
(Molotch, 1972; Fish, 1973; Warren, Rose, and Bergunder, 
1974) suggested that organizations having different sponsor- 
ship pursue different strategies. Finally, the goals of organiza- 
tions might be particularly relevant to the hypotheses. Hawley 
(1951: 211, 217—218), among others, argued that under condi- 
tions of uncertainty organizations are more likely to establish 
close working relationships with other units engaged in similar 
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Leadershig and Networking 


types of activities. Although such intercrganizational linkages 
do not necessarily prornote positive collective action, they do 
enable leaders to establish solidarity wit their competitors and 
to moniter their behavior. 


DATA AWD METHODS 


The data “or this paper were gathered in 1373 by Irving Sergel, 
Brenda Strickland, and Joseph Galaskiewicz as part of Spergel’s 
(1976) research on the juvenile criminal justice system. The 
sample it cluded a wide renge of social welfare organizations in 
four Chicago neighborhoods — Heart of Chicago, Pilsen, Little 
Village, and Near West Side. Of the 302 organizations identified 
as pursubg social service activities in the four neighborhoods, 
29 out of49 organizations in Heart of Chicago were inter- 
viewed, <5 out of 70 in Pilsen, 78 out of 113 in Little Village, and 
39 out oF 70 in Near West Side. The highest ranking officer or 
administeator in each orgénization, e.g., president, principal, 
clergyman, program director, or chief e>ecutive, was inter- — 
viewed on the assumption that the chiet executive had the best 
informatbn on the organization (Galaskiawicz, 1979: 54-57). 
Due to time and budge: constraints, the sample was limited to 
the largest and most visible organizatiors in the communities, 
181 in all These include 28 public schocls, 11 health agencies, 
39 churc es, 24 community organizations, 6 city parks, 14 
voluntaryassociations, 5 political party organizations, 35 general 
welfare ajencies, 17 youth service agenziss, and 2 police units. 
There dic not seem to be any overriding bias in the sample; 
however because the organizations studiad were not randomly 
chosen, the findings are not generalizatle to even the popula- _ 
tion of organizations in these communit es. 


Environmental Turbulence 


Demographic information from census data on the populations 
in the four neighborhoods, as well as tha city of Chicago, was 
used to oderationalize the degree of turbi lence in the environ- 
ment of the organizaticns studied (Appendix). We chose to 
operatioralize turbulence, instead of organizational uncertainty, 
because of the difficulties of constructinc reliable subjective 
measures of environmental uncertainty _Tosi, Aldag, and 
Storey, 1273). It should be pointed out, however, that to use an 
objective neasure of environmental turbulence and to infer 
organizat Dnal uncertairty can present proclems as well, espe- 
cially sinc neighborhood conditions impinge differently on 
social ser/ice organizations. 


The turbu ence or placidity of an organizat on's neighborhood 
environment can be described along a number of dimensions 
(Dill, 195€; Thompson, 1987; Aldrich, 1972). The three that 
were anal /zed in this study focused on the clientele of the 
organizatbns: stability and instability, homogeneity and 
heteroge.aeity, and rich^ness and leanness. Although other 
features cf an organization's environment were ignored (e.g., 
sources and amounts of funding) we believed that, in the long 
run, variat on in the client population is the most important 
contingerzy that people-processing and p2ople-changing or- 
ganizatiors face. 


The stabilty of a neightorhood's residerts was determined by 
comparins the ethnic and income groups residing in a neigh- 
borhood i21 1960 and 1970. Based on this. criterion, Near West 
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Obviously, the four neighbormoods did not 
differ as much as neighborhe-ods in 
Chicago can differ. ideally, nsighborhoods 
trom the entire metropolitanarea should 
have been sampled. However, the data 
were collected before the. fo mulation of 
the theoretical questions posed in this 
paper. Because there was nc great varia- 
tion across communities, the measures 0* 
environmental turbulence should be inter- 
preted with some caution. 


Side, a poor black community in both 1960 and 1970, was 
clearly more stable than Little Village, Heart of Chicago, or 
Pilsen (Appendix), all of which experienced a substantial Latino 
immigration and a considerable drop in median family income, 
relative to city-wide income. We suspected that the relative 
Stability of a population was an important aspect of the task 
environment of a social welfare organization. A rapid turnover in 
population strains the administrative apparatus of a social 
service system, and accommodating a population having a 
different first language would be an additional strain. 


The homogeneity or heterogeneity of a neighborhood's resi- 
dents was measured by examining the extent to which occupa- 
tional and ethnic groups were proportionately represented in 
the area. Indices of dissimilarity for eleven occupational and 
eighteen ethnic-racial groups were computed for each neigh- 
borhood. Occupational and ethnic or racial indices of dissimilar- 
ity were based cn differences in percentage distributions 
comparing each neighborhood with city-wide statistics (Gibbs 
and Martin, 1962; Martin and Gray, 1971). Thus the smaller the 
index for a community, the more similar it was to the city-wide 
distribution and, thus, the more heterogeneous. Near West 
Side and Pilsen appeared to be more homogeneous than Little 
Village or Heart of Chicago along both dimensions (Appendix). 
In Near West Side, service workers and machine operators 
were overrepresented, whereas in Pilsen, laborers and ma- 
chine operators were overrepresented; Near West Side was 
almost totally Black, whereas Pilsen was nearly half Mexican. 


The richness or leanness of a neighborhood's service clientele 
was determined by ascertaining the median family income and 
the percent of families with incomes under $3000. On this 
basis, Pilsen and Near West Side were poorer than Little Village 
and Heart of Chicago (Appendix). In terms of our typology, the 
residents of Little Village and Heart of Chicago were then more 
attractive to agencies. With fewer resources of their own, 
these people were less capable of sustaining themselves and 
thus more dependent upon social welfare services for their 
survival. 


Although there was not complete congruence across the three 
measures of environmental turbulence, it seemed that the 
client populations in Little Village and Heart of Chicago pre- 
sented a greater challenge to social service agencies than the 
populations in Pilsen and the Near West Side. We expected, 
then, that the relations hypothesized for more turbulent envi- 
ronments would hold true for organizations in Little Village and 
Heart of Chicago, while relations hypothesized for less turbu- 
lent environments would be bome out for organizations in 
Pilsen and the Near West Side.1 


Interorganizational Cooperation 


To measure Interorganizational cooperation informants were 
simply asked: “In regard to your program generally, with which 
separate organizations in this community has your organization 
had the most cooperative relationships in the past 12 months?” 
Respondents were free to name as many organizations as they 
wished. From these data four matrices were constructed for 
the organizations studied in Heart of Chicago (29), Pilsen (35), 
Little Village (78), and Near West Side (39). A linkage between 
two organizations was recorded if organization/ mentioned that 
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Research has shown that there are differ- 
ant dimensions to an interorganizational 
relationship. For example, Marrett (1971) 
and Aldrich (1976) argued that one should 
measure the intensity of the relationship, 
the degree to which it is formalized, the 
degree to which it is standardized, and 
whether or notitis reciprocal. Galaskiewicz 
(1979), on the other hand, argued that one 
must distinguish between transactions of 
money, information, and moral support, 
since different normative standards govem 
the exchange of each. Furthermore, Turk 
(1973), Aldrich (1976), and Hall et al. (1977) 
drew a distinction between mandated and 
voluntary relationships. Although we rec- 
ognize that there are several dimensions to 
an interorganizational relationship, we de- 
cided to use only one binary measure of 
cooperation. This operationalization of 
cooperation greatly facilitates the data 
analysis. 


Leadership end Networking 


it cooperated with organization j, thus retaining the asymmetry 
of the relacion. Organizations that were mentioned but that | 
were not part of the sample were not included in the analysis.* 


Organizat.onal Goals 


During theinterview, informants were alsc asked to state, in 
their own ~vords, the main functional goals of their organiza- 
tions. Appmximately 50 different goals were mentioned across 
the sample. For simplicity, these were ccllapsed into three 
general ca egores — community planning and development, 
providing social service, and enhancing community consensus 
and solidarty. Each organization articulated at least one of these 
general goals, and many mentioned all th-ee. If for a pair of 
organizaticns there were no discrepancies in the pair's listing of 
goals, the Dair was considered to have sim lar goals; if there 
was even ne discrepancy, then the pair was considered 
dissimilar. To summarize the similarity and dissimilarity o7 all 
organizatiqal pairs in each community, four symmetric binary 
matrices v ere generated, with “1” indiceting that a pair had 
similar gods and "2" that it had dissimilar goals. 


Organizatonal Size and Sponsorship 


Organizational size was measured by summing the undupli- 
cated totalnumber of clients and members that organizations 
served locally in one month (staff not included unless also 
members) Because the distribution on tris. variable was highly 
skewed, tl e data were recoded so that o-canizations that had 
100 or fewer clients or members were ccnsidered small (54.8 
percent), End organizations that had more than 100 clients or 
members vere considered large (45.2 percent). The sponsor- 
ship of the organization was determined 3y whether the 
organizatim was a public agency (87.0 percent}, a private 
agency or’ oluntary association (41.4 percent), ora church (21.5 
percent). 


Leader's Fesidence and Membership ir Local Organizations 


Residence was measured by whether ths eader of the organi- 
zation resided in the neighborhood (35.9 cfe-cent) or outside the 
neighborhood (62.4 percent). 


Todeterm ne if two leaders were in personal contact through an 
overlapping membership, respondents we-e asked to list the 
organizaticns of which they were members. Since all 181 
leaders previded this information, an N bv I4 symmetric matrix 
was const ucted foreach community, wke-e 1” indicated that 
two leades had at least one organizational membership in 
common eénd‘’2" indicated that they had 10 common member- 
ships. 


Racial, Ett nic, and Religious Backgrounds of Leaders 


Finally, at he end of the interview, respondents were asked 
about thei, racial and ethnic identity, their religious preference, 
and their Education. Responses were recoded so that leaders 
were idenr.fied as either “white,” "black “ or ’Spanish- 
speaking” "Protestant," Catholic,” “Jewish,” “agnostic,” or 
fundamentalist’; and having a "professonal degree,” “col- 
lege degree,” or “high school degree or ess.” Respondents 
who couldinot be placed in these categories were givené 
missing deta code. Three separate matrices were constructed 
for each neighborhood, to describe how similar the leaders of 
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two organizations were on these three criteria. If the leader of _ 
organization / had the same racial and ethnic identity as the 
leader of organization/ then ‘1 was entered in thei cell ofthe 
matrix describing racial and ethnic similarity; if their racial and 
ethnic identities were different, a value of “2” was given. 
Similar matrices were created for religious identities and educa- 
tional backgrounds. This resulted in the construction of 12 
matrices describing leaders’ common status group affiliations 
in the four neighborhoods. 


RESULTS 
Overlapping Memberships 


To test the first hypothesis four sets of interorganizational 
dyads, one for each of the four Chicago neighborhoods, were 
examined. The ratio of “cooperative ties” to “no ties,” under 
the condition that two leaders had an overlapping membership, 
was compared to the same ratio under the condition that 
leaders had no overlapping memberships. The ratio of the first 
ratio to the second ratio was then compared across the four 
neighborhoods. According to hypothesis 1, the ratio of the two 
ratios snould have been greater in the more turbulent neigh- 
borhoods — Little Village and Heart of Chicago — than in tha 
Near West Side and Pilsen. 


In Table 1, the ratios of "cooperative ties” to "no ties’, 
conditional upon the overlapping membership of leaders, were 
compared over the N(N —1) dyads in each neighborhood: for 
example, in Heart of Chicago, with an overlapping membership, 
the ratio of cooperative ties to no ties (13/9) was 1.44, whereas 
without an overlapping membership, the ratio (82/737) was .11. 
The ratio of ratios, the measure of association between cooper- 
ation and common membership, was then (1.44/.11=) 13.09. 
To the extent that this last ratio is greater than 1, there was a 
greater likelihood that overlapping memberships were a factor 
in establishing linkages among organizations. 





Ratios of “Cooperative Ties” to “No Ties” by Overlapping Memberships and Neighborhood 


Memberships of 


Heart of Chicago Little Village Near West Side Pilsen 
1.44 1:32 1.75 1.50 

Vt 04 15 13 

13.09 32.00 11.67 11.54 





To summarize the findings in Table 1, overlapping member- 
ships were unexpectedly important in all four communities. 
They were considerably more important in Little Village but they 
were only slightly more important in the Heart of Chicago—the 
two more turbulent neighborhood environments. l 


To determine whether the association between overlapping 
memberships and interorganizational cooperation might have 
been spurious due to organizational size, sponsorship, or goals, 
a series of loglinear logit models were tested. Logit models are 

useful in that they allow treating a dichotomous variable as a 
dependent variable and a set of nominal-level variables and their 
interaction terms as independent variables. In the present 
study, interorganizational cooperation was the dependent vari- 
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Table 2 


Leadership ard Networking 


able and overlapping membership, size, sponsorship, and goals 
were indepsndent variables. It should be kestin mind that, in 
the construction of the cross-classified table, cooperation, 
overlapping membership, and similarity ard dissimilarity of 
goals were characteristics of each dyad i, ir the network; and 
sponsorshid and size were characteristics of each 

organizatio 1/. 


The simpledogit model tested is expressed n the equation: 
LOGitiyeim = 129 (Fiki  2jkim) 

(Uy Z Ua + (Uia — Uia) + (Uio ~ Uaa 

+ (Uiu =U aua) + (U isim) — U istam) 

=W + Way > Wau + Way + W sm) 


where Fini iS the expected value for cell {km under a given , 
model, Logt jim is the log of the ratio of e~pected values forj = 
1 andi = 2, and variables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 co-respond to 
interorgani: ational cooperation (1 = yes, Z = no), overlapping 
memberstp (1 = yes, 2 = no), organizational goals (1 = similar, 
2 = dissim lar), sponsorship (1 = public, 2 = private, 3 = 
church), ard size (1 = large, 2 = small). 


Table 2 presents the goodness of fit statistics for the four 
models tested. As is necassary in estimatng parameters fora 
logit model the four dimensional marginal totals corresponding 
to the explanatory variables (variables 2 trrough 5) were taken 
as fixed. TE e appropriate w terms could then be computed 
directly fron the u terms derived from the loglinear model 
(Fienberg, 977: 79). ltshould be rememb=red that theu terms, 
12, 13, 14, and 15, correspond to the first o-der effects 
between irterorganizational cooperation end the four indepen- 
dent variates — overlapping membership, goals, sponsorship, 
and size. T 1e maximum likelihood test stetistic (G?) for each 
model showed that in all four cases there was an adequate fit of 
the data. 





Goodness of Fit Tests for LogiInear Models Includirg Interorganizational Cooperation (1), Overlapping Member- 
ships (2), Goals (3), Sponsorship (4), and Size (5) 


Heart of Chicago 
Little Village 
Near West Side 
Pilsen 


Fitted Model G? df p 
[2345] [12] [3] [14] [15] 17.54 18 .487 
[2345] [12] 3] [14] [15] 11.72 18 > .500 
[2345] [12] 13] [14] [15] 15.09 18 > .500 
[2345] [12] 13] [14] [15] 17.30 18 > .500 





3 


The p-valuas for the w, or logit terms, are 
not given because we cannot draw infer- 
ences about the population of interorgani- 
zational relationships in these four com 
munities. First, the sample ts not a random 
sample of organizations. Second, even if it 
were a random sample, there would still be 
some question as to whether each NYW— 1} 
dyad was truly independent, samping on N 
observations. 


The logit e fects for the four models are presented in Table 3, 
where the higher the value of the coefficients, the greater the 
effect of tre independent variable on the dapendent variable.’ 
The logit e fects for common membership show basically the 
same pattern found for the simple ratios. T1¢ logit Way in Little 
Village was much greater than in other neichborhoods, with 
Heart of Chicago a distant second, again providing only limited 
support foi hypothesis 1. 


Although we did not offer any formal hypotheses for our 
control varables, we did expect to find certain patterns in our 
data. Table3 presents these results as well. We expected that 
organizaticns that had similar goals woulc tend to cooperate 
with one amother if the environment was more turbulent and to 
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Table 3 
OL SSS SS ei esi Sn rsh rrr rishi Uh Est 


Logit Terms (w-terms) with Interorganizational Cooperation as Dependent Variable and Overlapping Member- 
ships, Goals, Sponsorship, and Size as Independent Variables 


Se he oe et ESE, 
Cooperation and | 
Independent Variables Heart of Chicago Little Village Near West Side Pilsen 


a an cc ee 
Overlapping membership Wen 1.142 1.160 948 1.120 
Similar goals Ws x) .228 060 —.034 —.128 
Sponsorship Wu) 
Public 062 128 ~.016 —.058 
Private ~.460 —,244 —.536 —.420 
Church 398 370 554 A478 
Size W's tm) .162 342 .162 .226 





avoid each other otherwise. In Heart of Chicago and Pilsen, the 
effects were as we expected. In the other two communities, 
they were not. We also expected that larger organizations 
would cooperate more with other organizations than smaller 
organizations, regardless of the environment, and this was 
essentially what we found. We had no specific expectations for 
sponsorship, yet sponsorship had very strong effects on coop- 
eration. In all four neighborhoods, churches were much more 
likely to establish interorganizational relations than privata or- 
ganizations or public agencies, and private organizations were 
much less likely to cooperate than public agencies or churches. 


Status Group Affiliations 


The data presented in Table 4 are similar to those for overlap- 
ping memberships. The "ratio of ratios” measures the likeli- 
hood of two organizations cooperating, given that leaders have 
the same or different backgrounds. As hypothesized, cooperat- 
ing with someone who had the same racial or educational 
background was much more likely in the more turbulent neigh- 
borhood environments, Heart of Chicago and Little Village, than 
in the less turbulent neighborhoods, Pilsen and Near Wes: Side 
(Table 4). There was, however, no pattern with respect to 
religious background. 


Table 4 





Ratios of “Cooperative Ties” to “No Ties” by Racial, Educational, and Religious Background of Leaders and 
Neighborhood 


Characteristics of Leaders Heart of Chicago Little Village Near West Side Pilsen 
Racial background 

Similar 18 06 21 -21 

Dissimilar 08 .03 13 -14 
Ratio of ratios 1.87 2.00 1.61 1.50 
Educational background 

Similar 18 D7 .19 .18 

Dissimilar ay 05 17 17 
Ratio of ratios 1.64 1.40 1.12 1.06 
Religious background 

Similar 14 .07 at 21 

Dissimilar 14 .O6 18 ag 
Ratio of ratios Weed 1.17 94 1 24 





To determine whether these effects were also independent of 
organizational size, sponsorship, and goals, we tested logit 
models with the measures of racial and educational similaty or 
dissimilarity, replacing overlapping membership, as indepen- 
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dent variabees. Since no variation was found across neigh- 
borhoods i the effect of religious background on cooperation, 
a logit modal that included this variable was not tested. 


Table 5 presents the maximum likelihood-szatistics for the 
models tested. The G? test statistic for eec71 model shows that — 
in all but tvo cases, the hypothesized micdal, including only 
first- order affects, fitted the data. 


Table 5 


T 





Goodness of Fit tests for Loglinear Models Including Interorganizational Cooperation (*), Racial and Educational 
Background of Leaders (2), Goals (3), Sponsorship f}, and Size (5) 


Similarity of Raclal Background ! | 


Neighborhood Fitted Model - G? df p 
Heart of Chicago [2345] [13] 45] [124] 22.93 16 116 
Little Village [2345] [13] [15] [124] 18.26 16 308 
Near West Side [2345] [12] 43] [14] [15] 13.22 . 16 > .50 
Pilsen i [2345] [12] 13] [14] [15] 16.57 16 > .50 
Similarity of Educational Background i x 

Heart of Chicago [2345] [12] 113] {14} [15] 25.39 18 TIG 
Little Village [2345] [12] 13] [14] [15] 26.06 18 + .098 
Near West Side [2345] [12] 113] [14] [15] 16.70 18 > .50 
Pilsen [2345] [12] 713] [14] [15] 15.07 18 > .50 





i ° 
Due to the nteraction terms in the first sez of models in Table 6, 
the four models that include the.educaticnal background of 
leaders as an independent variable are considered first. If we 
examine tko logit effect, Wa,, for each o- the four neigh- 
borhoods, we see that, as hypothesized, the effect of ecuca- 
tion on cocperation i is much greater in the two more turbulent 
neighborhdods, Heart of Chicago and Lit le Village. However, 
the educational background of leaders is rot the most important 


| 


Table 6 : | i . 
Logit Terms (w-terms) with Interorganizational Cébperation as Dependent Variable ard Racial.and Educational 
Background of Leaders, Goals, Sponsorship, and Sze as Independent Variables 

Cooperation and : | 

Independent Variables Heart of Cricago l Little Village Neat East Side Pilsen 























Similar race Wan 0f 278 l ' 248 -166 
Similar goals W3 tx) 2A l .044 .  — DAB —.072 
Sponsorship , Wag) T | i 
Public 18 . —.126 ` —D12° —.034 
Private | ~25 +138 -ABO —464 
Church 08 , 264 468 -500 
Size Ws m) OS . 328 - 444 242 
Similarraceh we Wee un) l í 
sponsorship a , . : 
Public AE) —.006 ° “ne — 
Private `. S0. ` 332 — — 
Church | : — 5S) —.324 -— — 
{ 1 
Similar education We WW) 1&4 ' .196 016 -062 
Similar goals © Wa k) 204 .040 — D68 —.076 
Sponsorship Wau d 
Public -> l 1A > 042 
Private —.528 ~.354 
Church 34 398 
Size | 
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factor explaining interorganizational cooperation in any-of the 
areas. In fact, in all four neighborhoods, sponsorship had the 
strongest effect on cooperation. For example, churches, in 
comparison to public agencies and private organizations, were 
more likely to cooperate with other organizations. Furthermore, 
organizational goals were more important than educational 
background In Heart of Chicago, and size was more important 
than education in the other three neighborhoods. 


The models that included the racial background of leaders were 
more difficult z0 interpret. We hypothesized that the logit 
terms, Way, Would be greater in Heart of Chicago and Little 
Village than in the other two communities, but the hypothesis 
was not supported. Rather, the effect of race on cooperation 
was conditional upon sponsorship in the two more turbulent 
environments. As for the interaction terms (see Table 6), in both 
Little Village and Heart of Chicago, leaders of private organiza- 
tions tended to interact with organizations whose leaders had 
the same racial background as they did. In Heart of Chicago, 
leaders of public agencies also interacted more with leaders of 
the same racial background. In contrast, churches tended to 
interact w.th organizations whose leaders were of a different 
racial group. 


Leader’s Residence 


To test hypothesis 3, only Little Village and Heart of Chicago 
were examined, with the focus on the association between the 
three background characteristics: organizational memberships, 
interorganizational cooperation, and the residence of organiza- 
tional leaders. 


itis clear from the ratios in Table 7 that residence does not have 
a consistent effect on the association between racial, religious, 
or educational background and cooperation. in Heart of 
Chicago, outsiders tended to affiliate with leaders of the same 
race more than locals did; in contrast, locals in Little Village 
affiliated more with leaders of the same race than outsiders did. 


Table 7 


Ratios of “Cooperative Ties” to “No Ties” by Racial, Religious, and 
Educational Backgrounds of Leaders, Overlapping Memberships, Resl- 
dence of Leaders, and Neighborhood 


Heart of Chicago Little Village 

Characteristics Non-local Local Non-local Local 
of Leaders Residency Residency Residency Residency 
Racial background 

Similar 14 17 .07 05 

Dissimilar 06 13 .04 02 
Ratio of ratios 2.33 1.31 1.75 2.50 
Religious background ` 

Similar .10 17 .08 04 

Dissimilar .09 14 07 04 
Ratio of ratios 1.11 1.21 1.14 . 1.00 
Educational background i 

Similar 15 24 .08 04 

Dissimilar . .09 14 .05 04 
Ratio of ratios 1.67 EFI 1.60 1.00 
Memberships 

Overlapping 1.00 1.57 1.55 91 

No overlapping .10 sla .05 .03 
Ratio of ratios 10.00 12.07 31.00 30.33 
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Religion alid not seem to be a factor in either community. 
Further, n Heart of Chicago there was not much difference 
between locals and outsicers with respect to education; how- 
ever, in Little Village, outsiders tended to affiliate more with 
leaders having the same education than locals did. Finally, 
residence did not affect the impact of overlapping member- 
ships on mterorganizational cooperation az all. Regardless of 
whether a leader was a local or an outsider, in these two more 
turbulentneighborhood environments, overlapping member- 
ships of lsaders were closely associated with interorgariza- 
tional coœ eration. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


In all, organizations were more likely to cooperate if leaders had 
overlappi ag organizational memberships. Since the data are not 
longitudiral, itis not possible to say whether the overlapping 
memberships were established before or after interorgeniza- 
tional relions developed. We offered a theory that would 
explain wny interorganizational cooperation would follow upon 
overlappizg memberships. We are not sure why overlapping 
membersnips might follow upon cooperation, unless this 
would be 3 strategy by leaders to monitor hose upon whom 
they had become dependent. 


Contrary © hypothesis 1, joint membersh.ps were not more 
highly corelated with cooperation in the more turbulent neigh- 
borhoods than in the less turbulent neightorhoods. Only in 
Little Villa ye was there an especially strong correlation between 
overlappirg membership end cooperation. This may have been 
due toits 1aving a large number of organizétions, 78, incontrast 
to only 29_35, and 39 organizations in the other neighborhoods. 
The largersize of the field may have added an element of 
uncertainty not found in the other networks. 


Hypothess 2 received strenger support. Ir the more turbulent 
environments, Heart of Chicago and Little Village, organizations 
whose leaders had similar racial and educétional background 
tended to zooperate more. This was not true in Near West Side 
and Pilser- Leaders’ religious background, however, hadno ` 
significant effect on cooperation in any of the four areas. We did 
discover an interesting interaction effect. In the more turbulent 
areas, leacers’ backgrounds had a much stronger effect on 
interorgarrzational cooperation for private agencies (and less so 
public agencies) than for churches. In the latter case, coopera- . 
tion was f#und where leaders had very different racial and 
educationel backgrounds. This last finding ts intriguing; but 
unfortunatly we do not have an explanaticn for it. 


Finally, looXing at only the two more turbulent neighborhoods, 
we found “hat leaders’ residence had no consistent effect 
either on ow racial, religious, or educational backgrounds 
affected irterorganizational cooperation or on how overlapping 
memberships affected the establishment of cooperative ties. 


Needless d say, the four networks studied were only explor- 
atory popuations of organizations, and a more rigorous re- 
search deggn is needed to test the hypoth2ses fully. For 
example, samples of organizations in a com munity need to be 
scientificaFy drawn. Also a wider range of communities needs 
to be studied, so that there is greater variat.on in the indepen- 
dent variates. Neverthe'ess, the data suggest that criteria 
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i APR Populatlor Characteristics and Indices of Dissimilarity for Chicago and Four roe Neighborhoods 
1960, 1970) * 


Characteristics Chicago Heart of Chicago Little Village Pilsen Near West Side 
Population count 
1960 3,550,404 26,639 60,940 21,809 26,604" 
_ 1970 3,366,957 23,770 62,848 20,728 19,409 
Black (%) : i 
1960 22.90 .08 5.90 2.32 94.38 
1970 32.74 2.21 10.23 2.61 97.81 
Mexican or Puerto Rican {%) 
1960 2.16 3.56 1.80 27.34 2.46 
1970 4.78 28.61 23.30 55.61 .60 
Median family income 
1960 $ 6,738 $6,189 $6,408 $5,426 $3,112 
1970 - $11,418 $9,461 $9,630 $8,935 $5,611 
_ Income under $3,000 (Y: 
1960 13.60 13.02 17.90 17.06 40.44 
1970 9,34 9.87 9.84 12.34 _ 29.79 
Index of occupational : 
dissimilarity 16.73 19.20 23.66 24.93 
Index of ethnic and racial 
dissimilarity 37.03 22.50 56.76 65.46 





*Source: 1960 and 1970 Census of Population, U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
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This paper examinzs subcontracting and characteristics of 
firms ir the construction industry. It argues that subcon- 
tractinc by general contractors can be explained by com- 
plexity.size, and market extent. Data are provided to sub- 
stantiate these claims and to disconfirm the hypothesis that 
subconrracting is a response to seasonal variability, a major 
alterna-ive explanation. Extensive sukcontracting has im- 
plications for the nature of the const-cction firm. The paper 
then examines Stirchcombe’s (195% thesis that construc- 
tion firms are managed through craft administration. It is 
argued that firm size, role in the production process, and 
census zlassificaticn problems are batter explanations for 
the administrative structure of constuction firms. This 
raises questions about the validity of Stinchcombe’s thesis.” 


Two preninent characteristics of the construction industry are 
the organization of tre production worx “orce into a variety of 
trades and the practice of subcontractirg portions of a project to 
special fade contractors by general contractors. This paper 
address3s several issues related to the ceterminants of these 
characteristics and t^eir implications for the firm. 


The classic statement on the firm in the construction industry Is 
still Stin :hcombe’s (1959); he contrasted the bureaucratic 
adminis-ration of ménufacturing firms w th the craft acminis- 
tration o7 constructicn firms. He stated that variable (seasonal) 
workload conditions ir the construction industry make bureau- 
cratic ad ninistration inappropriate and that craft socialization of 
workers-enables therr to perform tasks typically performed by 
administrators in manufacturing firms. The result is a simpler 
and less expensive administrative compenent. For both empiri- 
cal and theoretical reasons, it is important to reconsider Stinch- 
combe’s theoretical argument and the 2mpirical evidence sup- 
porting | . 


stinchccmbe confotnded craft socialization with subcontract- 
ing, and n doing so, he mixed levels of analysis. In contrasting 
manufacturing firms with construction projects comprised of a 
general contractor arid subcontractors, h3 was examining both 
firm and market characteristics. This ccnfusion reflects the 
intimate ~elationship between firm and market structura in the 
construcion industry. Variability, Stinc-combe’s key explana- 
tory varicble, can be inked to both bureaucratization, a firm 
characte istic, and subcontracting, a firm-market interface 
characte istic that ccntributes to market structure. One then 
expects a relationshid between subcontracting and bureauc- 
ratizatior, a negative one, since subconzracting, like crat 
socializa“ion, is an alt2rnative to bureaucratic administration. 


Variabilit-, however, s not correlated w th subcontracting. 
Rather, subcontracting can be explained as a response to 
uncertairty, which anses from complexity (as well as variabil- 
ity). FurtFermore, varability is not strong! linked to bureauc- 
ratization But bureaucratization can be empirically demon- 
strated tc be correlated with subcontraczing, largely because of 
the mutual positive ccrrelations with ma-ket extent. The market 
extent ard the size and complexity of a Droject are important 
explanatcry variables for subcontracting. The production func- 
tions of c=neral contractors and subcontractors are aspects of 
market structure, as ere the number anc size of firms. These 
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Unless otherwise noted, dateare from U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1976e). 


aspects provide a better explanation of the data used by 
stinchcombe and, together with other evidence, raise doubts 
about his interpretation. Even by his criteria and measures, 
construction firms are more bureaucratic than he recognized. 


OVERVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Market Structure 


The term “construction” covers the erection, maintenance, and 
repair of immobile structures, the demolition of existing struc- 

tures, and land development. One of the most striking features 

of construction is the large number of firms. In 1972 there were 
920,806 construction firms,' although the term “‘Tirm” is used 

very loosely. About 52 percent of these firms were individuals 

who were working for themselves as proprietors or as incorpo- 

rated businesses without any employses and who did not have 

an employment contract with other firms. Of the firms with at 
least one employee, many were very small. 


Table 1 





Percentage Distributlon of Construction Firms by Size in Number of 
Employees by Type of Contractor and Manufacturing, 1972* 


Type of Contractor 
Number of General Heavyand Special 
employees building highway trade Manufacturing 
None 39.8 38.3 61.9 7.8 
1—4 37.3 25.3 22.8 33.3 
5-9 11.8 11.2 id 16.5 
10-19 l 6.1 9.5 4.4 14.6 
20—49 3.5 8.9 2.4 15.4 
50-99 1.0 3.7 0.6 6.4 
100—249 0.4 2.2 0.2 3.8 
250 and over 0.2 1.0 t 2.5 
Average, all firms 5.7 21.3 3.3 79.7 
Average, all firms 
having employees 9.5 34.5 8.6 86.4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1977: 59-60, 144—149). 
tLess than .7. 


The term “construction industry” refers to three 2-digit S.I.C. 
industry classifications: general building contractors, heavy and 
highway general contractors, and special trade contractors. 
These types are differentiated in terms of type of construction 
and role in the production process, as indicated in Tables 3 and 
5. General building contractors build residential buildings, indus- 
trial buildings and warehouses, and other types of nonresiden- 
tial buildings such as offices, schools, stores, restaurants, 
hospitals, and churches. Heavy and highway contractors per- 
form all nonbuilding construction, such as highways and other 
transportation structures, various pipelines, communication and 
power lines, dams, harbor and port and military facilities. Special 
trade contractors contract for plumbing and heating, painting, 
electrical work, masonry, plastering, roofing, and structural 
steel erection. Both types of general contractors are responsi- 
ble for the entire project. They typically are under contract with 
the owner to complete the project fora fixed sum of money ora 
fixed price per unit of work, sometimes with cost and time 
incentives. They do not, however, directly hire all the labor 
trades needed for a project. General building contractors in 
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1972 paik46.3 percent of their constructicn receipts (volume) 
to special irade subcontractors; heavy anc highway general 
contracto s paid out 15.9 percent, and special trade contractors 
paid out &5 percent. Special trade contraciors are commonly 
subcontrectors to the general and heavy contractors, furnishing 
a particula set of labor skills. General building contractors, who 
typically Hire carpenters, laborers, and sometimes painters and 
bricklayers directly, subcontract for the otr er trades. Heavy and 
highway -ontractors, who require fewer types of trades, typi- 
cally hire -sperating engineers, laborers, ard asphalt workers, 
subcontrecting the rest. 


Other important charécteristics of construction are: 


1. Small Cegree of diversification by cons-ruction firms. Con- 
struction irms obtained 97 percent of the r business receipts 
from construction activity in 1972. 


2. Geographically lim.ted markets. Immobility of structures 
necessita es local, on-site production; 93 percent of the con- 
struction irms worked in only one state. Cbviously the geo- 
graphical Doundaries of the market for a firm can be less than 
statewide, depending on the density of ccnstruction, activity, 
and size cf the state. 


3. Ease d entry. The large number of firms, many very small, 

indicates zhat entry inta construction is easy for someone with 
the necessary skills. Capital requirements for fixed assets are 

small. 


4. Lack o concentration. Typical measures of concentration, 
such as tlre percentage of an industry's sales accounted for by 
the top fcur or eight fms, are almost meaningless in the 
constructon industry. While a relatively srnall percentage of 
firms accounts for a large percentage of volume, the nature of 
this relationship is very different from the zypical manufacturing 
industry, hich has a much smaller numer of firms. For 
example, of the construction firms with az least one employse 
or partner 3,863 (.9 parcent) had business receipts of 
$5,000,0C0 or more and accounted for 32 7 percent of total 
industry receipts. In contrast, Scherer (1970: 55), reporting data 
on conce stration ratics and number of firms for some repre- 
sentative industries, found that many of tnese industries (4- 
digit clasSfication coces) have fewer thari 1,000 firms, with 
the largest four firms having between 30 zercent and 95 
percent cf the industry volume. 


Subcont acting 


Subcontracting in the construction indust’y is a responses to 
uncertairzy ansing frem complexity, giver bounded rationality 
of the finn (Williamson, 1975). Itis not a response to seasonal 
variability. as argued by Stinchcombe. Construction technology 
is intensive, requiring a project management form of organiza- 
tion to code with the complexity and uncertainty of the technol- 
ogy and with the requirements for adaptability (Thompson, . 
1967: 17 BO). Typically, general building ard heavy and highway 
contractcars submit ccmpetitive bids to the owner for projects 
whose srfecifications are determined by the owner with the 
assistance of architects and engineers. These specifications 
(design, performance requirements, and even construction 
methods. largely determine the types of labor skills needed and 
the amountand timing of their application. Competitive bidding, 
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owner-determined specifications, on-site production, and cus- 
tom building introduce a high degree of uncertainty and make it 
difficult for general contractors to plan future labor require- 
ments. Equally difficult is the balancing of components prob- 
lems (Thompson, 1967: 45). Ageneral contractor cannot keepa 
large number of labor specialties, with constant capacity per 
specialty, productively occupied because of the great uncer- 
tainty about labor requirements by'specialty, by time period, and 
by location and because of the difficulty of transferring workers 
from widely separated jobs. 


The general contractor has two extreme responses: continual 
hiring and firing workers, as they are needed in all of the trades, 
or subcontracting. The first assumes that workers would be 
available when needed. It also introduces transaction costs 
(Williamson, 1975) and places a significant burden on the 
administration for coordinating all of the various labor spe- 
cialties. The extent of this difficulty can be seen from Table 2, 
which reports data from eleven surveys of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These data show that there is substantial vanation in 
labor requirements as well as in distribution of a given type of 


Tabie 2 





Percentage Distribution of On-Site Worker Hours and Variation Over 
Time* 


On-Site Worker Hours (%) S.D. of time 


Type of Worker Minimum Maximum Average distributiont 
Laborer 15.3 26.2 22.5 4.06 
Carpenter 12.6 34.7 18.9 4.54 
Plumber 5.6 15.6 10.0 5,23 
Bricklayer 5.0 10.0 6.9 10.14 
Electrician 2.8 9.3 6.8 5.87 
Helper and tender 4.7 8.3 6.4 8.20 
Painter 2.1 9.7 4.0 13.59 
Sheetmeta!l worker 1.0 5.5 3.1 7.89 
Cement finisher 1.4 4.2 2.4 5,53 
Plasterer 1.0 3.6 21 13.34 
Operating engineer 1.4 2.9 2:1 4.86 . 
Lather 6 a2 1.9 10.91 
Reinforcing iron worker 6 2.4 1.1 9.00 
Tile setter and 

terrazzo worker 2 1.9 1.1 14.70 
Structural iron worker Pr, 1.7 1.0 8.38 
Roofer . oe RS 1.0 10.11 
Asbestos worker .0 2.1 .9 8.86 
Ornamental iron worker .5 1.1 Fi 9.80 
Soft floor layer 0 1.4 .& 17.05 
Glazier 0 8 4 11:71 
Elevator mechanic .0 3 4 9.75 


#U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1961, 1962a, 1962b, 1964a, 1964b, 1965, 
1968, 1971, 1976). Based on data from nine building types {two types at two 
times) constructed batween 1959 and 1971, from a sample of 636 projects. 


tStandard deviation of percentage distribution of hours by one-tenth of 
construction time. The Pearson correlation coefficient of average percentage 
of on-site hours and standard deviation of time distribution is —.582 with 
p=.003. 





labor over the course of the project. Many trades make up only a 
very small proportion of total labor requirements. Carpenters 
and laborers, the trades typically employed directly by general 
building contractors, make up 41.4 percent of the average total 
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requirements; the balance is distributed over 19 other trades. 
These date are normalized, both in terms of absolute hours of 
labor and length of construction time. 


Special trade contractors provide an alternétive to hiring and 
firing workers. They serve as resource pools for the general 
contractors and are responsible for recruiting, training (espe- 
cially in nonunion construction), allocating, and controlling labor 
resources. Typically they work fora number of general contrac- 
tors, sometimes on several projects fora given general contrac- 
tor, and scattempt to keep their work force somewhat stable 
and productively occupied. By taking fixed-price subcontracts 
from the General contractor, sometimes w th various incen- 
tives, theyabsorb much of the uncertainty and risk faced by the 
general contractor. 


Since characteristics of construction technology require labor 
specializaton but also result in component balancing problems 
of labor specialties, general contractors, in conditions of 
bounded rationality, rely on subcontractors to obtain the re- 
quired skils without becoming overwhelmed by uncertainty 
resulting f om complexity. The greater the specialization in 
number of distinct skills and tasks, the greater the complaxity 
and uncerainty, and the greater the use of subcontractors, as 
indicated in the following progressions: 


Specialization + Complexity + Uncertainty +; Subcontracting 


Hypothesss 


If variables can be identi-ied that cause incraased specialization, 
they shoud also be positively related to ths amount of subcon- 
tracting. Taree obvious variables are type and size of project and 
extent of the market. 


Specializa ion is due to at least two factors: skill and efficiency. 
some tasts require a high degree of skill, as in the mechanical 
trades, e.c., plumbing, electrical work. For workers to learn 
these skilb, they must make an investmert in training, which 
may have <o be updated periodically. As a result, they specialize 
in performing these tasks, both because they receive economic 
remunera' ion that presumably reflects the high skill required 
and becatse only those having these skills can perform these 
tasks. Specialization cari also result from the labor efficiencies 
effected when a person performs a simple task repetitively. 
This class-c notion of assembly-line production can be extended 
to constriction. The fundamental task of carpentering cen be 
subdivided into framing. siding, roofing, finish carpentry, and 
even more. Because of labor efficiencies, specialists car be 
more cost effective than a jack-of-all-trades. The degree to 
which specialization is important depends upon cost con- 
straints ard the supply of specialists. 


Specializacion in construction is dependen? upon the type and 
size of the project. Type of project refers to the production 
requirements; for example, buildings that must perform either 
a variety Cf functions or some highly specialized functiors will 
require many high-skill specialties in their construction. The 
number o uses, the amount and types of squipment used and 
installed, fhe materials used, and the interior finish all affect the 
number o specialties required. Buildings cf a given level of 
complexit/ can vary in s'ze, and increasing size often means 
increasing complexity. The larger the building the greater the 
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Atleast when measured fora single year 
{1972) thereis intensive spe jalization ——91 
percent of general building Contractors and 
92.6 percent of heavy and hajhway con- 
tractors. Even special trade eontractors 
specialize in types of constr ction. Of the 
17 categories of special trad contractors, 
percent specializing ranges “rom 60.2 per- 
cent to 96.9 percent and perzent of con- 
struction receipts in specialty ranges from 
79.2 percent to 96.6 percen:. 


opportunity for applying the principles of task simplification to 
achieve labor efficiencies. On very, very large projects this 
specialization can approach the refinement found in manufac- 


‘turing assembly lines. 


Stigler’s (1951) thesis on the division of labor among firms 
increasing with increasing market extent also applies. By 
Stigler’s thesis, a sufficiently large market is required before 
some task specialties can be performed by independent firms 


.to achieve economies of scale. 


Thus, three hypotheses can be derived relative to the amount 
of subcontracting: 


Hypothesis 1. The more complex the type of construction, 
the greater the amount of subcontracting. 


Hypothesis 2. Thelargerthe project, the greater the amount 
of subcontracting. 


Hypothesis 3. The more extensive the market, the greater 
the amount of subcontracting. 


Tests of Hypotheses 1, 2,3 


These three hypotheses can be tested with data from the 7972 
Census of Construction Industries (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1975a). Data are reported for firms of different types, sizes, and 
from different states. Because only aggregate totals fora 
category are available, the unit of analysis is a statistically 
constructed “average” firm used to represent the entire cate- 
gory. The emphasis will be on testing the hypotheses as they 
apply to the two types of general contractors, although the 
hypotheses also apply to special trade contractors. 


Hypothesis 1 can be tested with data from firms, since firms 
specialize by type of construction. General contractors of both 
types can be divided into narrower types according to type of 
construction. Table 3 reports data on firms that specialize, . 
showing amount of specialization and subcontracting expendi- 
tures. Although the census does not report data that could be 
used as an independent indicator of complexity for each type of 
construction, firms specializing in more complex projects do 
more subcontracting. Complexity is in part determined by the 
number of functions performed by the structure. For example, 
hospitals must have operating rooms, laboratories, bedrooms, 
and kitchens, just to name a few; and they require specialized 
equipment and stringent performance requirements, such as 
temperature and humidity controls. Firms specializing in this 
type of building subcontract more than those building simpler 
structures, such as religious buildings or highways. The 
classifications shown in Table 3 are still relatively broad, e.g., 
warehouses are usually simpler structures than industrial build- 
ings, but they do provide some confirmation of hypothesis 1. 


Hypothesis 2 can be examined for all three types of construc- 
tion firms.-Subcontracting expenditures are reported for firms in 
various size ranges, where size is measured both by number of 
employees and total receipts in dollars. The reasons for using 
the dollar measure are: (1) itis reasonable to assume that large 
firms have large projects, and that larger projects require more 
labor and materials and are more costly. Also, (2) subcontracting 
expenditures and firm size measured by number of employees 
are correlated; fora fixed volume of work, firms subcontracting 
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Amount of Subcontracting by Specialized Firms * 








Amount of Amount 
Types of Construction cece st t subcontracted 
General building contractors 
Office and bank buildings .800 .610 
Operative builders — other residential 883 .608 
Hospital and institutional buildings 720 596 
Educational buildings 759 573 
Multifamily residential buildings 855 £540 
Other residential buildings 763 537 
Stores, restaurants, public garages, and auto service stations 837 513 
Amusement, social, recreational buildings 857 484 
Religious buildings 778 444 
Industrial buildings, warehouses 809 431 
Single-family houses 933 367 
Farm buildings 861 .083 
Heavy and highway contractors 
Mass transit construction 942 302 
Sewage treatment and water treatment plants, relate d facilities B42 239 
Bridges, elevated highways B44 234 
Heavy industrial facilities 907 .209 
Dam and reservoir construction .B64 202 
Power plants 931 200 
Highways, streets 875 .186 
Tunnels 938 112 
Parking lot construction 756 104 
Sewers, water mains, related facilities , 910 .100 
Harbor and port facilities 795 100 
Power and communication transmission lines, towers, 
related facilities 914 096 
Manne construction 896 092 
Pipeline construction (gas, petroleum, etc.) 907 .089 
Conservation and development construction .876 .084 


*Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975b: 22—31). Frms having 51% or more of construction receipts in specialty. 
tRatio of construction receipts in specialty to total cons=ruction receipts. 
Subcontracting expenditures as a ratio of constructior-total receipts. 





more work rave fewer employees. But construction firms do 
not use sutzontracting as a means of Increasing dollar volume 
for a fixed rumber of employees. Volume df a firm is deter- 
mined by market forces, financial constraints, and administra- 
tive limitaticns on the number of projects that can be managed. 
Subcontrac ing expenditures are more a resultant than a deter- 
minant of dellar volume, which justifies treating the latter as the 
independert variable and the former as the dependent variable. 
The Pearso. correlation coefficients for average firm size and 
subcontrac-ing expenditures in the size ranges for which data 
are reportec are: general building contractors (p = .793; sig.< 
009; N = &, heavy and highway contractors (p = .840; sig.< 
.005; N = 8. and special trade contractors (o = .885; sig.< .001; 
N = 10). Fo all three basic types, the correlations are high and 
significant, although the Ns are small. The ranges in subcon- 
tracting expenditures are 24.0—56.3 percert for general building 
contractors, 5.8—20 percent for heavy and highway contrac- 
tors, and 2.£E—11.5 percent for special trade contractors. 


Hypothesis 3 can be tested with census data available on a 
state-by-stete basis for eight subtypes of general building and 
heavy and Fighway contractors (Table 4). Subcontracting ex- 
penditures were computed for the statistical average firm in 
each state. Viarket extent was taken to be indicated by urbani- 
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Table 4 


Correlations of Market Extent * and Subcontracting t by Type of Contractor 


Type of Contractor 


General building 
Single-family houses and operazive builders (N= 50) 
Residential buildings other than single-family (V=48} 
industrial buildings and warehouses (V=50) 
Nonresidential buildings, N.E.C.4 (V=50) 


Heavy and highway 
Highway and street construction (V=49) 
Bridge, tunnel, and elevated highway construction (V=33) 
Water, sewer, and utility lines (N=42) 
Heavy construction, N.E.C.+ (V=44) 





$n <.05; ®®p <.01; *°*p <.001 

*Percentage of population living in a SMSA, April 1970. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975b). 

tSubcontracting expenditures as a proportion of construction receipts. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975a). 

tNot elsewhere classified. 





zation, measured as percentage of population living in Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) in 1970. Greater urban 


Pearson Correlation 
Coefficient 


density concentrates construction activity around urban cen- 
ters, resulting in more extensive markets, given the on-site, 
local nature of construction. An analysis of variance showed 


that these eight subtypes differed in subcontracting expendi- 
tures (F = 168.89), bureaucratization (F = 11.69), and variability 


(F = 12.30) at the .001 level, supporting the position that 
differences in type of construction result in differences in 


characteristics of the firm. For seven of the eight subtypes, the 
correlation coefficient, ranging from .297 to .693, is significant 
at the .05 level or better. Market extent is, therefore, strongly 

correlated with subcontracting, and hypothesis 3 is supported. 


The correlations are highest for the four types of general 


building contractors, who subcontract largest amounts of their 


work (Table 5), as would be expected given their role in the 


production process and the types of building projects managed. 
Although these data are limited, they are consistent with three 


hypothesized relationships of subcontracting to complexity, 


size, and market extent. 


REVIEW OF STINCHCOMBE’S THESIS 


' Stinchcombe (1959) stated that bureaucratic administration 


implies having the planning of the work process centralized in 
the administrative component of the firm and that it is further 
characterized by a finely adjusted and stable communications 


structure and a high proportion of continuously functioning 


clerks. Construction is subject to such variability in the volume 
of work and the product mix that bureaucratic administration is 


uneconomical. Stinchcombe cited seasonality, the business 


cycle, and limited geographical radii for most construction firms 


as the main causes of this variability (1959: 179). He further 


stated (1959: 169) that craft administration is the type found in 
construction and that this substitutes professional training of 
the work force, i.e., craft socialization, for bureaucratic adminis- 


tration. Decisions about the product and the work process, 


instead of being made by administrators who are not part of the 
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Stinchcombe’s interpretation of Weber 
was taken from a translation of Weber's 
work (1946), 


Bureaucrat! = Versus Cratt Administration 


work crew, “are govemed by the workers in accordance with 
the empirical lore that makes up craft principles” (1959: 170). 
Construction firms have simpler administrative structures than 
manufactt ring firms, with fewer clerks and professionals and 
with simper communications systems. 


Criteria o7 Bureaucratic Administration 


In developing his interaretation that craft administration Is a 
type of rat.onal administration that differs trom bureaucratic 
administretion, Stinchcombe characterizec bureaucratic admin- 
istration ir terms of six criteria drawn from Weber.3 He quoted 
five criteria directly and asixth he paraphrased. Three of these, 
he stated, apply to the construction indust-y (Stinchcombe, 
1959: 183: 


Criterion J. ‘The dut es in construction are ‘distributed :na 
fixed way as official duties.’ ” 


Criterion 2. "Craft production. . . does involve ‘the principle of 
fixed and official juriscictional areas, which are generally or- 
dered by rules.’ ” 


Criterion 3. “The authority to give the commands required for 
the discherge of these duties is distributed in a stable way.” 


Three other bureaucretic criteria do not apply to construction 
(Stinchco'nbe, 1959: 184): 


Criterion 4. ”Methocical provision is mace for the reguiar and 
continuous fulfillment of these duties and for the execution of 
the corresponding nghts” (italics Stinchcambe’s). 


Criterion 5. “The prirciples of office hierarchy... in which 
there is sLpervision of the lower office by the higher ones.” 


Criterion 3. “The other main criterion Weber proposes con- 
cerns the stable structuring of communicétions (files), which . 
we have taken as the 2mpirical indicator o7 stable, rule- 
govemed tommunicazion channels among official statuses.” 


A careful eading of Weber (1946) shows that Stinchcombe’s 
interpreta ion of his writing is questionable on a number of 
points (Eccles, 1979). Weber did not place the same emphasis 
on regularand continuous fulfillment of duties as Stinchcombe; 
nor did hE equate files with the stable structuring of communi- 
cations. 


Hypothesas 


stinchcort be stated that the relative size cf the administration 
(managers, professionals, and clerical/werkers or clerks) is the 
same for construction and manufacturing (1959: 171), despite 
his theory that craft acministration characterized construction 
firms. However, the 1370 census data for the three occtupa- 
tional categories constituting administration are 20.3 percent in 
constructfn and 27.6 dercent in manufacturing. The corre- 
sponding 950 data that Stinchcombe used are 15.5 percent for 
construction and 20.6 percent for manufacturing. Moreover, he 
stated tha construction uses fewer clerks than manufacturing, 
because ‘administrations faced with the critical problems of 
instability and flexibility, such as those in the construction 
industry, will not find it economical to teac^ clerks rules for 
channeling communications’ (1959: 177). Yet, if the adminis- 
trative componentis o- the same total size but has fewer clerks, 
then it must have mors professionals and/or managers, which 
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makes fora more, not less, expensive administrative com- 
ponent. 


Stinchcombe used two measures as indicators of bureaucratic 
administration: percentage of administrative positions held by 
clerks and the percentage of nonclerical, i.e., professional and 
managerial, positions. These two measures are more or less 
continuous variables, yet Stinchcombe used them to make a 
dichotomy, bureaucratic versus craft administration, without 
indicating the cut-off points. 


Stinchcombe did not directly address the relationship between 
variability and craft socialization, which is a crucial omission, 
since it must be shown how craft socialization, which makes 
craft administration possible, is a consequence of variability. Yet 
he presented empirical data supporting his interpretation of the 
relationships between variability and bureaucratization (1959: 
178). Noting that the larger the index of seasonality (variations 
due to weather, with variations due to demand cycles factored 
out), the smaller the percentage of clerks in the labor force, 
Stinchcombe concluded that ‘the strength of the relationship 
within the industry can give us confidence in asserting that 
instability decreases bureaucratization’’ (1959: 179). Thus, the 
following hypothesis can be formulated from Stinchcombe’s 
theory: 


Hypothesis 4. The greater the variability, the smaller the 
degree of bureaucratization. 


One of the most interesting confusions in Stinchcombe’s paper 
is his confounding firm-level properties with market-level prop- 
erties. Stinchcombe’s argument for the existence of a fixed 
distribution of duties (cntenon 1) is based on contracts between 
the client and general contractor and between general and 
subcontractors. This ignores the allocation of duties within the 
administration of the construction firm. Fixed and official juris- 
dictional areas (criterion 2), he said, are established through the 
junsdictional provisions of trade unions, the introductory sec- 
tions of collective contracts, and through the state licensing 
laws for contractors. But these reasons failed to address the 
allocation of jurisdictional areas within the administration of a 
single firm. 


Stinchcombe saw the stable distribution of authority (criterion 
3) in the “stable sanctions available” to general and subcon- 
tractors, especially the right to dismiss workers. This led him 
astray on the principles of office hierarchy (criterion 5); because 
he focused on communications among firms, he stated that 
office hierarchy does not exist in construction. But construction 
does have an administrative hierarchy of legitimated com- 
mands, from general manager to division manager to project 
manager to job superintendent to foreman to worker. 


His ideas about communications (thatis, his criterion relating to 
files) have a similar weakness (1959: 173-175): 


In the construction industry, authoritative communications 
trom administrative centers carry only specifications of the 
product desired and prices (and sometimes rough schedules). 
These two elements of the communication are contained in the 
contract; first, the contract between the client (with the advice 
of architects or engineers) and the general contractor, and 
second, between the general contractor and subcontractors. 
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Because these subcontracts are renegotiated for every project, 
he stated tilsat stable structuring of communications does not 
exist. 

For his moet important criterion, criterion 4, on the regular and 
continuous fulfillment of duties, Stinchcombe again used sub- 
contracting He thus substituted an interfirm for an intrafirm 
explanatior (1959: 185): 


Authoritie=on a construction project are appointed by subcon- 


-tractors on y for the duration of the project. The basis of 


responsibilty for leadership duties is the contract for specific 
work (and fe contractors’ reputations) rather than generalized 
loyalty to tt e administration. 


Since thess authorities fulfill project duties to the general 
contractor “or limited duration, he thought that continuous 
fulfillment >f duties does not exist. 


This confusion between firm and market level properties is 
most signiicant in his confounding of subcontracting and craft 
socialization. He quoted Maisel (1953), on the advantages of 
subcontracting, to take issue with those engaged in “a good 
deal of careless talk about the bureaucratization of construction 
and the int oduction of mass production by operative building of 
tract homes” (Stinchcombe, 1959: 181). Thus, he considerec 
that subcontracting was evidence of a lack of bureaucratization. 
He noted its a diagram (1959: 174) that some trades were 
performedby subcontractors and some by the general contrac- 
tor throug! directly employed craftsmen, but he did not identify 
the factors surrounding the integration-subcontracting 
decision. $ 


Itis possiEe that this confusion is actually illuminating and that 
subcontracting is actually the key variable. Subcontracting may 
be a response to variability that mediates between vanability 
and bureat cratization as follows: 


Vanabili-y + Subcontracting + Bureaucratization 


where inc.eased subcontracting results in decreased bureauc- 
ratization. wo more hypotheses can be formulated from this 
intérpretat on of Stinchcombe's theory. 


Hypothes-s 5. The greeter the variability, the greater the 
degree of subcontracting. 

Hypothes:s 6. The greater the degree of subcontracting, the 
smaller th 3 degree of bureaucratization. 


Tests of Hypotheses 4, 5, 6 


In supportof hypothesis 4, Stinchcombe offered data on 
seasonalit’ and percentage of clerks in the labor force for nine 
types of centractors. More recent and similar data are available 
for 25 types of contractors (Table 5). Data on percentage of 
clerks in tke labor force are not available, but the table gives the 
percentage of nonproduction employees. In some ways, pro- 
portionatesize of the administration is a better index of 
bureaucra ization. Itis certainly more consistent with Stinch- 
combe’s caim that variability creates fixed overhead problems 
and thus tre need for less bureaucratization. The variability 
measure Used was the month of greatest employment of 
construction workers divided by the month of lowest employ- 
ment. Data are reported for March, May, August, and 
Novembe . The Pearson correlation coefficient between this 
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Table 5 
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Variability, Bureaucratization, and Subcontracting by Type of Construction Firm 
a Og 





Type of Construction Firm Variability* | Bureaucratizationt Subcontractingt 
(%) 
General building contréctors and operative builders 
Single-family house=, operative 1.247 221 384 
Residential buildings other than single-family 1.258 .160 O27 
Industrial buildings, warehouses 1.204 .165 A435 
Nonresidential buildings, N.E.C. 1.211 .158 632 
Heavy and highway 
Highway and street 1.788 .122 .183 
Bridge, tunnel, eleva ed highway 1.356 .118 .203 
Water, sewer, and uniity lines 1.328 .122 .096 
Heavy construction, +.E.C. 1.135 .184 .189 
Specia! trade l 
Plumbing, heating, a~ conditioning - 1.124 .186 13 
Painting, paper hangng, decorating 1.385 .079 039 
Electrical work 1.135 .162 .023 
Masonry, stonesettirg, other stone work 1.231 055 035 
Plastering, drywall, irsulation work 1.126 .109 O60 
Terrazzo, tila, marble and mosaic work 1.102 .138 .026 
Carpentering 1.234 .068 .086 
Floor laying, other flcor work 1.124 183 037 
Roofing and sheet matai work 1.228 .151 048 
Concrete work 1.497 .087 054 
Water well drilling 1.163 . .148 .021 
Structural steel erecton 1.155 , .140 .O50 
Glass and glazing wo k 1.128 .297 015 
Excavating and founcation work 1.345 .117 .079 
Wrecking and demoliion work 1.162 .169 .076 
Installing building eqūpment, N.E.C. 1.334 .204 .042 
Special trade contraccors, N.E.C. 1.296 182 072 


*Month of highest enfloyment divided by month of lowest employment of construction workers for the months of 
March, May, August, aid November. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975a). 

tProportion of nonprodaction workers. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975a: Table B1). 

Subcontracting expencitures as a proportion of construction receipts. Source: U.S. Bureau of Census (1975a). 





admittedly crude measure and Stinchcombe’s more sophisti- 
cated measure of variability is .998, significant at the .001 level. 
Degree of subcontracting was measured as the ratio of con- 
struction receipts paid to subcontractors. 


Correlations for all three hypotheses are: (1) for variability and 
bureaucratization, p = .355 (sig. = .04); (2) for variability and 
subcontracting, p = .077 (sig. = .358); and (3) for subcontract- 
ing and bureaucratization, p = .154 (sig. = .232). Only hypothe- 
sis 4 has a Statistically significant correlation, a fairly low —.355. 
However, this relationship is largely spurious and ignores 
important technological effects. Contractors with smaller bu- 
reaucratization measures tend to have production processes 
that are simpler to manage In terms of input requirements 
(purchasing and estimating) and on-the-job coordination, e.g., 
concrete work, carpentry, masonry, and painting, but they also 
face more variable workload conditions. Some types of contrac- 
tors with higher bureaucratization measures also face less 
variable conditions; however, their larger administrative com- 
ponents are due to requirements for more complex production 
management, for example, plumbing and heating, and the 
sheet metal subset of roofing and sheet metal firms, both of 
which involve assembly of parts and components. The greater 
number of parts and equipment used in plumbing and heating 
firms is equivalent to the extensive ship fabrication required in 
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Data are from U.S. Bureau of the Census 


(1975b). 


Table 6 


Bureaucratic ./ersus Craft Administration 


sheet meta firms. Thus, both require larger administrative 
components than firms that work on applyirg materials on 
building structures with homogeneous meterials like those 
who do masonry, stonework, drywall, and p astering. Although 
seasonality joes have some effect on buraaucratization, there 
is also a very strong technological effect. 


‘A better test of hypothesis 4 would be to examine specific 


types of cor struction firms, thus controlling for technology and 
role in the production process (Table 6). Thts can be done for the 
eight types-of general construction firms by using census data 
reported or a state-by-state basis, as was done to test hypoth- 
esis 3. Eack state also has a measure on variability, as defined 
above in terms of high and low employmen: of construction 
workers, fœ each subtypes and a measure D> market extent. A 
confirmaticn of the variability measure reflecting the influence 
of climate cn workload volume is that it hés a Pearson correla- 
tion coefficent of .694 (p = .001) with average annual inches of 
snow and eet for selected cities in each state.4 l 


Table 6, column 2, reports the results. Foronly two types of 
firms is there a statistically significant relationship between 
variability and bureaucratization. However market extent has a 
small nega“ive relationship with variability. his could be due to 
greater stability of construction activity in rore extensive 
markets ort could be spurious, due to a nagative relationship 
between fevorable climates for year-round construction and 
urbanization. In any case, when market extent is controlled for, 
variability Fas a statistically significant reletionship in the pre- 
dicted direr tion for only one type of firm and statistically 
significant ~elationships in the opposite di-ection for two types 





Correlations with Market Extent and Variability for Generel Contractors 


General Contractors 


General building 


Single-farnily houses and 
operative builders W =50} 


Residential buildings other 
than single-family (N =48) 


industrial buildings and 


warehouses {N =650)} 


Nonresidential buildings, 


N.E.C.A (N=50) 
Heavy and highway 


Market 


extənt*& Variabilityt Varlablity tzation& extent & 
subcon- &bureaucra~- &subcen- subcon- 
tractingt  tization§ 


677 *** 


.690ee" 


58500. 


Highway and street (V=49) .163 


Bridge, tunnel, elevated 


highway (N=33} 
Water, sewer, utility 
lines (N=42) 


Heavy construction, 
N.E.C.H(VN=44)} 


415%° 


.297° 


.369** 


*p <.05; **p <.01; ***p <.001 

“Percentage of population living ina SMSA, April 1970 (U.S. Ewreau of the Census, 1975c: 18). 

tSubcontracting expenditures as a proportion of constructionceceipts (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a. 

Month of highest employmentimenth of lowest employmert of construction workers for the months o March, May, August, and 
November (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a)}. 

$Proportion of nonproduction workers (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a: Table B1). 


HNot alsewhere classified. 


Pactlal Correlations Controlling for 
Market Extent 


Bureaucra- Market Market Buresaucra- 
extent & Variats lity Variability tkation & 


buraaucra- varie- &bureaucra- &gubcon- sukcon- 


tracting: tracting tization bility tizatioa tracting tracting 
506"  —.209 667%" 704°%% 351%% —.3agee 042 385° 
2.369%% — 490e 544eee 4gnees 347°% — 230 384°  .356°° 
102 176 4z2eee «4goees  —222 24st ~.033 144 
=027 _383" 319% 5agees = 3ggeee 231 ~210 COB 
160 —.280" —060 5149 —276° 3549 -248" -.170 
430 Sree 265 222 —.158 -.09¢ ~.108 205 
~,082 065 AAjee 477%- 172 —01E 045 360°* 
077 002 010 394°  —496°%e 26% 210  =175 
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of firms (Table 6, Column 7). There is no strong relationship 
between variability and bureaucratization. 


Hypothesis 5 does not receive any statistical support. This is not 
surprising when market structure relationships between gen- 
eral contractors and special trade contractors are recognized. By 
virtue of <heir role in the production process, general contrac- 
tors have much greater subcontracting expenditures. There is 
no reason to expect a correlation between variability and the 
factors leading to subcontracting discussed earlier. 


It is still possible that when type of contractor is held constant, 
to control for technological differences and role in the produc- 
tion process, there would be a relationship between variability 
and subcontracting. Table 6, Column 3, shows that the relation- 
ship between vanability and subcontracting is significant at the 
.05 level or better in three cases, but in the opposite direction 
from that predicted by Stinchcombe’s theory; therefore, mar- 
ket extent is much more highly correlated with subcontracting. 
Even when market extent is controlled for, only two statistically 
significant relationships are found between variability and sub- 
contracting, still in the opposite direction. Variability, therefore, 
does not promote subcontracting. 


Hypothesis 6 also receives no Statistical support for the 25 
types of construction firms (Table 5). However, of the eight 
types of general contractors, five have a statistically significant 
correlation between bureaucratization and subcontracting (Ta- 
ble 6, Column 4), but again in the opposite direction from that 
predicted by Stinchcombe’s theory. To some extent, this 
relationship is a result of the positive correlations that both 
variables have with market extent, which is positively related to 
bureaucratization at the .001 level in six cases and the .01 level 
in one case. Greater complexity in more extensive markets 
results in greater labor specialization of both the general 
contractor's own work force and the subcontractors used. Both 
result in increased coordination requirements and, thus, in- 
creased bureaucratization. Moreover, even when market extent 
is controlled far, three of the eight types of general construction 
firms have a statistically significant positive relationship be- 
tween bureaucratization and subcontracting (Table 6, Column 
9). Subcontracting Is clearly not a substitute for bureaucratiza- 
tion. The data in Tables 5 and 6 clearly do not confirm the 
hypotheses derived from Stinchcambe’s theory. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
FIRM 


Work Process Planning 


The relationship between variability and bureaucratization that 
Stinchcombe offered as confirmation of his theory was based 
on limited data and was applied to various types of construction 
firms. Yet his initial empirical demonstration of the difference 
between bureaucratic and craft administration was based ona 
comparative analysis between construction and manufacturing. 
itis still possible that the administrative component differs in 
important ways in construction and manufacturing firms. This ts 
clearly an important question and one best addressed through 
comparative case studies. However, it is possible here to 
review Stinchcombe’s interpretation by using a more recent 
and more extensive set of data than that used by Stinchcombe. 
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Stinchcorbe’s idea (1959: 170) of simpler administrative struc- 
tures in ccnstruction firms was based on members of the work 
crew makng five critical work process decisions: (1) the 
location a which a particular task is performed, (2) the move- 
ment of teols, materials, and workers to this location and its 
most effective arrangement, (3) at times, zhe particular move- 
ments recuired to perform the task, (4) the scheduling of 
particular>perations, and, finally, (5) the irspection criteria for 
particular operations (1959: 170). Workers are able to perform 
these taszs as a result of their craft socialization, whereas, in 
manufacturing firms, these tasks are performed by adminis- 
trators. AEhough construction workers may make these various 
decisions. this is certainly not always the case. 


The first three work process decisions are project planning, 
scheduliry, and control, activities that are not located at the 
production level. Clough (1972: 3—8), for example, drew a 
strong distinction between office and field administration but 
maintained that central administrators could perform field ad- 
ministration through such techniques as PERTs and CPMs. 
Seldin an Bloom (1961: 28) gave evidence that in construction, 
planning, scheduling, and control are performed by adminis- 
trators. G Il (1968) proposed that administrators establish de- 
tailed schedules of daily operations and manpower allocations 
by operaton. 


The last tvo work process decisions, which are supervisory 
activities, are the least susceptible to administrative overview in 
construct on. They are clearly the responsibility of the job 
superintendent (Evans and Emery, 1978: 24, 33; Evans and 
Smolkin, 1974: 66); however, even though located at the 
project sive, the supervisor is considered part of the administra- 
tion whew not physically working. Work process planning is 
thereforepart of the administrative component in construction. 


Impact œ Market Structure on Administration 


Stinchco nbe used craft administration to account for observed 
differences In occupational distribution between construction 
and mane facturing census data. These petterns of distribution 
can be explained, however, by the following factors: (1) the role 
of the finn in the construction process, {2) classification prob- 
lems in tLe census between craftsmen and administrators and 
betweenself-employed individuals and one-person ‘’firms,’’. 
and (3) ths size of the firm, measured by average number of 
employe 3s, coupled with unit-of-analysis classification prob- 
lems. Tha first and third are aspects of market structure; the 
second f.ctor is a technical one but related to the other two. 
Furtherrrore, although Stinchcombe compared construction in 
the aggregate with manufacturing, here the three main types 
of construction are considered separately. Stinchcombe’s 
theory dees not explain differences among these more restric- 
tive type. adequately. (The comparisons zhat follow between 
construcion and manufacturing are basec on the data from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census [1972, 1975a].. 


Table 7 il ustrates Stinchcombe’s major paints on the differ- 
ences be=ween bureaucratic and craft administration: 


1. The relative size of the total administration is roughly the 
same — 20.3 percent for construction and 27.6 percent for 
manutaccuring. 
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Table 7 





Percentage Distributio 1 of Three Administrative Categories, by Manufacturing, Total Construction, and Type of 
Contractor, 1970 * 


= Type of Contractor 
Administrative ' Total General Special Heavy and 
categories Manufacturing construction building trade highway 
Total employed 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total administration 27.6 20.3 25.0 15,0 27.3 

(100.0)t (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

Professional, technical, end kindred 9.9 4.5 2.8 1.6 12.3 

(35.9) (22.2) (11.2! (10.7) (45.1) 
Managers and administrators 5.2 9.5 16.3 7.4 7.6 

(18.8) (46.8) (65.2) (49.3) (27.8) 
Clerical and kindred 12.5 6.3 5.9 6.0 7.4 
` (45.3) (31.0) (23.6) (40.0) (27.1) 
Professionalization indext 65.6 32.1 14.7 7.8 61.8 


*Source: U.S. Bureau of zhe Census (1972: 249-264), 
tNumbers in parentheses are the percentage of total administration. 
Hndex= Professionals, e c./(professionals and managers). 





2. The occupational category ‘clerical and kindred” (here 
clerks) is a larger proportion of the administration in manufactur- 
ing (45.3 percent) than in construction (31.0 percent). 


3. The proportion of “top administration” positions, i.e., pro- 
fessionals and managers, accounted for by professionals is 
higher in manufacturing (65.6 percent) than in construction 
(32.1 percent). These data are also consistent with the data 
reported by Stinchcombe from the 1950 census. For “clerical 
and kindred,’’ manufacturing was 53 percent and construction 
31.0 percent. Professionals held 50 percent ofthe top adminis- 
trative positions in manufacturing firms and 31 percent in 
construction firms. 


However, if these data are considered for the three basic types 
of construction firms (Table 7), variations are found that are not 
explained by Stinchcombe’s thesis about craft administration: 


1. Special trade contractors have a relatively smaller total 
administration. Yet Stinchcombe’'s argument did not account 
for differences in relative size of this component, since he 
thought they were roughly equal. 


2. Special trade contractors have almost the same proportion 
of clerks (40 percent) as manufacturing companies (45.3 per- 
cent). 


3. The proportion of positions held by “managers and adminis- 

trators” is higher for general building contractors (65.2 percent) 

and special trade contractors (49.3 percent) than for heavy and 
highway contractors (27.8 percent) and lowest for manufactur- 
ing (18.8 percen?). 


4. The professionalization-of-authority index is nearly equa! for 
heavy and highway contractors and manufacturing, 61.8 per- 
cent versus 65.6 percent, and is much lower for general building 
contractors and special trade contractors (14.7 percent and 7.8. 
percent, respectively). 


Classification Problems. The relatively smaller administrative 
component of special trade contractors is probably due to 
classification problems in the census: Is a self-employed 
craftsman, operating as a proprietor with no employees (or 
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maybe one or two employees), a craftsman, a manager of a 
one-persoa firm, or both? 1f proprietors of cne- person firms are 
classified as craftsmen, then there is a downward bias in 
aggregate statistics used to measure relative sizes of firm 
componeras, in this case, administration versus production. 


Another problem is the unit of classification in the census. A 
self-emplcyed person may be performing production, manage- 
rial, professional, and clerical functions, yezis listed in only one 
occupatioral classification. Similarly, a foreman (first-level 
management) or job superintendent (second-level manage- 
ment) may be classified as a craftsman, especially since most 
foremen and superintendents are former craftsmen. Stinch- 
combe didnot take into account that a person might take part in 
both production and administration, which is especially likely in 
very small fims. 


In an inducery with a large number of one-ferson (or few- 
person) firms, aggregated occupational distribution statistics at 
the indust level are not necessarily similér to distribution of 
occupatiors or activities within more representative, larger 
firms. Whereas 22.3 percent of employed persons in special 
trade conszruction firms are self-employec, 8.1 percent are 
self-emplcyed in heavy and highway conszruction firms and 
only 1.4 percent in manufacturing. (Census data do not report 
this figure for general building contractors.) Of those classified 
as self-errDloyed, 81 percent are classified as craftsmen In 
Special trade constructicn, versus 48.9 percent in heavy and 
highway contractors and 19.6 percent in manufacturing. Again, 
for the sel -employed, 12.7 percent in special trade construc- 
tion are classified as managers and administrators, versus 42.5 
percent fo heavy and highway contractors and 26.1 percent for 
madnufactuting. Thus, it ts clear that there is a possible 
downwarc bias in the size of the administretion for special trade 
contractors. Moreover, Table 1 shows that 61.9 percent of all 
special trade construction firms have no employees; that is, the 
“firm” is aself-employed individual. Another 22.8 percent have 
only 1—4 employees. These data suggest that census daza 
understate the size of the administration ir special trade 
construction firms; however, since special trade contractors 
are concemed with managing work in only one ora few trades 
and are responsible for only a part of the entire construction 
process, th ey may not require as large an administration as 
general bulding construction firms and heavy and highway 
firms, whish are more like manufacturing firms since they 
coordinatethe work of all trades in the ccnstruction project. 
Clearly, the large number of self-employec individuals and very 
small firme make industry-level occupational statistics of dubi- 
ous value n considering organizational structure. 


Size of Firm and Administrative Component. Managers and 
administracors comprise 46.8 percent of tre administrative 
componert in construction but only 18.8 percent in manufactur- 
ing (Table 7). One of the main reasons for this large difference is 
the smal! Sze of most construction firms. Less than 5 percent 
of all constuction firms have 20 or more employees, compared 
to nearly 3% percent in manufacturing. Forail construction firms 
combined,the average size is 4.7 employees, compared to 79.7 
employees for manufacturing firms (Table 1). If an administra- 
tive compcnent of 25—30 percent Is assum ed, the average 
constructicn firm has 1.2 to 1.4 administrazive employees. 
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Since each firm has at least one manager and this manager, ina 
firm of five employees, is probably also performing professional 
and clerical duties, the proportion of managers versus profes- 
sional and clerical employees in construction is overstated. 
Table 7 shows that the proportion of managers is greatest for 
general building contractors (65.2 percent}, next highest for 
special trade contractors (49.3 percent), and lowest for heavy 
and highway contractors (27.8 percent), which are about four 
times as large as the other two types of construction firms and 
so are least affected by the classification problems. 


Administrative Component. Small size alone does not explain 
the high proportion of managers and administrators. First, 
although general building contractors are slightly larger than 
special trade contractors, they have a greater proportion of 
self-employed individuals classified as managers (42.5 percent) 
than special trade contractors (12.7 percent). The same reason- 
ing used to analyze the smaller reported size of the administra- 
tive component in special trade construction applies here. 
Second, special trade contractors perform a speci fic technical 
function, which is part of the total construction process. The 
many one-person special trade construction firms are individu- 
als ‘working with the tools,” which explains the large propor- 
tion of self-employed individuals classified as craftsmen. A 
one-person general building contractor, on the other hand, can 
manage a substantia! amount of business by relying entirely on 
subcontractors to perform all of the physical work. Because of 
the general management responsibility for the entire project 
through foremen, job superintendents, and project managers, 
there is a greater need for managenal personnel in general 
building construction firms. 


Professionalization. As shown in Table 7, heavy and highway 
contractors (45,1 percent) and manufacturing firms (35.9 per- 
cent) have much larger professional staffs than general building 
contractors (11.2 percent) and special trade contractors (10.7 
percent). The index of professionalization of authority” is 
nearly the same for heavy and highway contractors (61.8 
percent) and manufacturing firms (65.6 percent). The large 
proportion of professionals in heavy and highway construction 
is not in accord with Stinchcombe's thesis of craft administra- 
tion. Heavy and highway construction firms require much 
engineering expertise, and their larger size makes it possible to 
hire specialists. One-half of all profassionals in heavy and 
highway construction firms are engineers and an additional 
one-third are engineering and science technicians. General 
building and special trade contractors also have a high propor- 
tion of engineers — higher than manufacturing firms — and 
about the same proportion of engineering and science techni- 
cians as manufacturing firms. The smaller proportion of profas- 
sionals in general and special trade construction finns may be 
due to the fact that in small construction firms owner-manacers 
and managers perform a number of technical and professional 
functions. 


Managers and Clerks. The proportion.of administrative posi- 
tions held by clerks is the foundation of Stinchcombe’s evi- 
dence for his interpretations. As in the case of professionals, 
however, the smaller proportion of clerks in construction is 
partly a result of the larger proportion of managers. However, 
heavy and highway contractors, which are most similar to 
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manufacturing firms in average size, proportion of employees in 
administretion, proportion of managers, end index of “‘profes- 
sionalization of authority,” are less like (27.” percent) manufac- 
turing firms (45.3 percent) in proportion af zlerks than special 
trade contactors (40 percent) (Table 7). General building con- 
tractors (23.6 percent) are most like heavy and hignway con- 
tractors. Tne relatively large proportion of c erks in special trade 
contractors is due to a lew proportion of professionals (again 
because cf unit classification problems ard overlap of manage- 
rial and professional functions) and the smaller size of the total 
administretion. 


Further ewdence of the unit-of-analysis pscblem in firms of very 
small size can be obtained by examining zhe subcategories of 
the clerice| category. Very large firms make possible a high 
degree of task specialization. The influence of size on the 
division ot labor, and the resulting classif cation problems, is 
well illustrated by examining the subcategories “secretaries” 
and “othe” in Table 8. The latter is compcsed of typists, 





Percentage Distribution of Major Subcategories of Clerical and Kindred Workers by Type of Contractor and 


Manufacturing, 1970 


Clerical subcategories 


Total clerical and kindred 

Total for subcategories below* 
Bookkeepers 

Payroll and timekeeping clerks 
Statistical clerks l 

Estimators and investigators, N.E.C. 
Expediters and production controllers 
Shipping and receiving clerks 

Stock clerks and storekeepers 

Mail handlers 

File clerks 

Office machine operators 
Secretaries 

Othert 


Contractors 
Ceneral Special Heavy aad 

building trade highway Manufacturing 

100.0 100.0 1003 100.C 

95.1 95.4 902 91.2 

24.6 29.5 i ger 10.4 

4.1 2.3 5.6 2.7 

0.6 0.4 24 2.1 

14.9 16.6 6.0 15 

1.8 12 2D 5.7 

0.6 1.0 05 9.0 

1.2 1.9 38 6.6 

0.3 0.2 08 1.4 

T2 1.0 26 2.7 

1.3 0.8 39 6.0 

33:9 28.7 22.5 20.7 

11.0 11.9 228 22.4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1972: 249—264). 
*Used 16 out of a total of 39 subcategories for this occupational categcry. 
tTypists, weighers, miscellaneous clerical workers, not specified clerical workers, clerical ard <indred workers — 


allocated. 





weighers, miscellaneous clerical workers, ^ot specified clerical 
workers, end clerical and kindred workers—- allocated. In é small 
firm, a single secretary would perform all tre functions repre- 
sented by these subcategones. Thus, whereas the “other” 
category is 22.8 percent for heavy and highway contractors and 
22.4 percent for manufacturing, itis only 11 percent for general 
building contractors and 11.9 percent for special trade contrac- 
tors. Yet tne latter two industries have a Erger proportion of 
secretaries than do heavy and highway contractors and man- 
ufacturing firms. Both subcategories combined comprise be- 
tween 40 and 45 percent for all four industries. Similar reason- 
ing explairs the percentages of bookkeepers, statistical clerks, 
mail handlers, file clerks, and office machine operators. After 
secretaries, bookkeepers are the most basic clerical position in 
construction. For many contractors, the cn y clerical positions 
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Biau (1966) in his study of small bu- 
reaucracies still rejected all cublic person- 
ne! agencies with a tota! staf of fewer than 
five persons. 
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of such relationships in terms of various criteria of organiza- 
tional efficiency and effectiveness. 
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The appearance of Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood’s “The 
Structuring of Organizational Structures” (1980) is to be wel- 
comed for its concem to generate a more Satisfactory 
framework for the analysis of organizational structure. The 
shortcoming of existing forms of analysis, they argued, lies in 
the unhelpful counterposing of two perspectives: those that 
address structure as a formal configuration of roles and proce- 
dures and those that attend to structure as a pattemed regular- 
ity of interaction. Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood’s claim was 
“to articulate the latent linkages” that connect these 
frameworks and thereby incorporate them into “a more unified 
methodological and theoretical framework” (1980:1). Did they 
succeed? 


Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood introduced their discussion of 
organizational structure with the observation that its dominant 
feature is pattemed regularity. This feature, they noted, has 
generally been conceptualized in one of two ways: either as 
“the prescribed framework of the organization” oras “the 
patterned regularities and processes of interaction” (1980:2). 
They contended that the unhelpful contrasting of “structure as 
prescribed framework" and "structure as patterned interac- 
tion” could be avoided by conceiving of structure as “a complex 
medium of control” (1980:3) which is continually shaping 
interaction and being produced and created through it. 


In conceiving of structures as media of control thatare ‘‘consti- 
tuted and constitutive” (1980:3), Ranson, Hinings, and 
Greenwood drew directly upon Giddens’ (1976:121}) notion of 
the duality of structure: “social structures are both constituted 
by human agency, and yet, at the same time, are the very 
medium of this constitution.” However, although they readily 
made use of Giddens’ thesis to suggest the interdependence of 
the differing perspectives on structure, they did so without 
either fully appreciating or, altematively, being critical of the 
difference between conventional perspectives on structure and 
Giddens’ radical reformulation of them. For Giddens’ concep- 
tion of structure refers neither to prescribed frameworks nor to 
realized configurations of action, nor even to the linkages 
between framework and interaction. Rather, he employed the 
term “structure” to describe the properties — namely, signifi- 
cation, domination, and legitimation — that bind time and space 
into social systems (Giddens, 1976:122; 1979:64). Soalthough 
Giddens’ notion of the duality of structure bears a resemblance 
to Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood’s conception of structure 
as a complex medium of control, the likeness is rather superfi- 
cial. This is most apparent when Ranson, Hinings, and 
Greenwood contend that contextual constraints, in addition to 
provinces of meaning and dependencies of power, provide the 
requisite elements fora theoretical model that reveals how the 
process of structuring defines and mediates organizational 
structures — conceived, it will be recalled, as media of control. 


It is not difficult to see how provinces of meaning are constitu- 


tive of complex media of control. Nor is it difficult to appreciate 
how these provinces of meaning themselves reflect depen- 
dencies of power. However, it is extremely difficult to grasp 
how, in this context, any reference to contextual constraints is 
relevant for analyzing how structures — or media of control — 
are actually constituted and constitutive. For, if it is accepted 
that the structuring or social reproduction of structures is 
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directly and inextricably tied to the constituzing of interaction, 
then the focus for stucy must be upon how structures are 
practically constituted in, and constitutive of, interaction. From’ 
this perspective, mention of contextual constraints is redundant 
save insofar as they, fcr example, constitute an element of the 
actors’ provinces of meaning. 


Yet, Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood (1983:11) are adamant 
that the influence of ccntextual constraints is ‘‘quite indepen- 
dent of an individual's perception of them.’ To support their 
argument, they give the example of how demographic changes 
must inevitably have sceme impact upon school roles with 
attendant repercussions for structural arrangements. An actor's 
perception or interpretation of these changss, they argue, will 
shape only “the kind ot structural response to contextual 
change” (1980:11). On tre face of it, the authors’ assertion is 
plausible enough: demographic change must surely have some 
Impact upon the size and organization of schools, regardless of 
how these changes are perceived. Only the form that this 
change takes will be screened by perceptions. However, this 
assertion is plausible only if reference to tha size of schools 
draws upon aconceptior of structure as a prescribed 
framework rather than as a medium of control. For, if the notion 
of “structure as a medium of control” is retained, Ranson, 
Hinings, and Greenwocd’s contention is unsupportable since 
organizations may expend or contract withcut any necessary or 
significant transformation of the media of control. 


If our concem is to account for the actual structuring of 
organizational structures, then the focus of our analysis must 
be upon hew this structuring is practically accomplished. Of 
course, in doing so, it isimportant not to lose sight of Ranson, 
Hinings, and Greenwocd's crucial point that. organizational! 
structuring “does not exist in a vacuum” (1980:9). But, at the 
same time, it is equally important not to secarate organizational 
structuring from the social totality that it serves to reconstitute. 
From this standpoint, there is neither room nor sense in 
introducing the concep: of contextual constraints. For the 
structuring of structures can be studied only through the 
analysis of interaction, end this cannot be grasped by correlating 
modes of structuring with forms of constra nt. In this respect, 
Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood are both right and wrong to 
be critical of Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) who, following Weick 
(1969), argued that external conditions are enacted by decision 
makers’ selective perceptions and screening of information 
about them. They are right to question the adequacy of Pfeffer 
and Salancik’s (1978) uncerstanding of how information is 
selectively perceived and screened. However, they are wrong 
insofar as their critique is informed by an assumption that 
“contextual constraint’ must ferm an integral part of a model 
for revealing how orgarizational structures are defined and 
mediated by the process of structuring. 


Had Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood consistently adopted 
Giddens’ (1976) theory ot structuration, they would have 
avoided a reversion to conceptualizing structure as something 
that is somehow separete from, and conditioned by, constraints 
_ inits external environment. For, in Giddens’ framework, struc- 
tures are theorized as the properties of social systems that are 
the medium and outcome of the practices trat constitute social 
systems. Clearly, to grasp the radical implications of Giddens’ 
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thesis requires an extended discussion, whereas space permits 
only a sketch of his framework. Briefly, interaction and struc- 
ture are compared by Giddens to speech and language: “just as 
every sentence in English expresses within itself the totality 
which is the ‘language’ as a whole, so every interaction bears 
the imprint of the global society” (Giddens, 1976:122). Identify- 
ing three analytically separable dimensions of structures (sig- 
nification, domination, and legitimation) and three equivalent 
dimensions of interaction (communication, power, and 
morality/sanction), these are understood to be mediated by 
three “modalities” : interpretive schemes, facilities, and norms. 
These modalities are drawn upon by actors in their constitution 
of interaction. But, equally, they are the media for the reproduc- 
tion of the structural components of social systems. Thus, 
systems of signification allow agents to communicate with 
each other through the application of interpretive schemes. 
systems of domination enable interactants to affect each 
other's conduct through the application of facilities (i.e., rules 
and resources}, And, finally, systems of legitimation permit the 
sanctioning of interaction through the application of norms. 
Diagrammatically: 


y ~~~ Modalities —————y, 


Dimensions of Dimensions of 

Structure Interaction 

Signification Interpretive Communication 
scheme 

Domination Facility Power 

Legitimation Norm Morality/sanction 


The duality of structure in interaction (adapted from Giddens, 
1976: 122). 


Employing Giddens’ conceptual framework, the reproduction 
of organizational reality can be analyzed in terms of interlocking 
modalities comprising interpretive schemes, facilities, and 
norms. By focusing upon interpretive schemes (e.g., hierarchy), 
the structuring of organizational structures is intelligible in 
terms of the background assumptions, meanings, and sense- 
making practices that inform mutual understanding. Alterna- 
tively, by concentrating on facilities (e.g., rules and resources), 
the reproduction of organizational structures can be studied as 
the outcome of the efforts of dominant, socially advantaged 
groups to consolidate the means of securing their advantage 
(Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977). Finally, the structuring of or- 
ganizational structures can also be explored through an exami- 
nation of systems of norms (e.g., the achievement ethic, 
contractual obligations). 


Modalities can be studied in one of two interrelated ways. 
Either their status as a feature of a system of social interaction 
is bracketed, in which case they are addressed as stocks of 
knowledge and resources upon which actors draw in their 
social relations. Or, where actors’ methods of mobilizing these 
stocks and resources are bracketed, the focus is upon mo- 
dalities as features of social systems. The significance of the 
level of modality is that it provides a means of articulating the 
connection between the levels of action” and “system.” Or, 
as Giddens (1979:81) puts it, the introduction of the level of 
modality provides “the coupling elements” whereby the 
bracketing of actors’ strategic conduct or the properties of 
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social systems are ‘‘dissolved in favor of a1 acknowledgment of 
their interrelation.” 


Ranson, H-ings, and Greenwood expcesed the unhelpful con- 
trasting of ‘structure as framework” and ‘structure as interac- 
tion,” sugcesting that this can be avoidec by conceiving of 
structure S a complex medium of contro . To this end, they 
employed -he rhetoric of Giddens’ theory of structuration, 
while largey disregarding its substance. Consequently, the gap 
between tre two perspectives on structure is left untheorized 
and unbridged. For the difference between "structure as 
framework” and “structure as interaction” cannot be recon- 
ciled simply by asserting that structure ‘'cescribes both the 
prescribed frameworks and realized configurations of interac- 
tion, and tt e degrees to which they are mutually constituted 
and consti-uting (Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood, 1980:3). 
The reasor for this is that the theoretical standpoint from 
which structure describes framework is rot the same as the 
standpointfrom which structure appears as Interaction. This, of 
course, is the gist of Blau’s (1974: 14) assertion that an inquiry 
that aspires to encompass both standpoints is “unlikely to 
produce a systematic empirical or theoretical inquiry into 
either’ (quoted in Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood, 1980:3). It 
is also Gidc ens’ (1976, 1979) point when ne contends that the 
dualism beween “action” and “system” must be replaced by 
the notion >f the duality of structure. However, whereas Blau 
remains lozked in a tradition that counterposes “structure as 
framework’ to “structure as interaction, '’ Giddens (1976, 1979) 
develops an alternative standpoint from which social systems 
are unders ood to have structural properties that are the 
medium ard outcome of the strategic conduct of actors who 
produce ard recreate those systems. From this standpoint, the 
view of structure as framework is transcended in favor of 
structure a5 a property of social systems that are reproduced 
through sczial interaction. Similarly, the conventional concep- 
tion of structure as interaction is transcended in favor of 
recognizinc how interaction is accomplisted by drawing upon 
the structual properties of social systems. 


Of more general relevance, Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood's 
thesis dispeays a problem endemic to the tradition of organiza- 
tion theory In this tradition, analysis is founded upon manage- 
rial charact@rizations of organizational reality (Bittner, 1965). 
One such characterization is “organizational goal”; another Is 
“organizatDnal structure.” Where idealizations of this kind 
have been Tound wanting in terms of their capacity to satisfy 
the practical interests of managers and administrators, 
theorists have sought to attend to the significance of com- 
plementar- glosses such as “informal structure” and “‘pro- 
cess.” Arguably, Ranson, Hinings, and Greenwood (1980:3) 
sustain thie tradition when they assert the existence of “two 
kinds of steucture’’’and seek to analyze thair interdependence. 
For althouch they acknowledge that the conception of struc- 
ture as framework ‘’stand(s) in rather a superficial relationship 
to the day- o-day work of an organization’ (1980:2), they 
nonetheless take for granted the sense o' theorizing the 
structuringaof organizational structures in terms of contextual ` 
constraint = 


The alternative is to base organizational analysis upon an 
unashamedly sociological conception of structure. In sucha 
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This study evaluates four quantitative measures of influ- 
ence in networks of large corporations: (1) the absolute 
number of interlocks; (2) the Bonacich centrality index; (3) a 
modification of the Bonacich index using strong ties only; 
and (4) a further modification of the Bonacich index using 
strong ties weighted for directionality. These measures are 
applied to data from a sample of large American corpora- 
tions in 1904, and the results are compared with the histori- 
cal record. Results from the more sophisticated measures 
are shown to more closely resemble historical accounts of 
the period. implications of these findings for studies of 
intercorporate relations are discussed.” 


BACKGROUND 
The Corporate Control Debate 


The issue o7 power among large corporations has its roots in the 
classic study by Berle and Means (1968) in 1932. These authors 
argued that as corporations grew, the large blocks of stock once 
held by wealthy families gradually dissipated. The result was a 
separation of stock ownership from corporate control. Accord- 
ing to Berle and Means, effective contro! was increasingly held 
by insiders, those who ran the daily activities of the firm. This 

view was accepted by nearly all organization theonsts at least 


-until the late 1960s. However, in recent years it has been 


challenged on both theoretical and empirical grounds (Zeitlin, 
1974; Mintz, 1978; Useem, 1980). 


Most studies of corporate control have employed stock own- 
ership data to locate control (Temporary National Economic 
Committee, 1940; Villarejo, 1961; Patman Committee, 1968; 
Larner, 1970; Burch, 1972; Kotz, 1978). The problem with this 
approach is that although one can often find who holds the 
largest blocx of stock, this information may not reveal who in 
fact controls the firm. Forexample, in 1962 Howard Hughes 
owned 78 percent of TWA stock, but TWA was in fact controlled 
by a consortium of banks and insurance companies (Fitch and 
Oppenheimer, 1970). In 1901, J. P. Morgan & Co. owned a 
negligible fraction of U.S. Steel stock and yet completely 
dominated the firm (Corey, 1930). Controlling elements in both 
cases were other corporations, suggesting that it may be 
profitable to search for cantrol in the structure of relations 
among the corporations. This was done to some extent by the 
Patman Committee (1968) and Kotz (1978) who reintroduced 
the idea of bank control over non-financials (Brandeis, 1914; 
Lenin, 1975). However, both studies used the individual firm as 
the unit of analysis. They located the largest stockholder and 
classified the firm on that basis. This approach failed to view 
the firm in the context of a corporate system In which multi- 
dimensional control relations often exist. 


Influence and Interlocking Directorates 


A number of studies have employed interlocking board mem- 
berships among corporations as indicators of control (Fennema 
and Schijf, 1979; Useem, 1979; Pennings, 1980). Such studies 
go back as far as the Pujo Report (U.S. Congress, 1913), a 
congressional investigaticn into corporate concentration. inter- 
locks have also been used as Indicators of control by Brandeis 
(1914), the National Resources Committee (1939), and more ° 
recently by Perlo (1957), Fitch and Oppenheimer (1970), and 
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Knowles (1973). Control through interlocking board member- 
ships was a practice widely recognized by historians of the early 
1900s. Investment banks and other firms would place repre- 
sentatives on the boards of corporations they controlled, as J. P. 
Morgan & Co. did with U.S. Steel (see Mizruchi, 1981, fora 
review of this literature). It is current practice to recognize that 
powerful interests in corporations are entitled to board repre- 
sentation. Such interests include large stockholders, major 
lenders, customers, and suppliers (see Mace, 1971; Business 
Week, 1980a; 1980b, for some examples). 


Since corporate boards typically include from 10 to 25 or more 
members, however, having two or three representatives does 
not ensure control. Furthermore, several theorists have argued 
that interlocking involves “‘cooptation”’ of outside interests 
rather than submission to them (Thompson and McEwen, 
1958; Pfeffer, 1972; Allen, 1974; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). 
Thus, since boards are often represented by a plurality of 
interests, a more accurate description of interlocking would be 
that it permits influence rather than control. Influence has been 
defined as leadership ability in situations of collective activity 
and as the ability to affect the outcome of events (Hopkins, 
1964). The definition employed here is the ability of an organiza- 
tion to exercise power over another organization, power being 
the ability to realize one’s goals even in the face of external 
opposition (Weber, 1947:152). Control is defined as the ability 
to determine the long-run policies of a firm (Juran and Louden, 
1966: 48; Kotz, 1978). Of course, influence and control often 
correspond, but influence need not constitute control, and thus 
it is the more general term. 


_Measuring influence with Interlocks 


it follows from the above discussion that one way of measuring 
influence in networks of corporations is to sum each firm's 
number of interlocks. Those firms with the highest number of 
interlocks would be the most influential in the network. A 
number of criticisms have been levelled against this approach, 
however. First, it ignores the considerable variance in the 
number of diractors per company and, therefore, the potential 
of a company to establish affiliations (Bonacich, 1972a). Sec- 
ond, it implicitly weights all interlocks equally and assumes a 
linear relationship between interlocks and other organizational 
characteristics. Third, it ignores the direction of interlocking. 
Which corporation does an interlocked director represent? 
Some companies may have a large number of interlocks 
because they are influential, while others may simply be 
coopted. Finally, this approach ultimately treats the individual 
firm as the unit of analysis. Knowledge of a firm's number of 
interlocks may tell little about where It stands in relation to other 
firms in its interorganizational network. One firm may have five 
interlocks with five heavily-interlocked firms while another may 
have ten interlocks with two relatively obscure firms. 


Centrality and Influence 


Recently, considerable effort has been devoted to developing 
more sophisticated models of network relationships. Devel- 
opments derived from small-group network research include 
the use of multidimensional scaling (Levine, 1972; Laumann 
and Pappi, 1976; Galaskiewicz, 1979), factor analysis (Allen, 
1978), input-output and differential equation models (Burt, 
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1979), and the blockmodel approach (Breiger, Boorman, and 
Arabie, 1975; White, Bcorman, and Breiger, 1976; Arabie and 
Boorman, 1977; Breiger, 1977). (Foran extensive review of the 
various network models, see Burt, 1980.) These techniques are 
only beginning to be applied to interorganizational networks. 
One technique that has been used almost exclusively as a 
measure of influence in corporate networks is the measure of 
centrality developed by 3onacich (1972a, 1972b) and modified 
for corporate network research by Beardén et al. (1975) and 
Mariolis, Schwartz, and Mintz (1979). This measure utilizes the 
classic sociometric concept of centrality. A point (e.g., a com- 
pany) is central to the extent that: (1) a large number of other 

© points can be reached in a small number of steps (Bavelas, 
1948, 1950; Mackenzie 1966; Nieminen, 1973; Freeman, 
1977) and (2) paths from other points must go through it in order 
to reach third points (Freeman, 1979). In the present study, the 
Bonacich centrality measure was chosen over other similar 
measures because it lends itself to a unique set of matrix 
manipulations. 


Centrality is defined operationally as a function of a point’s 
structural position within a set of relations. However, numerous 
studies have founda strong relationship between centrality and 
other characteristics. Leavitt (1951), for example, found that 
centrality in communication networks was strongly correlated 
with variables such as satisfaction in group activity, leadership, 
and influence on the outcome of events. Using four types of 
communicetion structures, he found that the differences be- 
tween the most central figure and the others increased with 
increasing hierarchy of each structure. Studies by Bass (1949), 
Strodtbeck (1954), and [March (1956) provided similar evidence 
of the relation between centrality (as measured by time spent 
interacting or by acts initiated) and influence. In a summary of 
this evidence in connection with a study of his own, Hopkins 
(1964) concluded that centrality was a strong predictor of both 
influence and rank (lead2rship). In his study, the correlation 
between centrality and nfluence was .82, 


similar results have been found in interorganizational studies 
such as those by Perrucci and Pilisuk (1970), Laumann and 
Pappi (1976), Galaskiewicz (1979), and Rogers and Maas (1979), 
which found strong reletionships between reputed Influence 
and centrality in interorcanizational networks. 


METHOD 
Testing the Validity of Centrality as a Measure of Influence 


The evidence from both small group and interorganizational 
research thus suggests that network centrality is strongly 
related to a number of hierarchical charactenstics, including 
influence, leadership, and status. This in turn suggests that a 
centrality measure could serve as an indicator of influence 
among large corporations, but it has not been demonstrated 
that centrality measures produce results substantially different 
from results based on number of interlocks. Although Mariolis 
(1975) produced some different results, his data were from 
recent years and, thus, interpretation was difficult. The present 
study addresses this problem by choosing data that are more 
easily interpretable and for which reliable independent evi- 
dence exists. Using these data, the Bonacich centrality index 
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was compared to a simple count of number of corporate 
interlocks. In addition, two modifications of the Bonacich 
centrality index were tested. 


The number of interlocks and the three measures of centrality 
were calculated for 166 large American corporations from the 
year 1904. Next, these four measures were compared with 
historical accounts of the period to determine which provided 
the most accurate measure of corporate influence. Unlike 
recent years, in which there has been sharp controversy over 
the relative power of various corporations (especially banks), 
the penod around the tum of the century was charactenzed by 
an almost uniform consensus concerning the power of certain 
groups in the economy. 


Data Selection 


The year 1904 was chosen fora number of reasons. First, itwas 
part of the era of finance capitalism, when no important 
regulatory constraints influenced affiliations. Second, corporate 
influence had begun to be measured by affiliations; stock 
ownership was no longer considered the primary basis of 
corporate control (Corey, 1930:284). Because small stockhold- 
ers were widely dispersed, major capitalists found it relatively 
easy to elect themselves or their representatives to a direc- 
torship of nearly any large company (Bunting, 1979). Finally, _ 
during this period there was an active group of business writers 
and academicians who were concamed about the growing 
concentration of control of American finance and industry. 
These writers, who contributed to publications such as The 
Wall Street Journal, Railway World, and Atlantic Monthly, were 
in no sense antagonistic to big business. Instead, they urged 
curtailment of certain activities so that business could operate 
unhampered by visionary social legislation. 1904 was chosen 
over other yeers in the same period because it was the year of 
greatest interlocking. 


Data used in the study consisted of officer and director inter- 
locks for 166 large American corporations in 1904. The sample 
included the largest 99 industrials, 25 transports, 10 insurance 
companies, 20 banks, and 12 large investment houses, Be- 
cause asset values were not generally available, size was 
determined by capitalization (par value of issued stock plus 
funded debt). Investment banks were selected subjectively, 
since they disclosed no financial information. Primary data 
sources were financial manuals such as the Manual of Statis- 
tics, Moody’s, Banker's Directory, and the New York Stock 
Exchange Directory, supplemented by Who Was Who and the 
Dictionary of American Biography. For further discussion of 
data selection see Bunting and Barbour (1971) and Mizruchi 
(1981). 


The Bonacich Centrality Index 


Based in part on the earlier work of Katz (1953) and Hubbell 
(1965), Bonacich (1972a, 1972b) argued thata point's centrality 
in a network should depend on three criteria: (1) the number of 
links to other points; (2) the intensity of the links; and (3) the 
centrality of those with whom one is linked. For organizations, 
the number of potential linkers in each unit can be accounted for 
in the measure of intensity. If A is a matrix of relationships (r) 
and C is a point’s centrality, then for each pointi 
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C= rC trl ot. ae +rC, 
or 

N 
CH ey ry Cy , 

j#fi 
where N =number of organizations linked with/; r; = intensity 
of the part cular link; C; = centrality of the organizations linked 
within 
To find C,, a matrix of overlaps (R) must be computed. There are 
several possible measures of intensity that can be used (fora 
discussior of these, see Mariolis, Schwartz, and Mintz, 1979). 
In the present study, the measure developed by Mariolis (1975) 
was used: 


pear ao 
T> r 


ie Fat 


where b; = number of members in common, and qd; and d; = 
number of potential interlockers from each organization. 


This measure has three advantages: First, following Bonacich, 
it controls “or the number of potential affiliations that a com- 
pany miglit possess; for example, a company with forty 
directors cn its board has more opportunities to interlock than 
one with eght. Second, using the square root of d; *d, 
minimizesihe effect of increasing board size, because the 
importanca of each additional member decreases; for example, 
the difference between boards of four and three members is 
much greeter than that between boards of 17 and 16 members. 
Finally, this figure is equivalent to a Pearson product-moment 
correlation statistic prior to subtracting out the means; hence, 
r can be imterpreted as a correlation coefficient. 


Centrality scores were calculated as a system of simultaneous 
linear equétions in the form C = RC whereC is anN x 1 vector of 
centrality scores (N = the number of points in the system) and R 
an N xN cwrrelation matrix containing the measures of overlap 
rj, This equation, as it stands, has no solution. However, 
Bonacich (1972b) demonstrated that by multiplying C by the 
largest eig2nvalue (A), so that àC = RC, an approximation can be 
reached. Fence: 


where A = the eigenvalue of the first principal component. 


Althoughr has a different purpose, this calculation is identical 
to factor awalysis. The first eigenvector will have all non- 
negative o non-positive values, and there will be as many 
all-same-szjn eigenvectors as there are discrete components in 
the graph. All other eigenvectors will have some negative and 
some posi ive values. Because the calculation produces one 
more unkrawn than the number of equations, the actual value 
of the cenvrality scores is arbitrary. The one arbitrary parameter 
is selectec such that the firm with the highest centrality 
receives a score of 1.0. Other scores then range from 0 to 1. 
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The equations are solved by means of the power method for 
extracting eigenvectors (Noble, 1969: 299—300). In some 
cases, two firms are so heavily interlocked with each other that 
their centrality scores become inflated, thus distorting the 
entire system. Because such situations are rare yet have 
significant effects, the suggestion of Bearden et al. (1975) that 
the number of recorded interlocks in r; be limited to three has 
been followed. 


Measuring Strength of Ties 


The Bonacich centrality measure fails to distinguish between 
different types of interlocks. To correct this problem, a measure 
incorporating Granovetter's distinction between strong and 
weak ties, based on the frequency and intensity of interaction 
(Granovetter, 1973), may be applied. This concept has been 
used to indicate the significance of a particular interlock (Bear- 
den etal., 1975). Strong ties are indicated by a director's 
principal affiliation, usually determined by whether he or she is 
an officer of the firm (Wamer and Unwalla, 1967). When an 
officer of corporation Ais a director of B and C, there are A-B 
and A-C links, but a B-C link also occurs. The A-B and A-C links 
are designated strong ties and the B-C link a weak tie. Weak ties 
may be important, since in some cases they provide bridges 
between cliques. However, when given the same weight as 
strong ties, they may create noise in the system by overstating 
the number of affiliations between companies. By removing 
the weak ties, a clearer picture of subgroups within the network 
may be gained. Although the exclusion of weak ties produces a 
different correlation matrix from the original R matrix, the 
equations for centrality are solved in the same manner, 


The Directional Strong Tie Measure 


An added dimension may be gained by accounting for the 
direction of interlocks (Mintz, 1978). In A-B and A-C links where 
the person is an officer of firm A, the interlocks can be viewed 
as A “sending” to B and C. This distinction is incorporated into 
the centrality index by means of a weighted measure of r; 
; W, ¥Sy 
sending: y= = 

d, *d, 
where S; = number of officers of firm/ who sit on the board of 
firm j; 

W, *Ty 


Vidi *d) 


where 7 ;, = number of officers of firm/ who sit on the board of 
fim í; 


receiving: fj = 


h £ offi W, *Sy +W, *T 
excnange OT oTTICerS: Fy Sa ' 
d, *d; 


where W, = weight of sender; W, = weight of receiver; W, + 
W,= 1; we have set W, = .9 and W, =.1. 


The assigned weights are, of course, arbitrary. They are based 
on the assumption that A exercises a disproportionate share of 
influence over B but that this influence is not absolute. As with 
most measures of this type, their value is determined by the 
tenability of the results they produce. 
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The directional matrix s asymmetric such zhat R#A’ white the 
Bonacich zentrality measure is based on tre assumption of a 
symmetric matrix. The problem with the asymmetric matrix Is 
that more than one so ution to the equation is possible. The 
solution crosen was the largest eigenvector, as with the 
symmetric matrix. OtFer solutions would be extremely difficult 
to extract. Furthermore, the chosen solution checked, i.é., the 
results were correct according to the formula for centrality. In 
addition, the results based on this measure were shown to 
correspond closely with the historical record. Nevertheless, 
further work is needed to extract other possible roots of this 
equation tor asymmet-ic matrices. Bonacich has devised a 
technique to make the matrix symmetric by multiplying R by R’ 
and then treating this product as R in the original equation. (We 
thank Petar Mariolis for calling our attention to this idea.} The 
consequences of this nodification are uncer study. 


ay 


The continued use of the term ‘centrality’ to describe the 
directiona measure may be confusing to some readers, in 
particular zhose who, because of the asymmetry, find this 
measure similar to Moreno’s concept of ‘prestige’ (Moreno, 
1953). In Moreno's concept, and in popularity measures in 
general, those with high status are chosen as friends more 
frequently than they choose others as friends (Burt, 1980). In 
our terms these individuals receive more interlocks than they 
send. In tre present analysis of corporate ir fluence, itis argued 
that those with high influence send more zhan they receive. 
The term ‘centrality’’ is used even in the directional measure 
because cirectional centrality is based on tire same structural 
view of centrality as tre full matrix measure. The only differ- 
ence is that in the directional measure a firm's centrality is 
weighted based on the particular characte- of different inter- 
locks. The resource dependence position is closer to the 
concept of interlocking as prestige because the influential 
organization is that wrich has the ability tc coopt other organi- 
zations (P“effer and Salancik, 1978). Thus, the more influential 
corporaticn receives more interlocks than ft sends. However, 
what the receiving corporation has, first and foremost, is 
control over crucial resources. Prestige, if itin factaccompanies 
centrality in this case, ts a secondary concern. 


Furthermore, this position is not contradictory to a resource 
dependence perspective, since control ove~ specific resources, 
such as loan capital, is frequently what allcws a firm a seat on 
another firm's board. As Aldrich (1979:29€) has pointed out, 
“the term cooptation may involve too mucan ‘voluntarism’ in 
some cases, such as vshen taking on a director from a bank is 
the price é firm pays for having its corporate bonds underwrit- 
ten.” Historically, there ts far more evidence to support the 
“sending as influence” perspective advanced here. The evi- 
dence for recent years is not conclusive either way. However, 
one of the major advantages of this measure is that it allows for 
flexibility i it response to changing theoretical requirements. The 
weights for sending and receiving can be altered in any way, or 
even reve’sed, to suit alternative theoretical criteria. 


RESULTS, 


Four measures of relat ve influence in corporate networks have 
been pressnted. These are: (1) a measure Dased on absolute 
number o~ interlocks; '2) the Bonacich centrality index, based 
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Table 1 





Pearson Product-Moment Correlations among Four Measures of 
Centrality 


1 2 3 
1. Number of interlocks 
2. Full network centrality .89 
3. Strong tie network centrality 71 84 
4. Directional strong tie network centrality 49 .63 .91 


on the full network of all interlocks; (3) a centrality index based 
on strong ties only; and (4) a centrality index based on strong 
ties weighted for directionality. 


Table 1 lists the Pearson product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients forthe four measures for all 166 firms in the sample. 
Although the relation between the number of interlocks and full 
network centrality was quite strong (.89), the results of the 
more complex measures were increasingly different from 
those based on the number of interlocks. 


Given the substantial differences in results, the historical 
record must be examined to determine the efficacy of each of 
the four measures. Table 2 presents the twenty most central 
corporations, based on each of the four measures, as well as 
their locus of control as reported by observers of the period. 
Control is treated here as the purest form of influence. Firms 
that control other firms wil! be relatively influential, while 
controlled firms will be less influential. Control was defined in 
terms of recognized leadership and commonality of interests, 
rather than in terms of legal criteria such as stock ownership. 
Control in this sense is very difficult to define; nevertheless it 
was widely thought to exist in 1904. One wnter clearly de- 
scribed this form of control when discussing J. P. Morgan's 
power over large New York banks in 1910: 


Many of the banks are popularly supposed to be controlled by stock 
ownership in the Morgan house. That does not matter. Nobody cares 
very much who collects the dividends on the stocks of these banks. 
The important question, from the standpoint of Mr. Morgan and the 
standpoint of the people is rather: "Who runs this bank?” ... Perhaps 
the Morgan-Baker group, combined, does control the First National and 
the Chase National. | don’t see that it makes any difference whether 
they do or not, so longas they can say to these banks, alike in crisis orin 
fair weather: “Do this!’ — and the banks do it (Keys, 1910:12621). 


The corporations under study were classified in three 
categories as “controlling,” “allied,” or “controlled.” Com- 
panies in the first category included the leading members of the 
two major finarıcial groups of the time: J. P. Morgan & Co., on 
the one hand, and the "KL-SO-H” alliance of Jacob Schiff of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., William Rockefeller of Standard Oil, James 
Stillman of National City Bank, and Edward H. Harnman of Union 
Pacific, on the other. Companies such as Rock Island and 
Speyer & Co., which were independent of external control and 
relatively isolated from the above two financial groups, were 
also placed in the first category. Companies in the second 
category included those such as George F. Baker's First Na- 
tional Bank and James J. Hill's Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
complex, both of which, although somewhat subordinate to 
Morgan, were essentially operated independently and con- 
trolled other firms in theirown right. The final category includes 
controlled companies such as U. S. Steel (under Morgan 
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Table 2 


Influence in Corporate Networks 


A na A En TE EH th A 
Most Influential Companies In 1904 l 


Rank* 

| F S 
_ — 1 
12 10 3 
13 5 2 
20 11 5 
14 15 i 
10 7 6 
18 8 4 
oo — 9 
_ — 15 
~ — 14 
7 9 8 
= -— 20 
15 13 16 
9 12 12 
4 18 13 
= 20 17 
3 3 10 
1 6 Hi 
6 1 18 
11 2 19 
5 4 — 
19 16 — 
16 17 — 
Fi 19 — 
2 oe _ 
8 en 2: 


v 


—b 
COON OO WN a 


11 


Name 


J.P. Morgan & Co. 
New York Life 


Great Nor. & Nor. Pacific R.R. 


t 


intemational Harvester: ‘ 


U.S. Trust 
National City Bank 


First National Bank INY)| 


Standard Oil 
Central Trust 


Title Guarantee & Trust ! 


New York Trust 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Chicago & Alton R.R. 


Union Pacific R.R. 


Control 


Morgan 

Morgan controlled 
Morgan allied 
Morgan controlled 
KL-SO-H controlled 
KL-SO-H 

Morgan allied 
KL-SO-H 

Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
KL-SO-H 

KL-SO-H controlled 
KL-SO-H 


Sourcest 


("Q.P.,' 1905~—-1906a: 7317) 
(Cunnifi, 1902: 1777} 

(Pratt, 1903—1904: 4264) 
{Bullock, 1903: 187) 
(Bullock, 1903: 187) 
(Bullock, 1903: 187) 


(Pratt, 1903-1904: 4264) 
(Keller, 1963: 141) 
(Keller, 1963: 154) 


(Keys, 1905: 6310} 
(Cunnif*, 1902: 1777) 
( 

( 


Mutual Life k Morgan controlled “Q.P.," 1905-1906b: 7385) 
Amalgamated Copper KL-SO-H controlled Pratt, 1903-1904: 4265) 
Speyer & Co. | Independent 

Winslow, Lanier & Co. | Independent 

Rock Isknd R.R. Independent (Moody and Turner, 1911: 420) 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. ` Independent (Newccmb, 1901: 166) 


U.S. Stee! 


National Bank of emai 


Erie R.R. 
New York 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Reading R.R. 

Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Equitable Life 

Equitable Trust 


(Pratt, 1903-1904: 4264) 
(Keys, 1907-1908: 9530) 
(Cunnif*, 1902: 1777} 
(Keys, 1906-1907: 8439) 
(Daggett, 1908: 32) 
(Cunnif*, 1902: 1777) 
(Newcemb, 1901: 166) 
(Cunnif*, 1902: 1777) 
(Cunnif*, 1902: 1777) 
(“O.P.,' 1905-1906a: 7317) 
(Keller, 1963: 147): 


Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Penn controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
Morgan controlled 
KL-SO-H controlled 
KL-SO-H controlled 


Central R.R. 





Note: Corporations ranking in the top 20 according to one or more of the four measures are lis-ed. 

*|=number of interlocks measure; F=full network centrality measure; S=strong tie network centrality measure; 
D=directional strong tie network centrality measure. 

tSee Appendix for a reference list of the sources used. 





domination), Amalgamated Copper (under Standard Oil- 
National Cty control), and various railroads controlled by 
Morgan. ; 


Turning now to the companies listed in Takle 2, itis apparent 
that most companies ranked high in number of interlocks (1) 
were controlled by some other firm. Included in this grouo were 
National Bank of Commerce (an insurance kank partly owned by 
Equitable and Mutual but dominated by J. P. Morgan), Equitable 
Life and Equitable Trust, so heavily interlocked with each other 
(18 times) as to overstate their actual impo-tance in the 
network, and four railroads either reorganized by Morgan (Ere, 
Reading, and Lehigh Valley) or controlled ir his interest (the 
Chicago and Northwestern, by the Vanderbilts). The list con- 
tains some, major controlling concerns such as First National 
Bank, National City Bank, and Union Pacific, but three key 
documented sources of influence have been omitted: J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; and Stardard Oil. Corpora- 
tions known to be dominated by Morgan or KL-SO-H interests 
were included, yet me controlling parties themselves were 
excluded. 


The full network centrality measure (F) alsc suffered this flaw. 
Using this measure eliminated the Equitable Life-Trust combi- 
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nation from the listand increased the centrality of both the First 
National Bank and National City Bank. However, it also added 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal, a captive anthracite company 
controlled by Reading through its subsidiary, Central of New 
Jersey Railroad. Still included were many controlled companies 
and still absent were the three major firms mentioned above. 
However, the strong tie measure (S) produced rankings much 
more consistent with the historical record. The various railroads 
Known to be under financial dominance did not appear, and the 
three principal financial firms were all included. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. enters the list at the top, while Central Trust and Title 
Guarantee and Trust, two trust companies heavily involved in 
securities, enter in the lower half. KL-SO-H influence is ex- 
plicitly recognized by the inclusion cf both Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and Standard Oil, the principal members of the group. However, 
the strong tie measure still includes a number of companies 
known to be subsidiary to outside interests, for example, U.S. 
Steel and the National Bank of Commerce. 


The best results were found when the directionality of intercor- 
porate relationships was considered. This measure (D) iden- 
tified the major members and their allies for both the Morgan 
and KL-SO-H groups while excluding dependent companies 
such as U.S. Stael and New York Central. Under this method, 
Morgan & Co. continues its top ranking, while Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
was ranked twelfth. However, even this method showed 
controlled firms among the most central (e.g., International 
Harvester and Chicago & Alton). This suggests either that the 
method is still imperfect or that Morgan or KL-SO-H influence 
_ was not unilateral. Both the number of interlocks measure and 

the full network centrality measure showed only four firms in 
the top twenty that could be considered independent of control 
by another corporation. The strong tie measure showed seven 
independents among the top twenty while the directional 
strong tle measure showed eleven. This further suggests that 
the directional strong tie measure is the most capable of 
identifying powerful firms in the corporate world. 


Because of the high correlation between the number of 
interlocks and the full network centrality score, itappeared that 
the number of sending interlocks might be used interchange- 
ably with directional centrality scores. The correlation between 
directional interlocking and directional centrality in these data 
was .87, and the correlation between all interlocks and direc- 
tional interlocks was .62. Thus, while it is true that most of the 
variation In directional centrality was accounted for by direc- 
tional interlocking, there are two reasons why the centrality 
score is preferable. First, the interlock measure does not control 
fornumber of directors, weights all interlocks evenly, and treats 
the individual firm as the unit of analysis. Second, there were a 
number of cases in which the superiority of the centrality 
measure was clearly evident. For example, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
had only 9.0 directional interlocks but was twelfth in centrality. 
Equitable Life had 14.5 directional interlocks but was ranked 
only thirty-first in centrality. There are occasions in which 
unusually high centrality was derived from one particular inter- 
lock with another highly central firm. Mintz and Schwartz (1978) 
devised a technique for ““denormalizing’’ the network by remov- 
ing from a firm’s centrality score any link with firms whose 
centrality is more than a certain proportion (80 percent in their 
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study) of its centrality. This technique did rotproduce an | 
appreciable change in the rankings of the most central firms in 
the present study. 


Centrality by Sector 


To determ ne the relative influence of different sectors of the 
economy, an analysis df variance in centra ity by sector was 
conducted (see Table 3). In the full network, railroads as a group 
were highly central and industnals had low centrality. Insurance 
companiez, investment banks, and commercial banks, which 
were treatad togetheras financials, accounted for only 6.2 
percent of the variation, and .9 percent came from a negative 
direction bacause of the low centrality of investment banks. In 
all, 28.1 percent of the variation in centrality was accourted for 
by type of “irm. Results were different-for the strong tie and 
directional strong tie natworks. Although industrial centrality 
remained low, railroad centrality dropped snarply from 14.6 
percent of the total variétion to 2.7 percentin the strong tie ' 
network ard .1 percent in the directional network. Financials, 
meanwhile, accountec for 9.3 percent and 11.4 percent of the 
variation, alin a positive direction, a sharp increase from their 
position in zhe full network. The five sectors combined éc- 
counted fo- 19.4 percent and 17.5 percent cf the total variance, 
somewhat less than for the full network. 


These percentages are still significantly larger than Mariolis’ 
(1975) find ngs for corporations in 1969. Fer Mariolis, type of 
firm accounted for only 5.2 percent of the variation in centrality 
in his full natwork, 4.2 percent of which was accounted for by 
commercial banks alone. An analysis of varance of numoer of 


Table 3 


Analysis of Variance of Certrality by Sector 


% Total SS 
Sector (NV) Mean S.D. accounted For 
Full Network 
Industrials (99 .116 .180 a 
Transports (25: 468 307 14.6 
Insurances (1C)} 241 315 1 
Investment banks (12} 114 .182 pe 
Banks (20) .381 290 5.2 
Total (166) 208 265 28.1 
Strong Tie Network 
industrials {78} 0398 .133 7.4 
Transports (24 .256 ` 196 27 
Insurances (7} 281 314 1.4 
Investment banks (11) 206 .286 2 
Banks (17). 33& 252 7.7 
Total (137) 174 209 - 49.4 
Directional Strong Tie Network 
Industrials (781 .056 .110 6.0 
Transports (24; 134 17) 1 
Insurances (7) .227 315 17 
Investment banks (11) 234 297 3.0 
Banks (17) 257 247 6.7 
Total (137) 118 190 475 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


Letters to the Editor often help people unscramble confusing 
issues. Clar fication occurs when writers reframe an issue, 
attach new literature to it, suggest alternative interpretations, 
uncover fallacies, place the issue historically, ground it with 
‘additional Gata, dissolve it into other issues, differentiate it into 
finer detail, in short, when writers put the issue into new 
contexts that increase otr appreciation of its subtleties. 


In an effort -o focus part of the controversy about what the field 
of organizational studies 's and should be, ASQ will publish 
more letters to the editor than it has tn the past. 


The ground rules are simple. Letters must Ee short (no more 
than 3—5 dcuble-spaced pages), constructive, of general inter- 
est, well wrtten, must contain no tables or “igures, and, most 
important, must be tied directly to articles published in ASQ. 


Letters will De reviewed by the editor. If a letter is not used, a 
postcard w: | be sent thatsays, “We have read your letter to the 
editor of ASQ and have decided not to publish it.” If a letter is 
considered “or use, a postcard will be sent al2rting the author to 
expect an edited version. If the author acceots the editing, the 
letter will be printed as soon as possible. If {he author does not 
accept the editing, the lecter will be considered withdrawn. 


We do not clan to spend axtensive time on zhis section, since 
our first pricrity remains the production of well-crafted, full- 
length articles and succinct book reviews. 


The editors of ASQ feel that those in the field need a place to 
hammer ou: some of the issues that now divide them. We will 
provide the place. We invite you to provide the trappings. 
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PAPERS FOR ASQ SPECIAL SECTION SOUGHT 


When Administrative Sciénce Quarterly began publication a 
quarter of a century ago, its first editor, James D. Thompson 
(1956: 102), called for the “building of an administrative sci- 
ence.” He argued that increased use of deductive and inductive 
methods of science to study administrative processes would 
develop general theories and a body of reliable knowledge to 
guide administrative actions. He saw pressures for immediately 
applicable results as inconsistent with these aims and therefore 
argued they should be reduced. instead, he advocated focusing 
on relationships, use of abstract concepts, development of 
operational definitions, codification and analysis of existing 
relevant knowledge, study of the obvious as well as the 
unknown, and research based on theory. Jim was both pro- 
phetic and influential. The field of organizational studies —as it 
has come to be called — has grown steadily, and the pages of 
ASQ provide concrete evidence of growth and development in 
the use of the scientific techniques he advocated. 


But perhaps after twenty-five years, the time has come to take 
stock and ask whether the promise he saw in using the 
scientific method has been fulfilled. Specifically, are our re- 
search efforts building an applied science, as Jim hoped? Are 
we developing reliable knowledge that is used to guide adminis- 
trative actions? Who is using our knowledge of organizations 
and with what results? What are the implications of the present 
state of our knowledge and its utilization for the future conduct 
of organizational research? 


To answer these questions, it seems appropriate that we 
should apply the techniques we have developed in studying 
others to study ourselves. In order to better understand how to 
make our knowledge useful, it may be necessary to become 
more self-conscious by, as Lindblom and Cohen (1979) 
suggest, examining and questioning what we are doing to 
produce and apply that knowledge. 


ASQ would like to publish a special section on the utilization of 
organizational research to encourage such examination and 
questioning. We would like to be able to publish an array of 
papers that survey the current state of utilization in our field; 
analyze the roles, structures, and Interorganizational arrange- 
ments that facilitate or inhibit the production and utilization of 
useful research findings; integrate what has been learned in 
other applied fields about utilization that is relevant to our own; 
develop models for doing and applying useful research; and 
present and analyze data related to the conduct or application of 
useful organizational research. We hope that contributions will 
move beyond narrow criteria of usefulness — exemplified by 
research targeted to solve specific problems that is sub- 
sequently applied or not applied — to consider indirect and 
lagged effects of organizational research in general. We also 
hope that many of the contnbutions will move beyond descrip- 
tlon and analysis to prescriptions for the future conduct of 
organizational research. 


Janice M. Beyer has agreed to serve as guest editor of this 
special section, which will be published within the next 12 
months. Prospective contributors are encouraged to contact Dr. 
Beyer (716/831-3362) for any further clarification of the topic. 
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Authors who wish to submit papers should be aware of the 
following: 


1. The absolute deadline for submissions <o ASO is March 1, 
1982. Manuscripts that arrive for the special section after 
March 1 wal be returned unreviewed. 


2. All papers — invited and uninvited — wall be evaluated 
through th2 usual ASQ review process. Please indicate in the 
cover letter that you wish your manuscript to be considered for 
the special section. 


3. Papers accepted for publication will be heavily edited to 
reduce rep3tition, to allow for a greater var ety of compect 
statements, and to allow space for regular articles. The editing 
process wi | actively include the editors and authors as muchas 
time will permit. 


4. Asa finz! guide, special value accrues to papers that identify 
a single issue and are concise. 
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CALLS FOR PAPERS AND PROPOSALS 
Western Academy of Management Meeting 


The 1982 meeting of the Western Academy of Management 
will be hele April 1—3, at the Broadmoor in Zolorado Springs. 
Colorado. Conceptual papers, research reports, and proposeéls 
for panels, tutorials, or experimental sessicns relating to all 
aspects of nanagement are sought. Reseéerch and conceptual! 
papers will be blind-reviewed. Authors are advised to suomit 
four copies of papers, including the author's name, complete 
address, ard a short abstract on a separate cover page. Inter- 
ested persons are encouraged to submit fully developed prc- 
posals for canels, tutorials, or experimental sessions that may 
be either o` interest to the entire membership or oriented 
toward one or more of the Academy's professional divisions. 
Four copies of proposals must be submitted. All papers and 
proposals must be submitted by November 15, 1981. Send all 
papers, proposals, and other communications to Professor 
Margaret Fann, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of Washington (DJ—10), Seattle, WA 98195 (206/ 
543—4568; 


Midwest Division Academy of Management Conference 


The 25th Annual Conference of the Midwest Division of the 
Academy of Management is scheduled for March 25—27. 1982, 
at the Hyat- Regency in Columbus, Ohio. Parsons interested in 
presenting papers should send four copies of the papers, by 
October 23 1981, to Arthur P. Brief, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York University, New York, NY 
10006. 
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Southern Management Association Meeting 


The 19th Annual Meeting of the Southern Management Asso- 
ciation will be held November 11—14, 1981, at the Hilton Hotel 
in Atlanta, Georgia. This year’s program will feature over 120 
paper presentations, thematic panels, and seminars. Panels and 
seminars will deal with such topics as “Limitations of Small 
Business Research,” "International Aspects of Organizational 
Behavior,” “Learned Helplessness,”’ and ” Preventive Labor 
Relations in the Private Sector.” The featured luncheon speaker 
will be William Ouchi (U.C.L.A.), author of Theory Z, which 
deals with Japanese business practices. For further informa- 
tion, contact Arthur G. Bedeian, Program Chair, Department of 
Management, Auburn University, Auburn, AL 36849. 


CONFERENCE ON PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


On November 6-8, 1981, a conference on performance evalua- 
tion, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and the Office 
of Personnel Management, will be held in Dallas, Texas. The 
conference is designed to involve theorists and researchers in 
discussions on new directions for future research. It will 
address four categories of issues: (1) philosophical, ideological, 
and societal issues; (2) organizational and suborganizational 
issues; (3) individual and social issues; and (4) methodological 
and measurement issues. Attendance is limited and is by 
invitation only. For application materials or more information, 
please contact Frank Landy, Department of Psychology, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 16802 (814/ 
865—1617). 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR HOSPITAL CENTRAL SERVICE 
MEETING 


The 1981 Annual Meeting of the American Society for Hospital 
Central Service Personnel will be held October 12—14, 1981, at 
the Holiday Inn City Centre in Chicago, Illinois. The meeting will 
focus on quality assurance and its importance in central service. 
The educational sessions are geared to provide participants 
with skills and knowledge that will assist them in their efforts to 
assure quality in the course of the daily operations of their 
departments. Topics to be covered include “Quality Assurance 
in Sterilization,” “Federal Update,” ” Manufacturers’ View of 
the 80s,” “Instrument Care and Handling,” “The Managerial 
Role,” “Stress Management,” and "Quality Assurance for 
Central Service.” For further information, contact Clarence W. 
Daly, Director, American Society for Hospital Central Service 
Personnel, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60611 
(312/280-6160). 


ERRATA 


On page 211, Table 2 of ‘Environmental Linkages and Power in 
Resource-Depsndence Relations between Organizations” by 
Keith G. Provan (June 1980: 200—225) contains several errors. 
Beginning with row 9 (Years serving community), columns 6, 7, 
and 8 are not in their proper order, The correlations reported in 
column 6 should be listed under column 8, the old column 7 
correlations should be listed under column 6, and the old 
column 8 correlations should be listed under column 7. 
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Book Reviews 


The Organzational Life Cycle: Issues in the Creation, Trans- 
formation,zand Decline of “Organizations” 

John R. Kir berly; Robert H. Miles, and Associates. San Fran- 
cisco: Jossay-Bass, 1980. 492 pp. $19.95. 


Kimberly arc Miles have used their knowledge and interest i^ 
the birth, tr: nsformation, and development of organizations 10 
pull together a very useful collection of chapters on the 
“organizaticnal life cycle.” The two principal authors each 
contribute two chapters (one of Miles’ is co-authored with 
Randolph), = preface, and theme-setting pieces at the begin- 
ning of eacf of the three parts of the book. In the preface, 
Kimberly ard Miles assert that their motivation in putting the 
book togetEsr is to Increase the visibility of what are currently 
somewhat: cattered effcrts among a few researchers to 
explore patterns of organizational growth, evolution, change, 
and decline- Along with their desire to emphasize the content 
area of the ook as wortry of further research, they also argue 
that the effactive exploration of processes of birth, evolution, 
and decay vill require more scholars to utilize longitudinal 
research designs and historical and processual forms of 
analysis. Th2 book is not, therefore, just.a collection of potbcil- 
ers pulled oat of filing catinets or a set of arcicles published 
elsewhere hough two chapters have been published 
elsewhere), itis a coherently presented statement designed to 
help influerce the field tc move in a particular direction. 


However, az some of the theories reviewec in the book 
suggest, be ore people will act and move inrew directions they 
usually like tb reflect on where they have been, where they see 
themselvesnow, and where they would like to be. This book 
offers some of that articulate reflection and will, | am Sure, 
provide fram es of reference and topic areas for those who wish 
to do longitudinal processual research but as yet do not have the 
confidence `o move beyond reflection to action. But sound 
action in the research sphere requires not just an appreciation 
of what to &udy and why, but how. In their different ways and 
to differentdegrees, the authors of this book ask the impcrtant 
what and wry questions but do not often enough ask the how 
questions. lam thinking here of how to tackle some of the 
difficult theoretical problems implicit in using biological 
metaphors : nd other broad theories of social process and haw 
to set up and tackle some of the particular craft problems 
associated vith longitudinal processual research in the content 
area of the Look. Clearly there is a limit to wat can be covered 
even ina book with 500 pages, and | make these points not as 
any fundam=ntal criticism of what The Orgarizational Life Cycle 
provides bu’ to encourage these and other authors with the 
beginnings c-f an agenda for the next book in this area. 


After a Scere-setting chapter by Kimberly, in which he points 
out some of=he inadequacies of current organizational ressarch 
and tries to ustify the biological metaphor used in the book's 
title, the rer aining 12 chapters of the book are organized 
around three themes. Part One discusses the creation of 
organizatiors, Part Two the transformation of organizations, 
and Part Thre the decline of organizations. Most of the 
chapters coutain both corcepts and data. Nearly all the data 
were collected either in real time or in historical time. Some of 
the chapters move between the industry and the organizational 
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level of analysis, some offer essentially structural analyses, 
others concentrate on intraorganizational processes. The Miles 
and Randolph chapter is a very well thought-through piece of 
writing based on a simulation using the Organization Game. The 
literature review chapter on organizational decline by Whetten 
ought to become a standard reference source for anyone 
starting research on declining organizations. 


Van de Ven examined and reports on planning activities and 
structure design issues in the early life of 14 childhood devel- 
opment organizations. This chapter has all the flavor of cross- 
sectional mutton dressed up as processual lamb but is re- 
deemed by a closing section that explores, more than most of 
the other chapters in the book, some of the alternative thecret- 
ical perspectives for examining issues of creation and transfor- 
mation. 


The Lodahl and Mitchell chapter reports on studies of new 
British universities. The valuable part of the chapter is a 
titillating and polemical discussion of institutional skills and 
processes and technical skills and processes. Walton’s chapter 
draws on his important work as a researcher and consultant in 
what he calls high commitment work systems. The theory 
expressed in the chapter!s outlined ina highly substantive way 
that has the advantage of specificity for those scholars inter- 
ested in creating and building new forms of work organization 
but could be connected with advantage to more general 
theories of project development and innovation. The chapters 
by Pennings and by Brittain and Freeman remind us that we 
should not get fixated by the organizational level of analysis but 
should consider populations of organizations in varying contexts 
and industries as important areas in which to develop theory 
about creation and transformation processes. Ouchi's chapter 
asks us to reflect on the value of Williamson's work for the 
theme of the book. Tichy organizes his data about the birth and 
transformation of a New York health center rather uncnitically 
around a phrase-cyclical model of change. While there is much 
talk of leadership in the book, Tichy is one of the few authors to 
explicitly draw on political behavior as a determinant of process 
outcomes. Niv uses data from two contemporary communes, 
one inthe United States and the other in Israel, to ask questions 
about why communes so often disintegrate and fail. 


Unlike most books of chapters by different authors this one has 
intellectual coherence and direction. For this, we must thank 
not only the writing skills of the individual authors but also the 
frame of reference and initiative supplied by the two principal 
authors. Kimberly and Miles have thought deeply enough about 
the content of the book and its relationship methodologically 
and theoretically to existing knowledge in this area to provide us 
with a book that can usefully act as a platform for further work. 
More importantly, perhaps, they have also made a public 
statement that they are prepared to attempt tolead the fieldina ` 
particular direction rather than to act as procrastinators, doubt- 
ers, or followers. The field of organization theory and behavior 
needs more books of this type at this time. 


Admirable as this book is, both in pointing us towards future 
work and in providing a focus and platform for that work, the 
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book Heviews 


book's appearance also reminds us that trere are important 
questions of theory and methodology thet require explicit 
asking arid answering if research that builds on this book Is to be 
soundly based. In the main, the chapters in The Organizational 
Life Cycle do not tackle head-on the theoretical assumrticns 
implicit in the language of the book. There is little discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of conceptualizing pro- ~ 
cesses of development in terms of cycles, phases, epochs, 
dialectics, contradictions, and patterns cf evolution. There are 
many adequate commentaries of these treoretical choices and 
their implication in sociology, social anthropology, political 
science, and economics. There are also lessons to be learned 
when scholars from those disciplines have attempted to use 
different ways of conceptualizing developmental processes In 
empirical research. 


But the questions do not stop just with alternative ways of 
structuring and expressing theories of development. What are 
the implications for the research questions we ask, the kincs of 
findings we can report about seeking to explain birth, transfor- 
mation, decline, and change in terms of irdividual and/or 
collective action, the vagaries of chance, the configurations of 
structures seemingly independent of purcoseful social ection, 
orthe conflicts over power between interest groups? Whatare 
the alternative forms of processual analysis and explanation 
that we can use to study the transformation of organizations, 
and what role do structure and context pley in providing bozh 
opportunity and constraint for the examination of process? 


Aside from these what and how questions of theory and 
analysis, this book also invites another set of questions about 
how to design and conduct longitudinal research. What do we 
know of how to design single case study and comparative case 
study work using historical and real time data? What are tha 
reliability and validity threats particular to this kind of work and 
how can we attempt to overcome them? What are the craft 
skills of conducting longitudinal processual research? How are 
we to combine the complementary advan-ages of processual 
and cross-sectional analyses within the same longitudinal ce- 
sign? The how of these craft skills is not to be found staring at 
us from the pages of books on research methodology. Vvhat 
theories in use have experienced qualitative researchers devel- 
oped and how are the more effective aspects of these thao-ies 
in use to be distilled and communicated to others? 


A book can only be a moment in a process and few are even 
that. This book deserves to have its moment. It certainly has 
arrived at the right time and in a form to begin to influence the 
field. What is required now is further thougnt and action around 
the how-questions of conceptualizing structural and processual 
forms of analysis and a distillation and deve opment of what we 
know and need to know of the craft skills in conducting 
longitudinal research in historical and real t me.. 


Andrew M. Pettigrew 

Professor of Organizational Behavior 
University of Warwick 

Coventry CV4 7AL 

ENGLAND 
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Publications of Russell Sage Foundation. 
WORKING THE STREET 


Police Discretion and the Ditemmas of Reform 

Michael K. Brown 

The street-leve decisions of police affect the character of criminal justice in America. Circum- `. 

stances ssa eu these decisions frequently require the exercise of individual discretion, 

but in a modere police bureaucracy the officer is also expected to conform to organizational 

rules and an impersonal code of professionalism. Michael Brown's unique empirical study of 

aie in the Les Angeles area focuses on this fundamental contradiction, its effect on police 
ehavior, and i s implications for police reform. 

“An insightful sudy, one that effectively challenges the conventional wisdom about the police 

In modern America. It should be of great interest to students of policing, bureaucracy, and 

public policy.” — Robert M. Fogelson, author of Big City Police and Professor of Urban Studies 

and History, MIT 

September 1981 370 pages ISBN 0-87154-190-4 $18.00 


NOT WELL ADVISED 


Peter Szanton 

An illuminating study of municipal governments and their academic and commercial 
consultants. Tae author analyzes recent urban consulting projects, showing what went wrong, 
what occasionally went right, and how to achieve better results in the future. 

"Well written aad fascinating.’ — Joseph L. Bower, Chairman, General Management Area, 
Harvard Businsss Schoc! 

Published joindy with the Ford Foundation 

March 1981 !85pages ISBN 0-87154-874-7 $11.96 


STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY 


Ditemmas of tha Individual In Public Services 
Michael Lipsky 
_ “Provocative, vell written, and full of marvelous insights into the service patterns and prac- 
tices of humar services organizations... A major contribution.” — Yeheskel Hasenfeld, 
Social Service Review 
1980 244 peges ISBN 0-87154-524-1 $10.95 


FACT AMD FANCY IN TELEVISION REGULATION 


An Economie Sudy of Polley Aitornatives 


Harvey J. Lovin 

“Attempts to measure the results achieved by the FCC against the stated objectives of licens- 

ing policy... Invariably revealing as well as policy relevant.” — Kurt Lang, Public Opinion 
—Quarterly 

1980 544peges ISBN 0-87154-531-4 $20.00 


THE PROCESS IS THE ow 


Handling Cases In a Lower Criminal Court 

Malcolm Feeley 

“Should be read by anyone interested in how the criminal sanction is administered in modern, 
complex socizties.” — Barry Mahoney, Institute for Court Management, Denver 


Winner 1980 Silver Gavel Award of the American Bar Association 
1979 330 pages ISBN 0-87154-253-6 $12.95 


REGULATORY JUSTICE 


Implementing a Wage-Price Freeze 

Robert A. Kagan 

“An importan. statement of the relationship between administrative procedure and 
substantive Goals." — James O. Freedman, Columbia Law Review ` 


1978 200pages ISBN 0-871 54-425-3 $11.95 
Distributed bv Basic Books, Inc., 10 East 53 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 





Journal of Occupational Psychology 


An International Journal of research into pewple at work. Published quarterly, covering industrial, 
organizational, engineering, vocational and personnel psychology, es well as behavioural as ects of 
industrial relations and human factors. nnovative or interdisciplinary approaches with a 
psychological emphasis are particularly welca=ne. 


Contents of Volume 54. Part 2, 1981 (ediad by Peter Warr, MRC/SSRC Social and Applied 
Psychology Unit, University of Sheffietd, UK; 


A. Jones. inter-rater reliability in the assessm- nt of group exercises at a UK assessment centae 

$. Cromie. Women as managers In Northem veland 

C. Kenny & D. Canter. A facet structure forr urses’ evaluations of ward designs 

R. K. Tess. A within-subject analysis of valence models of job preference and antcipated 
satisfaction 

A. MecBriie, W. Lancee & 8. J. J. Freemar.. The psychosocial impact of a labour dispute 

A. D. Crowley. The content of interest Inven=ries: Job tities or jcb activities? 

K. Q. Wheeler. Sex differences in perceptons of desired rewards, availability of rewards, and 
abilities In retation to occupational selection 


Book reviews 


(Reta. price for Volume 54 (1981) £30.00 — US€72.00) 


Society 
The Distribution Centre, Blackhorse Roed, Letchworth, Hertfordshire SG6 THN, UK 





ò 
“JOURNAL OF ADMINISTRATION OVERSEAS” ceased publication at the end of 1980, and is 
succeeded by Public Administration and Development a journal of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration, published by John Wiley & Sons Limited in association with RIPA. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


An International Journal of Training, 
Research and Practice 


Editor: David Murray, 
Professor of Government, The Open University 


This journal of the Royal Institute of Public Administration reports, reviews and assesses 
experiments and experience in the practice of publicadministration where this is directed 
to development in third world countries. Public Administration and Development 
continues the work of the Journal of Administration Overseas, and sustains the 
distinctive contribution of its predecessor with its emphasis on the consideration of 
administrative practice al the local regional and national levels. It will give special 
attention to features of public administration and development which have an interest 
and importance bevond a particular government and state. Regular book reviews and 
frequent review articles will add to the appeal of the journal for students and practitioners 
of public administration, and those with related interests in social and development 
studies. 


Special features of this journal include: 


e Emphasis on discussion of problems and issues by practical 
administrators and by those with immediate experience in observing 
and evaluating administration. 

e Attention to promoting the link between practical administration 
and research. 

e Analysis of new developments of international interest in public 
administration in third world countries. 

e Debate on the role of publicadministration in developing countries and 
its relationship to government and commerce. 

e Focus on developments and requirements in public administration 
education and training. 

e Comprehensive coverage of the literature in development studies and 
administration through extensive book reviews. 


The subscription price to Public Administration and Development for 1981 is 
UK £25.00 Elsewhere US $58.75 


Special subscription rates are available for members of the RIPA and personal subscribers — 
delails on request 
The 1981 volume will cover January - December 1981, it will be published quarterly 
and will be numbered Volume 1 


For further information and/or specimen copy of the latest issue, (No. 3: July - September’'81) 
a please write to the mast convenient address below. 


é 
r 


Journal: Department., — Subs nption Department C), 


John Wiley & Sons Ltd. (\) John Wiley & Sons Inc. 


605 Third Avenue«-New York 
N.Y. 10158-U.S.A. 


Baffins Lane- Chichester 
Sussex P019 1UD: England 








we BUREAUCRAT 


Editor: Thomas D. Lynch (Mississippi State University) 


d 
-A journal supported by the National Capital Area Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration, the Federal Executive Institute 
Alumni Association, and the Federal Executive League 


The Bureaucrat focuses upon issues and managerial -con-' 
cerns of significance to federal managers and executives. It 
is the most widely read professional public management ` 
journal in the Washington, D.C. area. Articles are concise and 
clearly written. The journal assesses major public policy is- 
sues, analyzes specific contemporary public management 
reforms, considers management innovations of potential 
government wide application, and publishes one of the few 
continuing collections ot ‘administrative humor and car- 
- toons. $ , 
| 
Regular features: ae : 

Forums and Series The Bookshelf Interviews 


The Uncivil Servant : Buckslip . Articles 
PA Queries . it Notebook / 


t 
+, 


Recent issues include. E 


AASAD Evaluation Can They Make Evaluation Work? 


Defense Management The Management of Social Change 
in the Modern Armed Forces l 


3 
1, Su 


Ethics and Morals - Self and beyond Self 
Ethics and Organizational Structure 7 


i 
RE 


Selling Your Staff Service 


| Published four times a year. penned 1970. 
Subscription rates:.Individuals $18. 50r1 yr., $34/2 yr., $50/3 yr.; Institutions 


$29.50/1 yr., $57.50/2 yr., $88:3 Yr ‘Outside the U.S.A.: Add $3/yr.; surface 
mail only. ISSN 0045-3544. 
a 


Please-address inquiries Fransaction Periodicals Consortium 
and orders to: - Department ~A2000 
fa Rutgers—The State University 


New Brunswick, “NJ 08903 


CALL FOR ABSTRACTS/PROPOSALS 


NATO SPONSORED SYMPOSIUM 
THE SEVENTH BIENNIAL LEADERSHIP SYMPOSIUM 


Managerial Work, Managerial and Leadership Behavior 
| and Effectiveness: | 
An International Perspective 


St. Catherine's College, Oxford University, Oxford, England 
July 11-16, 1982 


One page <ebstracts/proposals of original theoretical or empir- 
ical work not appearing elsewhere are invited in the following 
general areas: methods in, studies of or conceptual overviews 
of manage-ial work, managerial/leadership behavior and ef- 
fectiveness. 


Authors of competitively selected abstracts/proposals will be 
invited to submit papers. Papers will be reviewed for final 
program selection/rejection. A select number of these will be 
published as part of the NATO Conference series and the 
Leadershic Symposia series. Limited support will be available, 
where necessary, for those with accepted papers. 


SUBMISSION DEADLINE: OCTOBER 1, 1981 


In the Arrericas send to: J. G. Hunt, College of Business 
Administration, Texas Tech University, Box 4320, Lubbock, TX, 
79409, U.S.A. 


In Asia (except India) send to: Chester Schriesheim, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, University of Southern 
California, -os Angeles, CA 90007, U.S.A. 


In the resz of the world send to: Rosemary Stewart, Oxford 
Centre for Vanagement Studies, Kennington, Oxford OX1 5NY, 
U.K. 


Now available 


~ — An Important New Reference in 
Business and Management 





Handbook of 


| | m m [D 
Organizational Design 
Volume i: Adapting Organizations to their Environments 


Volume ll: Remodeling Orgénizations and their Environments 
"Edited by PAUL C. NYSTROM and WILLIAM H. STARBUCK 


This valuable new reference work. 
is a comprehensive survey that 
summarizes and reinterprets re- 
search and indicates. new direc- 
tions in organizational theory. In 
drawing together research froma 
broad range of fields, the editors 
emphasize the interdisciplinary 
nature of a subject that encom- 
passes work in. different nations, 
industries, organizational forms, 
and a wide range of social 
science disciplines. The authors 
contribute chapters that contain 
current descriptions of the state 
of organizational theory and also - 
discuss various design alterna- 
tives. For professionals and ad- 
vanced students in business 
management and the social 
sciences the handbook should 
prove invaluable as a basis for 
research, planning, and continu- 
ing development. 

Paul C Nystrom is Professor of Business 
Administration and William H. Starbuck is 
Helfaer Professor, both in the School of 


Business Administration at the University of 
Wisconsin, Mifwaukee, 


Volume | of the Handbook characterizes the _ 


effects of environments on organizations. 
Chapters in this volume analyze the adaptive 
capabilities of organizations such as planning, 
forecasting and innovation. Attention is alsc 
devoted to the effects of change, particularly. 
changes in technology and in the legal anc 
political systems. 


Available April 1981 ` 


Volume j 50 pp. 
Set 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, Nw York, NY. 10016 
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Volume Il of the Handbook focuses on the 
process of change within organizations, in- 
cluding control systems, interdepartmental re- 
lations and job design. Contributors discuss the 
effects, both planned and accidental, that or- - 
ganizations have upon their environments and 
analyze the relationship between organiza- 
tions, gavernments, and society. 
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This pape- explores the case for a general threat-rigidity 
effect in irdividual, group, and organizational behavior. 
Evidence rom multiple levels of analysis is summarized, 
showing restriction in information processing and con- 
striction o7 control under threat conditions. Possible mech- 
anisms underlying such a multiple-level effect are explored, 
as are its cossible functional and dysfunctional conse- 
quences.* 


Recent eccnomic trends have engendered interest in how 
organizaticns cope with adversity. Some researchers have 
taken an e olutionary perspective on this issue, examining the 
life span o^ a large num ber of organizations under varying 
environmental conditions (e.g., Hannan and Freeman, 1977; 
Aldrich, 1479). Others rave taken a more policy-oriented per- 
spective, examining hcw specific organizations have success- 
fully or unsuccessfully adapted to threatening environments 
(Argenti, 1876; Rubin, 1977; Starbuck and Hedberg, 1977). This 
paper will @so address zhe question of organizational adaptation 
in the faceof adversity However, rather than simply concen- 
trating upon organizaticnal actions in a social or market context, - 
we will focus upon how adversity affects the adaptability of 
multiple la ers of an organizational system. 


At present, sociological theory notes that organizations attampt 
to cope wih potential sources of adversity (Thompson, 1967; 
Pfeffer and Salancik, 1378) by adjusting their internal structure 
or by taking. actions to enhance their position in the environ- 
ment. Mary of these market strategies and buffering tech- 
niques (e.c, Thompson, 1967) have a rather anthropomorphic 
quality to trem and could be construed as the product of a 
policy-makng group or even a single decision maker. While it 
can be arg ed that sociological rather than psychological 
theories are best equipped to explain macro-level phenomena, 
there are, es Miller (1978) has noted, many effects that appear 
to generalize across levais of analysis. The reaction of entities to 
threat or acversity may be just such a phenomenon. The 
anthropomorphic quality of macro-level propositions may be 
the produc of parallels in the effect of threat upon individual, 
group, and organizatioral behavior. Anthropomorphism may 
also result “rom the fact that organizational actions are often - 
initiated by individual and group forces, such that social and 
psychologtal effects indirectly influence organization-level 
phenomera. 


Not only dc current models emphasize organizational and not 
individual c group responses to adversity, but they also take g 
functional = tance. It is commonly assumed that methods of 
coping witt adversity a-e appropriate and increase the survival 
prospects #f the organzation (Thompson, 1967; Pfeffer and 
Salancik, 1378) or protect local interests (Cyert and March, 
1963). Whet is missing is the identification of maladaptive or 
pathologice| cycles of bahavior (Merton, 1967; Hall, 1976). This 
article will therefore examine evidence for a maladaptive ten- 
dency in reacting to advarsity and will examine the case for this 
pathology rom multiple levels of analysis. 


THE THREAT-RIGIDITY THESIS 


Many well->ublicized corporate collapses can be viewed as 
failures to elter response in the face of environmental change. 
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The Penn Central Railroad, for example, continued paying 
dividends until cash flow dried up completely (Altman, 1971); 
Chrysler Corporation, when faced with the oil crisis and nsing 
gasoline prices, continued large (but efficient) production runs 
on its largest and most fuel-inefficient cars until inventories 
overflowed (Business Week, 1979; Fortune, 1979); the Satur- 
day Evening Post continued to raise its prices as circulation 
dropped (Hall, 1976). At the individual level of analysis, some of 
these same pathologies may also exist. When placed in a threat 
situation, an individual's most well-learned or dominant re- 
sponse may be emitted (Zajonc, 1966), but this response may 
be grossly inappropriate if the task or learning environment has 
changed. Similarly, decision-making groups may reduce their . 
flexibility under a stress situation, sealing off new information 
and controlling deviant responses (Janis, 1972). 


As illustrated in these several examples, there may bea general 
tendency for individuals, groups, and organizations to behave 
rigidly in threatening situations. As we will explore in the review 
of several disparate literatures, there may be two types of 
effects. First, a threat may result in restriction of information 
processing, such as a narrowing in the field of attention, a 
simplification in information codes, ora reduction in the number 
of channels used. Second, when a threat occurs, there may be 
a constriction in control, such that power and Influence can 
become more concentrated or placed in higher levels of a 
hierarchy. Thus, itis hypothesized that a threat results in 
changes in both the information and control processes of a 
system, and, because of these changes, asystem’s behavior is 
predicted to become less varied or flexible. 


Data bearing on the threat-ngidity thesis will be presented from 
studies conducted at the individual, group, and organizational 
levels of analysis. Throughout the discussion, we will treat 
threat as an environmental event that has impending negative 
or harmful consequences for the entity (cf. Lazarus, 1966). 
However, in order to bring together sufficient literature to 
assess the threat-rigidity effect across multiple levels of 
analysis, it will be necessary to consider streams of research 
that overlap but do not match perfectly this definition of threat. 
Also, although we will consider information processing and 
control as determinants of rigidity, operationalizations of these 
variables will not be isomorphic across all levels of analysis. 
Such slippage in definitional precision will make our review 
conclusions more speculative than we would like, but this 
ambiguity is inevitable in searching for parallel and molar effects 
that span levels of analysis. 


As outlined in Figure 1, the general thesis we will explore in this 
article is that a threat to the vital interests of an entity, be it an 
individual, group, or organization, will lead to forms of rigidity. It 
is futher proposed that threat-rigidity effects can be maladap- 
tive. When the environment has changed radically, flexibility 
and diversity In response have survival value (Campbell, 1965; 
Weick, 1979). Thus, maladaptive cycles are predicted to follow 
from threats which encompass major environmental changes 
since prior, well-learned responses are inappropriate under 
new conditions. In contrast, when a threat does not involve 
major environmental change (e.g., when no basic causal rela- 
tionships have been altered), ngidity in response may not be 
dysfunctional. A rigid, but previously successful response may 
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Control 


Reduction of Threat 
(under mcremental change) 
Figure 1. Threat-rigidity cycles. 


in fact be appropriate to a threatening situation that does not 
involve major changes. After reviewing the evidence bearing on 
the threat-ngidity thesis, we will return to this issue of the 
functional versus the dysfunctional nature of threat-rigidity 
effects. 


INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL EFFECTS 


The individual literature most relevant to threat deals with the 
effects of stress, anxiety, and arousal. Because threat is so 
frequently associated with these individual reactions, it has 
been used as the means to manipulate these variables. Studies 
frequently employ a threatening experience to alter states of 
stress, anxiety, and arousal, and then the effects of these 
manipulations are assessed upon individual cognition and be- 
havior. Although stress, anxiety, and arousal are no doubt the 
immediate consequences of threat, we will consider them as 
virtual manipulation checks of whether a threatening stimulus 
has been presented. 


Psychological Stress. The effects of psychological stress on 
individual behavior have received much attention (for reviews, 
see Janis, 1958; Lazarus, 1966; Appley and Trumbell, 1967; 
Sarason and Spielberger, 1975; McGrath, 1976; Beer and 
Newman, 1978). While zhe construct of stress has been 
interpreted in many divergent ways (e.g., stressful behaviors, 
adverse stimull, and aspects of the social or physical environ- 
ment), the research thaz is most relevant to threat involves the 
manipulation of an experimental context. Psychological stress 
has been manipulated by administering performance-failure 
feedback on preceding experimental tasks (Postman and 
Bruner, 1948; Cowen, 1952a, 1952b; Osler, 1954; Smock, 
1955), by excess pacing of experimental tasks and time pres- 
sure (Lazarus and Eriksen, 1952; Castaneda and Palermo, 1955; 
Palermo, 1957), by threats of electrical shock (Pronko and Leith, 
1956), and by varying the formality, warmth, and friendliness of 
experimental settings (Cowen, 1952a, 1952b). 


Effects of stress relevant to the threat-rigidity hypothesis can 
be found in three strearrs of research. In the area of perception, 
research indicates that psychological stress interferes with the 
ability of subjects to identify and discriminate among visual 
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The fact that psychological stress and anx- 
iety have been identified vith a common 
set of experimental operétions suggests a 
problem of discriminant validity (Campbell 
and Fiske, 1959). However, we cite the 
stress and anxiety literatures separately 
because they are treatedseparately within 
psychology, and becausewe are con- 
cerned primarily with the general effects of 
threat rather than the dist nctions between 
these two constructs. 


- stimuli (e.g., Postman and Bruner, 1948; Postman and Brown, 


1952; Smock, 1955). Under stress, individuals perceive unfamil- 
lar stimuli in terms cf previously held internal hypotheses” 
about the identity o7 stimulus objects, whereas persons not - 
subjected to stress sonditions are better able to identify and 
discriminate unfamiliar stimull. 


In the area of problem solving and learning, studies have used 
Luchins’ (1942) water jar test to examine whether stress 
induces problem-sclving rigidity. This test requires subjects to 
develop strategies for solving an arithmetic problem, and 
rigidity is measured by adherence to a previously learned 
solution, even when that solution is no longer appropriate for 
the problem at hand. Subjects in stress conditions have been 
found to be less flexible in their choice of solution methods 
than nonstress subjects (Cowen, 1952a, 1952b). 


Finally, in the area of motor performance, research has shown 
an interaction between stress and training. Trained subjects ina 
stress condition perform better than subjects in nonstress 
conditions, but untrained subjects in a stress condition perform 
less well than nonstress subjects (e.g., Castaneda and Palermo, 
1955; Pronko and Laith, 1956; Palermo, 1957). Some authors 
(e.g., Pronko and Leith, 1956) have concluded that psychologi- 
cal stress leads to behavioral-response rigidities, but, inthe 
case of the trained subjects, the rigidified response is appropri- 
ate for task performance. These findings also support the 
Hull-Spence theory of motivation in which psychological stress 
may act to increase drive level and stimulate dominant 
habituated responsas (cf., Taylor and Spence, 1952; Farber and 
Spence, 1953; Spence and Farber, 1953). Task performance is 
enhanced in cases in which dominant responses are 
performance-relevent but hindered in the cases in which 
dominant responses are irrelevant or detnmental. 


Anxiety. The relationship between anxiety and behavior can be 
categorized into two substreams of research. On the one hand 
are correlational studies relating measured states of anxiety 
(e.g., Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale) to various performance 
indicators. For example, studies of visual discrimination and 
learning have found that highly anxious subjects are less 
sensitive to visual stimulation (Goldstone, 1955) and are less 
discriminating of visual detail (Korchin, Singer, and Ballard, 
1951; Korchin and Basowitz, 1954). On the other hand, many 
studies of anxiety have used experimental manipulations simi- 
lar to studies of stress (e.g., electric shock and performance- 
failure feedback). Tris body of research indicates that anxiety, 
like psychological szress, interferes with visual discrimination’ 
(Eriksen and Wechsler, 1955), motor performance involving“ 
vigilance (Wachtel, 1968), and intellectual test performance 
(Mandler and Sarason, 1952; Sarason, Mandler, and ae hill, 
1952; Wine, 1971)." 


Physiological Arousal. Although arousal is a physical rather 
than psychological state of the organism, the concepts of 
stress, anxiety, and arousal are complementary aspects of 
human functioning [Schlosberg, 1954; Duffy, 1962). During 
periods of threat, individuals become physiologically activated 
in addition to experisncing psychic stress and anxiety. In fact, it 
is likely that arousal is ultimately responsible for the behavioral 
effects observed under conditions of stress and anxiety, al- 
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though there is still considerable debate about whether arousal - 
precedes cr follows from more cognitively based emotional 
reactions (Schachter and Singer, 1962; Zajonc, 1980). 


Arousal re: earchers have investigated many of the same 
aspects of human functioning as those working in the areas of 
stress andanxiety. Frequently studied are the effects of arousal 
upon perception (Duffy, 1932, 1962; Bacon, 1974; Pallak etal., 
1975), leaning (Yerkes end Dodson, 1908; Berry, 1962; Obrist, 
1962; Kletasmith and Kaplan, 1963; Eysenck, 1975), and motor 
performance (Thorner, Gibbs, and Gibbs, 1942; Huxtable, Z 
White, anc McCartor, 1946; Stennett, 1957). As summarized by 
Easterbrock (1959), the affect of arousal upon perception is tou 
narrow the range of cues processed by decreasing sensitivity to 
peripheral Sues. In terms of learning and performance, arousal 
may also reduce flexib lity and induce responses that are 
well-learned or habitueted (see Duffy, 1962; Broadbent, 1971; 
Eysenck, 1376; for reviews). 


Disaster Research. Wnile research on stress, anxiety, and 
arousal has been primerily laboratory-based, the largest source 
of field data related to threat comes from disaster-research 
studies. In=he early 1950s, the U.S. government sponsored 
studies of <ommunities that experienced tornadoes (Wallace, 
1956}, floods (Danzig, hayer, and Galanter, 1958), major coal 
mining accdents (Beach and Lucas, 1963), and other disasters. 
While this Fterature prcvides some insight into the reactions of 
individuals n threat situations, the evidence is often anecdotal 
and speculative. Nonetheless, from the available case studies 
and clinicalanalyses of bshavior in disaster situations, two 
themes are prevalent. First, most authors agree that the 
primary ps\ chological effects of crisis are to create feelings of 
vstress and anxiety in affected individuals (Bettelheim, 1943; 
Boder, 1954; Janis, 19&4, 1962; Menninger, 1954; Glass, 1955; 
Wallace, 1656; Wolfenstein, 1957; Withey, 1962; Beach and 
Lucas, 1963). Second, the anxiety and stress brought on by a 
crisis elicits behavioral responses of withdrawal (Menninger, 
1954; Glas: , 1955), reductions in critical information processing 
(Menninge- 1952; Danzig et al., 1958), and constriction in / 
behavioral ssponses (Menninger, 1952; Glass, 1955). Ina 
review of tF e disaster studies, Withey (1962: 118), for example, 
concluded shat the anxiety individuals experience in crisis 
situations le ads to "a narrowing of the perceptual field and a 
limitation o the information that can or will be received” end 
that a morepersistent threat may lead to even “greater \ 
constrictior of cognition, rigidity of response, and primitive 
forms of reaction.” 
t 
Summary of Individuel Effects 


We have orly briefly reviewed the extensive body of research 
that relates io individua responses in threat situations. How- 
ever, because the convargence of data across the research 
areas is so strong, it is cossible to construct a summary model. 
Figure 2 depicts relatiorships between the theoretical con- 
structs of sess, anxiety, physiological arousal, and cognitive 
and behavicral effects. “hree aspects of this model are central: 
(1) the link Eetween threat situations and psychological stress 
and anxiety (2) the nature of cognitive manifestations of 
stress/anxiety/arousal; end (3) the link between cognitive man- 
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Psychologica! 
Stress & Anxiety 
Physiological 
Arousal 


Threat ———>- 











Cognitive/Motivational Behavioral Consequences 
Manifestations 
1. Performance decrement when 


1. Restriction in Information Processing dominant level responses are 
Se inappropriate for performance 
A) Reliance upon internal hypotheses and 
prior expectations 2. Performance increment when 
dominant cues/responses are 
B) Attention to dominant or central cues and appropriate for performance 


away from peripheral cues 
2. Constnction in Control 


A) Tendency toward emitting well-learned or 
dominant responses 


B} increased drive 


Figure 2. A model of ir dividual response to threat. 


ifestations of stress/anxiety/arousal and properties of individual 
behavior. 


As shown in Figure 2, it is posited that threat leads to psycholog- 
ical stress and anxiety. This linkage is explicit in the disaster 
literature since symptoms of psychological stress and anxiety 
are found to be widespread in communities afflicted by disas- 
ter. This linkage is also implicit in the experimental literature, 
because manipulations such as electrical shock, failure feed- 
back, excessive time pressure, and threatening ambience are 
unpleasant, personally aversive events. 


A second important feature of the model depicted in Figure 2 
concerns the cognitive and motivational manifestations of 
psychological stress, anxiety, and arousal. The effects of these 
factors can be delineated between information and control 
processes. in threat situations, restrictions in information have 
been shown to result from tendencies on the part of individuals 
to emphasize prior expectations or internal hypotheses about 
their environment (Postman and Bruner, 1948; Postman and 
Brown, 1952; Smock, 1955), and from tendencies to narrow 
attention to include dominant cues and exclude peripheral cues 
(Easterbrook, 1959; Wachtel, 1968; Wine, 1971; Eysenck, 
1976). Likewise, constrictions in contro! correspond to the 
tendency of individuals to emit dominant, well-learned or 

. habituated responses in threat situations (Beier, 1951; Cowen, 
1952a, 1952b; Farber and Spence, 1953; Schaffer, 1954; 
Castaneda and Palermo, 1955; Eriksen and Wechsler, 1955; 
Pronko and Leith, 1956; Palermo, 1957; Zajonc, 1965; Pallak et 
al., 1975). 


A final aspect of the model that bears discussion is the link 
between the cognitive and behavioral consequences of threat 
situations. In the disaster literature, anecdotal evidence Has 
suggested that threatened individuals may fail to heed warn- 
ings or follow directions (Wolfenstein, 1957) and may even 
freeze up” or fixate in their behaviors (Glass, 1955). These 
observations are consistent with findings from experimental 
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psychology that suggest that psychological stress, anxiety, and 
arousal often result in poor task performance and a tendency to 
persevere in well-learnec courses of action. Significantly, how- 
ever, the psychological iterature cautions that the performance 
effects of Sress, anxiety, and arousal are not general. Whether 
an individud performs é task well in a threat situation depends 
on performance relevarit cues being central in the environment 
(as opposec to peripheral) and on performance relevant re- 
sponses beng dominart for the individual. This of course 
means that=hreats resulting from common or familiar problems 
may induce-effective caping responses from individuals, while 
threats arising from radical environmental change may bring on 
amaladapti~e reaction. This also means that practice or drill may 
not lead to e ffective coping mechanisms, except when the 
parametersof threat situations are well known or when the 
drills can, in fact, train irdividuals for cognitive flexibility under 
adverse circumstances. 


GROUP-LEJ/EL EFFECTS 


Threats to tne interest end purposes of groups often occur, 
some so se~ere as to cause the breakup of a collectivity or loss 
to each of IS members. For this reason, there may be parallels 
between the individual-level effects of threat and effects on 
the group level of analysis. However, because group research 
has not directly investigated this issue, it is necessary to 
examine se~eral seemingly divergent subareas in order to 
explore suca parallels. 


The Effectsæf Threat upon Group Cohesiveness 


One of the bng accepted hypotheses of group behavior is that 
an external threat draws group members together and in- 
creases groap cohesiveness. Much of the research supporting 
this contenton comes f-om studies of intergroup conflict. The 
best knownand one of the earliest illustrations of this effect 
was Sherif’s boys’ camp studies (Sherif and Sherif, 1953; 
Sherif et al., 1961). When two groups were placed in a 
competitivesituation, tre sociometric choices of group mem- 
bers shifteccto an intrag-oup basis, with very few affective or 
social linkag=s persisting across the competitive groups. The 
rivalry betwen groups appeared to increase the liking and 
social bonds within each group and such positive intragroup 
affect was drectly associated with intergroup hostility. Al- 
though sorr= researchers (e.g., Rabbie and Wilkins, 1971; 
Rabbie and Huggen, 1974) have contested these findings on 
the groundsthat they result from a relatively uncontrolled field 
experiment, Jaboratory experiments in which intergroup rivalry 
is manipulated also supcort Sherif’s early conclusions (see 
Dion, 1979, ora review,. 


Although ccmpetition between groups has been found to 
increase intragroup cohesiveness, this does not mean that 
adversity alays draws group members together. When two 
groups compete for rescurces, the losing group may suffer a 
decrease in mtragroup cohesiveness, while the winners may 
increase ther cohesion “urther (Wilson and Miller, 1961; Ryen 
and Kahn, 1£75; Worchel, Lind, and Kaufman, 1975). Thus, 
competitionzhat threatens the loss of resources can lead to 
increased cchesiveness while the actuality of such a loss may 
lead to dissension. It would seem, therefore, that intergroup - 
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rivalry may focus attention on intragroup relationships and make 
group membership more salient, but it can only assure a 

relatively shor-term increase in cohesiveness. More sustained, 
cohesiveness may result from successful competition. | 


The literature on group problem sclving also addresses the 
intragroup consequences of group success or failure, although 
these data are derived from task performance rather than 
competition with a rival group. A large number of studies have 
found success on a group task to lead to positive affect toward 
other members of the group while task failure reduces intra- 
group cohesiveness (see Shaw, 1976; Zander, 1979; for re- 
views). There are some exceptions to this general finding, but 
few studies have demonstrated that group failure leads to 
increased cohesion, and such increases could be viewed as a 
short-term reaction rather than a long-run consequence of 
failure. 


Insummary, an outside threat is posited to lead to an Increase In 
the salience of intragroup relationships and a decrease in 
intergroup ties. This increased focus upon intragroup member- 
ship and processes will generally also lead to an increase in 
cohesiveness and liking for other group members. However, 
we would hycothesize that increases in cohesiveness may be 
short-lived if a group fails to meet outside challenges, either in 
terms of an intergroup rivalry or a problem facing the group. In 
the case of sustained and clear-cut failure, the increased 
focusing upon in-group process may only serve to exacerbate a 
loss In cohesiveness. On the other hand, a group which is 
successful, or at least not failing to meet an outside challenge, 
may sustain cohesiveness at a high level. 


The Effect of Threat upon Group Leadership and Control 


Although group membership by Itself can be stress reducing 
(Schachter, 1959), an external threat facing a group would be 
expected to raise anxiety about the attainment of group goals 
and individual interests as they relate to collective achieve- 
ments. One way to meet such an outside challenge or reduce 
the threat might be increased reliance upon a group leader. 


The effect of external threat upon leadership is not straightfor- 
ward. Worchel, Andreoli, and Folger (1977) found that mem- 
bers of competing groups identified fewer members as leaders 
than did members of cooperating groups, implying a centraliza- 
tion of authority under threat. However, in Hamblin’s (1958) 
research, groups were exposed to an outside threat or crisis, 
and he observed the replacement rather than a strengthening 
of existing group leadership. The threat in Hamblin’s study 
consisted of.radical changes in the rules of an experimental 
game, making it impossible fora group to succeed on the task or 
even to predict what behaviors were necessary for group 
success. In this experiment, there was a tendency for those 
who were initially most influential to lose some of their power 
and for those who were initially second in group influence to 
attain the leadership role. Other research.by Hollander and his 
associates showed that a failure experience increased the 
influence of an elected leader but not that of an appointed 
leader (Hollander, Fallon, and Edwards, 1974). However, even 
for elected leaders, continued failure caused a significant 
erosion in their influence over time. 
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From existing data, it cen be hypothesized that external threat 
focuses the attention of group members upon the actions of a 
leader and ethers high in influence. If external threat is trans- 
lated into a=lear-cut fai ure experience, the leader may be 
blamed anc his or her influence reduced. However, replace- 
ment of the group leader does not necessarily mean a decen- 
tralization o7 power within the group. If anything, an external 
threat prob: bly increases reliance upon those high in influence, 
and, as Harablin (1958) aas shown, failure may cause those 
who alread= possess substantial influence (e.g., second In 
power) to gain in power, while those with the least initial 
influence continue to rely on others. 


Research on leadershic and group threat appears to contradict 
observatiors that suppcrt for leadérs increases under threaten- 
ing situatiors. For exar pe, it has been hypothesized that 
support fora national leader increases during times of war 
(Hertzler, 1£40; Korten, 1962) and that the influence of labor 
leaders incr=ases during a strike against management (Walton 
and McKerge, 1965). How are these observations reconciled 
with the av. jlable literatu-e on group behavior? 


some of the confusion ọn this topic results from the lack of 
distinction Eetween external threat and failure. In real-world 
settings, th eat may persist for a long period of time before 
failure information is received, allowing a leader to take action or 
mobilize ef rts before any negative consequences have mate- 
rialized. In contrast, most laboratory experiments have manipu- 
lated failureinformatior so that the erosion of collective goals 
orinterests Nas already occurred. A second difference between 
laboratory s:udies and real-world observations has to do with 
the externa nature of a threat. In experimental studies using 
failure expejience, it is not often clear whether a threat to 
collective welfare is due to an external force or internal incom- 
petence. [r= leader mav therefore be justifiably blamed whena 
group fails cr cannot solve a problem. In ccntrast, many of the 
most salien examples of threat in the real world (e.g., warfare) 
are clearly irtroduced by an external agent. Leaders are rarely 
blamed for provoking a war or precipitating a strike, although 
they are sometimes accused of not taking strong enough action 
to alleviate he outside tireat. Thus, support for group leaders in 
real-world sattings may stem from the external attribution of a 
setback as well as the anticipation of eventual goal achieve- 
ment. In cot trast, laboratory evidence of derogation of the 
leader may stem from tne internal attribution of threat and the 
anticipation Df failure. 


The Effect cf Threat upon Pressures toward Uniformity 


Early theoretical work bv Festinger (1950) posited that pres- 
sures toward uniformity arise because group members per- 
ceive uniformity as necessary to move toward a collective goal. 
Festinger hr pothesized that groups will exert pressure upon 
deviants in crder to reach consensus on opinions and beliefs 
and that pressures for uniformity will increase as a collective 
goal increasss in importance or as group members become 
increasingly dependent upon the group. Thus, as a logical 
extension, i would seem that a threat to group interests would 
also heighten pressures toward uniformity. 


Festinger pcsited that when individuals deviate on important 
issues the coup will increase communication with and exert 
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pressure upon the deviant to change. However, if the deviant 
fails to come into line with the rest of the group, communication 
may become sharply reduced and he or she may become 
excluded from important group tasks. In an elegant empirical 
study, Schachter (1951) validated Festinger’s predicted 
changes in communication with deviants and showed how 
pressures for uniformity can lead to exclusion of deviants from 
vital group functions, In a cross-cultural study, Schachter et al. 
(1954) also showed that pressures for uniformity increase as a 
group goal is threatened and that such pressures increase as 
the magnitude of threat or value of the goal increases. 


Janis’ (1972) historical analysis of top-level decision-making 
groups can also be interpreted in terms of the effect of threat 
upon pressures for uniformity. Janis posited that many of the 
worst decisions by the U.S. government (e.g., the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, the decision to cross the 38th Parallel during the 
Korean War, and the escalation of the Vietnam War) were a 
product of “groupthink.” As defined, groupthink is a syndrome 
of process characteristics present in highly cohesive policy 
groups. But at the heart of the groupthink syndrome are the 
outcroppings of pressures toward uniformity, such as direct 
influence upon group members whose opinions deviate from 
consensus beliefs, self-censorship of deviant beliefs by group 
members, exclusion of divergent information or possible critical 
input to the group, and a shared illusion of unanimity concerning 
central beliefs or collective judgments. While Janis (1972) 
portrays these processes as a product of group cohesiveness, 
they can be viewed simply as indications of pressures for 
uniformity. Moreover, in each of the cases used by Janis to 
illustrate groupthink, an external threat was present. Thus, it 
may be prudent to consider threat as the variable that initiates 
pressures for uniformity rather than group cohesiveness, as 
originally formulated by Janis. Adding some support to this 
position is an experiment by Flowers (1977) in which increased 
group cohesiveness did not adversely affect decision pro- 
cesses as predicted by Janis’ model. 


Summary of Group Effects 


Figure 3 outlines some of the principal effects of an extemal 
threat upon group processes. When a threat has been attrib- 
uted to an external source and it is thought likely for a group to 
successfully meet the threat, then increased cohesiveness, 
leadership support, and pressure for uniformity is predicted. 
The group will seek consensus and In so doing will generally 
support the policies or position of the existing group leadership. 
Reaching consensus, however, will often entail the restriction 
of information, ignoring divergent solutions and downplaying 


Increased Cohesiveness 
Leadership Support — je 
Pressure for Uniformity 


Restriction of Information 
Constriction of Control 








Decreased Cohesiveness 5 Input of New Information 
Leadership Instability Loosening of Control 
Dissensions 





Figure 3. A model of croup response to threat. 
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Threat-Rigidity Effects 


the role of deviant positians. Consensus seeking also involves a 

constriction of control, such that the opinions of the dominant 

members may prevail end their influence may become more 

centralized. Such changes in information and control processes 
_ may, of course, lead to faulty group decision making. 


If a threat is attributed =o internal deficiencies or the group is 
perceived as unlikely tc succeed, then neither cohesiveness 
nor consensus are likely to follow. Failure experiences breed 
dissensus and leadersfip instability, both of which can be 
viewed as providing new information or a loosening of control. 
What frequently follows from such instability is the appearance 
of new leaders or group consensus, which promises a tum- 
around of group fortunes and/or success against the external 
threat. 


ORGANIZATION-LEVEL EFFECTS 


The study of threat to crganizational systems can draw upon 
several research literatures. Research on natural disasters has 
been extended to the analysis of organizational responses to 
crisis (e.g., Brouillette and Quarantelli, 1971; Turner, 1976). 
Likewise, political scientists have been concemed with how 
governmental bodies react to national threats and how crisis 
decision making may deviate from a rational-choice model 
(Snyder and Paige, 1958; Hermann, 1963; Holsti, 1971; Paige, 
1972). Finally, of late thare has been increasing attention 
devoted to decline processes in public organizations, brought 
on by budgetary cutbacxs in universities (Rubin, 1977; Manns 
and March, 1978) and governmental agencies (Mitnick, 1978; 
Bozeman and Slusher, 1979). In the private sector, there has 
been a similar concern with industrial decline or retrenchment 
(Khandwalla, 1972; Schendel, Patton, and Riggs, 1976; Star- 
buck and Hedberg, 1977; Starbuck, Greve, and Hedberg, 1978; 
Whetten, 1980). In mary cases, severe resource constraints 
have created a situatior in which the welfare or viability of an 
organization is threatenad. 


Crisis or Threat? 


Much of the organization-level work on threat has made use of 
the theoretical construct of crisis. The most prevalent definition 
is Hermann's (1963) classification in which a crisis is said to 
occur when three conditions are present: 1) there is a major 
threat to system survival;4{2) there is little time to react; and (3) 
the threat is unanticipated. This three-part scheme has en- 
dured within this literature, even though empirical support for 
the scheme has been limited. For example, perceptions by U.S. 
State Department officials of the characteristics of a crisis did 
not reveal such a tripart te classification (Lentner, 1972). Nota- 
bly missing from the Foreign Service officers’ perceptions of 
crisis were opinions that a threat must be unanticipated to 
constitute a crisis. Even Hermann's (1965} own research did not 
confirm the anticipation dimension of the definition of crisis. As 
a result, some researchers have substituted the idea that a 
„Æfisis must be ill-structured rather than unanticipated (e.g., 
Tümer, 1976), or that a crisis is perceived when thereis a - 
disruption for which no specific plans have been made (Billings, 
Milburn, and Schaalman, 1980). Meanwhile, other researchers 
have attached the crisis label to a range of phenomena suchas 
‘information overload (M eier, 1962) and financial adversity (Ru- 
bin, 1977; Starbuck and Hedberg, 1977). For simplicity, we will 
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avoid any syndrome-like definition of crisis and will instead deal 
with the effects of threat. In our view, threat is probably the 
driving force behind most of the events that the term crisis 
attempts to explain. Although time pressure or anticipation may 
interact with threat in affecting actions, most research has 
shown a simple, direct effect of the extent of potential loss 
upon the perception of a crisis (e.g., Lentner, 1972; Billings, 
Milburn, and Schaalman, 1980). — 


The Effect of Threat upon Informational Processes 


In research on decision making during international conflicts it 
has been posited that a threat to security results in a restriction 
of the number of alternatives considered by policy makers 
(Snyder and Paige, 1958; North etal., 1963; Holsti, 1964). The 
reason fora restriction in alternatives is not yet clear. Smart and 
Vertinsky (1977) suggested that fewer sources of information 
are consulted in a crisis, which explains why there are fewer 
alternatives available. In contrast, Williams (1957) proposed that 
new information that cannot be easily assimilated to informa- 
tion already possessed is assigned a low value. The net effect 
of this tendency is to restrict alternatives to those that are 
similar to information that the organization already possesses 
and, as Paige (1972) observed, for decision makers to rely 
heavily on past experience or prior knowledge. 


As we noted in our discussion of individual-level effects, there 
is a tendency for individuals to identify a dominant and familiar 
precept ina threat situation and then to assimilate new informa- 
tion into it. This tendency has also been observed by re- 
searchers who have sought to understand governmental deci- 
sion making under threat. Holsti (1971), forexample, noted that 
policy makers tend to adopt a single approach to problem 
solving and then supplement this mode of problem solving by 
collecting objective information supporting it. He further noted 
the tendency for policy makers, confronted by threat, to 
simplify and stereotype assessments of the situation. Ina 
similar vein, Lasswell et al. (1949) found an effect of.external 
threat upon the simplification of language. By content analyzing 
editorials in prominent newspapers from various countries, he 
found that when these countries were confronted with serious 
international threats, the editorial content of newspapers 
tended to become simplified and repetitious. Suedfeld and 
Tetlock (1977), in a content analysis of public speeches and 
diplomatic communications, also found a reduction in cognitive 
complexity In conflict situations leading to the outbreak of war. 


Although an external threat appears to produce simplification 
and a reduction in alternatives considered by policy makers, it 
does not appear to reduce search behavior. The available data 
on search activity indicate that search for information follows a 
wave pattern over time. Initially, at the detection of a threat, 
more information is sought to confirm the presence of the 
threat. This tendency was vividly illustrated by officials at Pearl 
Harbor prior to the Japanese attack. When these officials first 
learned of the possibility of an attack, they searched intensively 
for information to confirm the existence of the threat 
(Wholstetter, 1962; Paige, 1972). However, as the threat 
became a reality, the search for information appeared to 
decrease. This reduction in search could have been due to the 
overloading of communication channels that often occurs at 
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the onseto threat. Holsti (1964), for example, found evidence 
of informatbn overload .n the crisis preceding World War |. The 
central decision units were physically overloaded, and, hence, 
informationssearch attempts were blocked. North et al. (1 963) 
found a sinclar occurrence in their study of the crisis preceding 
World War!. as did Williams (1957) in his study of cemmunica- 
tion patterns in a natural disaster. 


search for information may reintensify as soon as a decision 
has been made on how to cope with a threat. However, the 
type of information soucht is not information on alternatives nor 
informationabout the threat, but instead is support information 
confirming policy choices that have already been made. For 
example, Paige (1972), in his study of Korean and Cuban 
decisions, found that when confronted with crisis decisions, 
decision mexers solicited advice from subordinates, presuma- 
bly only to confirm their decision outcomes or preferences. 

, Vv similarly, Rubin (1977) found an increased search for informa- 
tion by merrbers of university departments who were faced 
with severe-financiail-cuzback decisions. She attributed the 
increase in information search to both the decreased tolerance 
for error in cutback decisions and the need to justify decisions, 
once they a e made. Ons might interpret the behavior of the 
secretary of state during the Cuban missile crisis in a similar 
way. Larsor (1963), for example, noted that the U.S. secretary 
of state com municated with over 75 governments during the 
Cuban missle crisis, and these communication efforts may 
have been imtended to collect information supporting the U.S. 
position. 


The preceding discussion suggests that an external threat can 
have a somewhat paradoxical impact on information processes 
within an organization. As we have noted, search for informa- 
tion may chenge as a threat develops, from an initial flurry when 
a threat is recognized, tc a low point as channels become 
overloaded, and on to a second peak as decisions are confirmed 
or implemerted. However; throughout these changes in infor- 
mation searzh, the number of genuinely new or novel altema- 
tives consid2red by the organization may still be relatively low. 
Even when search is increased, information received is likely to 
be similar tcthat of the past, due to heavy reliance on standard 
operating procedures, previous ways of understanding, or 
communication that is Icw in complexity (Starbuck, Greve, and 
Hedberg, 1578). 


Control Prozesses 


A second mujor effect o“ threat appears to be a mechanistic 
shift (Burns and Stalker, 1961) in which there is increased 
centralizatio1 of authority, more extensive formalization, and 
standardizaton of procedures. Although many researchers 
have noted fhese organizational reactions to threat (Hermann, 
1965; Smartand Vertinsky, 1977; Bozeman and Slusher, 1979), 
very limited attention has been paid to why the effects have 
been observad. It seems logical that when threat confronts an 
organization, a major concern would be the enhancement of 
control and coordination of organizational action. In general, as 
the Importarce of decisions increases, they are made at 
progressivel ~ higher levels within an organizational hierarchy, 
presumably secause top-level decision making is less likely to 
differ from tne core values or goals of the erganization (Kanter, 
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1977). Similarly, increased formalization and standardization of 
procedures can insure coordination of organizational action 
when lower-level participants must carry out the decisions of 
others (Katz and Kahn, 1978). Thus, because threat makes 
salient the possibility of substantial error or loss, we should 
expect increases in both organizational coordination and con- 
trol. 


The centralization of authority in response to crisis is the most 
widely acknowledged aspect of the mechanistic shift. Her- 
mann (1963) argued that increased centralization is manifested 
by contraction in authority, reduction in the number of decision 
participants, and decision making at higher levels of the organi- 
zation. In his simulation studies, he found no actual reduction in 
the number of decision makers during a crisis decision (al- 
though contraction possibilities were limited in his expen- 
menta! groups of five persons), but he did find a perceived 
reduction in the number of participants. In case studies of 
international crises, Paige (1972) and Holsti (1971) did finda 
reduction in the size of decision bodies during times of threat. 
Likewise, the data of Starbuck, Greve, and Hedberg (1978) ina 
case study of a declining firm, Rubin’s (1977) research on 
responses to budget cutbacks in universities, and Khandwalla’s 
(1972) research on organizational response to malevolent envi- 
ronments all show increasing centralization in times of threat. 
Pfeffer and Leblebici (1973) found that a stressful environment 
with a high degree of market competition, coupled with a rapid 
degree of environmental change, was associated with taller 
organizational structures and increased review and control of 
decision making. 


An interesting exception to the centralization effect was found 
by Brouillette and Quarantelli (1971) in their investigation of 
how organizations deal with natural disasters. They found that 
divisions or units of public-work organizations became more 
autonomous during a threat period, decisions being made 
without consultation with higher officials. However, within 
each of these autonomous units an informal administrative core 
amerged to make decisions, suggesting that debureaucratiza- 
tion may be accompanied by increased centralization within 
each of the units. The key point may be that the centralization 
may vary according to whether the threat affects a subunit oran 
entire organization. 


As an extension of the Brouillette and Quarantelli findings, one 
might hypothesize that a threat may force a control response 
that results in the strengthening of tightly coupled links within 
organizations and the dissolution of weak links. Therefore, in a 
diversified or decentralized organization, a threat may induce a 
control response that dissolves weak links to the top while 
strengthening intraunit links, giving the appearance of a de- 
bureaucratization process. In contrast, within a functional or 
traditionally structured organization, threat.may stimulate a 
control response that strengthens links to the top while dissolv- 
ing weak links between departments or units, producing amore 
obviously centralized structure. This hypothesized strengthen- 
ing of strong links and weakening of loose links between 
departments and levels of an organization would be analogous 
to the observed dominant-response effect (Zajonc, 1965) at the 
individual level of analysis. 
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Other indications of a mechanistic shift in response to threat 
include an Mcreased use of formalized procedures and greater 
standardization of activ tias. In Rubin's (1977) study of re- 
sponses ofa university to budget cutbacks, departments 
tended to 5e more explizit decision-making criteria and sys- 
temized their allocation criteria. Similarly, ina study of corporate 
turnaroundstrategies (Schendel, Patton, and Riggs, 19786), 
firms made profit respcnsibilities more explicit in response to 
profit declire. Also, Khandwalla (1972) found that organizations, 
when facec with adverse environmental conditions, increased 
the use of standardized and routinized practices. Finally, a 
laboratory Gmulation by Bourgeois, McAllister, and Mitchell 
(1978) showed that business students actually preferred 
mechanistic over organ c structures when acting as a manager 
facing turbrlent enviror ments. 


Thus, three appears to ba accompanied by a change in 
organizational structure that resembles a mechanistic shift. 
This change is evident in increased centralization, formalization, 
standardizacion and routinization. From available evidence at the 
organizatioral level, the shift to a more rigid structure seems to 
be due to decision makers’ attempts to enhance control so as to 
insure that organizational members act in a concerted way in 
meeting a trreat situation. 


Dominance of Efficiency Concerns 


There is some support for the predominance of efficiency 
concerns inesorganizatiors during times of threat. Efficiency 
concerns are manifested in the tightening of available budgets, 
increased emphasis on zost cutting, and intensification of 
efforts to insure accounzability. These effects are often brought 
about by a Svere declire in performance and a reduction in 
Slack resou ces within the organization. Fer example, Starbuck 
and Hedber's (1977) case study data indicate that decline is 
accompanied by a high premium placed upon efficiency mea- 
sures. The iwo compan es in their sample used temporary 
expedients such as cost cutting, budget tightening and the 
restriction Cf marginal activities to deal with severe financial 
adversity. S-milarly, Schandel, Patton, and Riggs (1976) docu- 
mented the ncreased use of firings and greater budget and cost 
control as measures employed by companies faced by persis- 
tent declineéin market performance. Rubin’s (1977) study of 
universities plagued by budget cutbacks indicates a similar 
tendency wth respect to the dominance of efficiency con- 
cems. In unversities facad with financial ccnstraints, allocation 
critena for resource dist7ibution become highly salient. Finally, 
Bozeman ard Slusher (1979) noted that in times of sustained 
resource scarcity in the public sector there is increased 
technological efficiency and increased pressures for accounta- 
bility which nay, in turn, eliminate the use of creative or novel 
strategies ir decision making. 


Summary cf Organized Effects 


Figure 4 summarizes the predicted effects of threat on 
organization-level phencmena. As shown in the figure, threat 
has generally been conceived as a result of an adverse condition 
in the envir@ment, such as resource scarcity, competition, or 
reduction in _he size of the market. The consequences of threat 
on the orgarization can be placed in three groups. First, due to 
an overload 2f communization channels, reliance on prior 
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Figure 4, A model of crganizational reaponse to threat. 


knowledge, and a reduction in communication complexity, 
there may be a restriction In the information-processing capac- 
ity of the organization. Second, dus to a centralization of 
authority and increased formalization of procedures, there may 
be a constriction in control. Finally, there may be increased 
efforts to conserve resources within the system through 
cost-cutting and efforts for greater efficiency. 


TOWARD A MULTILEVEL THEORY 


Ina review of the evidence, the threat-rigidity thesis finds 
support at multiple levels of analysis. At the individual level, 
there are strong indications of constrictions tn information 
processing and behavioral response in the face of threat. At the 
group level, there is evidence of similar effects when a threat is 
perceived as external to the group and when there is some 
expectation of successfully resisting the threat. Finally, at the 
organization level, there is evidence of a mechanistic shift, 
restricting information and moving control to higher levels inthe 
system. Although the concepts and operationalization of ef- 
fects vary both within and especially between levels of analysis, 
it does appear possibie to draw some generalizations from the 
data. 


At present, most of the evidence underlying the threat-rigidity 
thesis is interpreted in psychological or sociological theories at 
either micro- or macro-levels of analysis. For example, there are 
delimited or ’’middle-range” theories (Merton, 1967) about how 
individuals react to stress, how groups deal with failure experi- 
ences, and haw organizations cope with adversity. The advan- 
tage of these delimited models is that they allow a rather 
fine-grained analysis of a particular subject group and capitalize 
on preexisting disciplinary boundaries. The primary disadvan- 
tage of these delimited models is that they are level-specific 
and tend to restrict our ability to see general patterns across 
social entities. 


A Systems Approach 


Given the generality of threat-rigidity effects, a systems-theory 
explanation would seem appealing. One could treat each entity, 
be it an individual, group, or organization, as a relatively autono- 
mous system attempting to cope with its own idiosyncratic 
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environmer t. The relatively consistent findings at the three 
levels of aralysis woulc thus support a general explanation of 
reactions tc threat, in language that is devoid of psychological or 
sociologica. terms but is instead translated into the description 
of general social systems (e.g., Miller, 1978). 


As an example of a systems explanation, one could utilize a 
fundamental principle cf cybernetics to show how rigidity can 
result from threat. First, as outlined by Weiner (1948) and Ashby 
(1956), the aumber of cutput discriminations of a system ii.e., 
its behavio-<al repertoire) is limited by the variety of information 
inherent in ts input. Second, as is well known (e.g., Arrow, 
1974), thers are costs associated with the gathering, use, and 
maintenance of information by a system. Thus, under a threat 
situation, a system is likaly to economize in information process- 
ing by decraasing the use of nonessential peripheral channels 
and by reducing the number and complexity of information 
codes empoyed. Such a reduction in complexity and variety of 
input may, zherefore, lead to a concomitant reduction in system 
response capability or a narrowing in the behavioral repertoire. 


Using the systems metaphor, it can also be seen how the 
effect of threat upon internal control mechanisms may induce 
system rigidity. Under threat, the necessity of system response 
is great, anc input processes may be subordinated to output and 
control proe esses. Information channels and codes that are 
normally used for inputting information from the environment 
may becorre occupied by signals aimed at controlling and 
coordinating the behavior of system subunits. Again, the effect 
of increased control may be to decrease discnminability and 
thereby nawow the bef avioral repertoire. 


By mixing the systems approach with a social-evolutionary 
perspective (e.g., Campbell, 1965; Weick, 1979), it is easy to 
see how pethological responses can develop in the face of 
environmextal change. When a threat occurs, the entity fo- 
cuses attertion on the source of danger, economizing on 
nonrelevan input and processing functions and responding 
with well-learned or saliant behavioral responses. While sucha 
response p: ttern works well for threats of a known or repeated 
nature (for which a well-learned response is likely to be correct), 
itis less appropriate forthreats of unknown dimensions. A 
change in tre basic patterning or cause-effect relations in an ° 
environment requires diversity in input mechanisms and variety 
_ In response. For example, when market parameters change or 
task and leaning environments are radically different, the entity 
cannot adar tby narrowing its input and response repertoire. As 
noted by acvocates of ¢social-evolutionary models (e.g., 
Campbell, “965; Weick. 1979; Aldrich, 1979), only variety in 
input and diversity in response insures survival under conditions 
of radical change. 


Cross-Level Effects 


As we have noted, disc plinary theories (e.g., psychological or 
sociologica models of stress and coping) can provide an 
in-depth analysis of single-level phenomena, while a systems 
approach c.in address generalities that appear across levels of 
analysis. Wnatis missing in both these perspectives, however, 
is an understanding of effects that cross levels of analysis. Are 
there, for example, individual effects that affect group pro- 
cesses undr threat or group processes that affect organiza- 
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tional responses to threat? Such questions are difficult to 
answer but may in fact explain much of the consistency of 
threat-ngidity effects that appear to cross levels of analysis. 


Individual-Levei Effects in Group Settings 


When individuals are brought together to reach a decision about 
an issue (e.g., in a policy-making group), the inputs or knowl- 
edge brought to the decision are, in large part, the cognitions 
and information of individuals. Although group interaction may 
become a new Input of Its own, the abilities and skills of group 
members are crucial to group performance (Shaw, 1976). Even 
some of the group processes themselves may depend on the 
array of individual characteristics brought into the group setting. 
Polarization effects, for example, depend upon the diversity and 
extremity of opinion before a group is convened, rather than 
upon a processing feature such as strength of argumentation or 
diffusion of responsibility (Lamm and Myers, 1978). Therefore, 
if individuals restrict their cognitions and narrow their response 
repertoire in threat situations, we should expect similar group- 
level effects. Rather than treating group rigidities as created 
only by social process, at least some of this apparent group- 
level effect may thus be explained by cognitive changes in the 
individuals composing the group. 


Group Effects in Organizational Settings 


Janis (1972), in his work on “groupthink,” has charactenzed 
many decisions and actions in organizations as the product of 
policy-making groups. For top governmental decision making, 
there are formal groups (e.g., The National Security Council) 
ready for use in threat situations, and there are many similar 
counterparts in industry (e.g., weekly meetings of the president 
and executive vice presidents). Given the increase In affiliative 
tendencies in threat situations (Schacter, 1959) and the objec- 
tive need to coordinate policy, it is likely that groups will be 
convened to deal with a threat situation. Thus, any ngidities 
generated by group process under threat may also be man- 
ifested in organizational actions. 


Individual Effects in Organizational Settings 


Although groups are often convened to deal with a crisis 
situation, many major decisions still originate with adminis- 
trators acting alone or in consultation with very few others. For 
example, when organizations seek control in threat situations, 
individual actors are the ones who clamor for influence, and 
they are the ones who refer crucial decisions up the hierarchy. 
A serious threat to an entire organization also challenges the 
interests of Individual actors and may exacerbate the power 
differential between subunits and the administrators who head 
them. Such a threat may result in more centralized control, not 
because of an organizational process or formation of a particular 
coalition, but because top level administrators demand more 
control in coping with the situation. 


Organizational members can be viewed as having central or 
peripheral interests in the welfare of an organization and the 
subunit in which they are employed. Members who tie their 
own personal welfare to that of the organization can therefore 
be expected to act for the organization in relatively the same 
way as they would for their own idiosyncratic interests. Im- 
mersed in their roles as agents of the organization, some top 
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administrators may even act to defend the interests of the 
collectivity when their cwn personal welfare is not immediately 
obvious. In contrast, middle-level administrators frequently 
express mere loyalty ta the organizational subunit or work 
group, whiz the interests of the lowest-level members of the 
organization are often peripheral to the organization. Thus, by 
viewing orcanizational action as a function of the welfare of 
individual actors (cf. Olson, 1968), itis easy to see why 
macro-orgenizational behavior often so closely resembles indi- 
vidual copiag responses. Organizational actions in the environ- 
ment (e.g., reduction of uncertainty and threat) are predicated 
upon the irterests of tcp-level administrators, which are, in 
turn, nearly isomorphic with the welfare of the organization as a 
collectivity Because lower-level personnel have more hetero- 
geneous irmerests, itis also easy to see why a threat situation 
instills greeter coordination and control. Unreliable or divergent 
behavior i=viewed as something to be avoided by top-level 
administra-ors whose interests are more directly threatened. 


The Dual Mature of Threat-Rigidity Effects 


Throughout our discussion of the effects of threat, we have 
focused or possible maladaptive reactions by individuals, 
groups, ansi organizations. We have emphasized that restric- 
tions in infermation anc control may hinder adaptation to new 
environmental conditions, thereby bringing more substantial 
losses to the entity. However, it can be argued that the 
maladaptivs nature of threat-rigidity effects are limited. For 
example, cysfunctions may be most graphically demonstrated 
in laboratosy settings since, in those situations, experimenters 
can abruptly change causal rules so that prior behavior is no 
longer app opriate. In other environments, because causal 
relationships are more stable, it may be functional to rely on 
well-learned theories and action sequences that have been 
reinforced n the past. 


The key to whether a threat-rigidity effect is functional or not 
may rest ou the nature of the threat itself. In crder to accumu- 
late evidence, we necessarily treated threat as a broad con- 
struct that ncluded any impending negative consequences for 
an entity. owever, it may be important to distinguish between 
cases in waich the level of known variables has changed and 
those in wLich basic causal relationships have been altered. As 
shown in Fgure 1, eith2r incremental or radical environmental 
change car cause a threat to an entity. But, depending on the 
source of threat, response rigidities can serve to either reduce 
orintensif, the threat. The net results, of course, can be eithera 
functional edaptation ta the environment ora maladaptive cycle 
of threat-ngidity effects. 


As an exar ple of the dual nature of threat-rigidity effects, it is 
interesting z0 reconsider what happens to organizations in times 
of resource scarcity (Staw and Szwajkowski, 1975). The general 
reaction oforganizatiors to increase efficiency and control 
(Whetten, 1980) would certainly be functional when the 
parameters of the environment are well known and coping 
mechanisras clear. However, when adversity results from a 
radical change in the environment, it may be dysfunctional for 
an organization to tighten controls and press efficiency. In their 
discussion Df the reaction of public agencies to budget re- 
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Among the problems n the literature on organizational 
effectiveness are the cver-reliance on researcher imposed 
criteria of effectiveness and the tendency to measure per- 
ceptions ot effectiveness at only one poirt in time. In this 
study, we examine the changes that occurred in ratings of 
effectiveness by organizational members as their organiza- 
tions devebped through various life cycle stages. Using 18 
simulated organizations, we tracked the changes that oc- 
curred in parceptions of effectiveness related to different 
domains o activity and different levels of analysis. We 
found that, as the orgénizations developed, the importance 
of effectiveness in acquiring inputs gave way to the impor- 
tance of efsctivenessin producing outpvts. Individual ef- 
fectiveness became less important over time while organi- 
zational effctiveness became more important. We draw 
implicatior s for the use of different models of organiza- 
tional effectiveness in future research. 


The concer: of organizational effectiveness is central to the 
investigation of organizational structures, processes, and out- 
puts. Indeet , most research conducted at the organizational 
level of ana_ysis is linked, at least implicitly, to the concept of 
effectiveness (Goodman and Pennings, 1980). The obvious 
inability of researchers zo agree on the defirition and 
operationalration of this construct is, there~ore, ironically 
noteworthy Historically, researchers selectsd measures of 
effectiveness opportun szically. That is, they operationalized 
the constru: t based on the availability of date, and then justified 
the decisior by referencing Isolated empiricel studies that used 
similar measures. The resulting research literature is a plethora 
of unintegraed and nonsumulative findings Steers, 1977). This 
paper argues that the empirical and rhetorical confusion evident 
in this area partially stems from the fact tha: the debate about 
the proper raeasuremert of effectiveness has deflected atten- 
tion from th2 need to examine the meaning cf effectiveness to 
organizatioral members. 


The equally shaotic nature of the theoretica' literature on 
organizatior=al effectiveness stems from authors’ arguments 
over which of the competing definitions anc models of effec- 
tiveness sheuld be adorted universally. The debates between 
advocates c the goal model (Etzioni, 1964; >rice, 1972), the 
resource-ccntro! model {Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967), and 
the internal srocesses mode! (Bennis, 1966; Nadler and 
Tushman, 1380) are now legendary. In addit-on to this dis- 
agreement c ver which domain of organizational activity repre- 
sents the legitimate focus of attention for e-fectiveness 
studies, autors have disagreed over the appropriate level of 
analysis for neasuring tre construct. For example, Scott et al. 
(1978) and Gummings (1980) argued for measuring effective- 
ness at the mdividual level, Van de Ven and Ferry (1980) and 
Pennings ard Goodman (1977) argued for the subunit level, 
Price (1968) and Yuchtrran and Seashore (1967) for the organi- 
zational leve, and Hirsch (1975) and Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) 
for the orga'sizational-ervironment level. These debates over 
domains of. ctivity and lavels of analysis have at times ap- 
peared so be wildering and futile that some éuthors have 
suggested trat the concent of effectiveness has no inherent 
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meaning and should be abandoned as a research topic (Hannan 
and Freeman, 1977b; Goodman, 1979). 


Two recent trends in organizational theory provide some prom- 
ise for resolving the empirical and theoretical confusion sur- 
rounding this construct. The recent emphasis in organizational 
theory on language and meaning (Pondy and Mitroff, 1978; Daft 
and Wiginton, 1979; Weick, 1979) suggests the need to rely 
lass on investigator-imposed definitions of effectiveness and 
more on the meaning that different groups of organizational 
members place on this concept. Further, the recent emphasis 
on organizational life cycles suggests that the judgments and 
perceptions of organizational members change at different 
ha in the organization's development (Kimberly and Miles, 
1980). 


In this paper, we focus attention on these two deficiencies in 
the literature an organizational! effectiveness: (1) the over- 
reliance on researcher-imposed criteria of effectiveness, and 
(2) the tendency to measure perceptions of effectiveness at 
only one point in time. We first bnefly review the subjective 
understanding and life cycles contributions to organizational 
theory and examine the appropnate uses of simulations in 
organizational research. Then a study of organizational effec- 
tiveness across stages of the organizational life cycle, using 
simulated organizations, Is presented. 


Interpretation and Sense Making 


During the past decade, several authors have focused on the 
processes by which organizational members enact and inter- 
pret their environments (Weick, 1977; Brown, 1978; Salancik 
and Pfeffer, 1978). According to these authors, organizational 
realities are not independent of human consciouness but are, 
instead, constituted intersubjectively. Through ongoing social 
organizing processes, a common Informational environment is- 
created that enables participants to make sense out of their 
unique experiences. This social context also provides cues 
regarding the relative importance of environmental stimuli. 
Individuals therefore focus their attention selectively on certain 
features of the environment and, as a result, store more 
information about those features. When asked to evaluate their 
environment, individuals emphasize features about which they 
have the most information (Taylor and Fiske, 1978). 


Treating organizational reality as the product of social enact- 
ment has important research implications. For example, it 
brings into question the legitimacy of the researcher's 
operationalizations of constructs that organizational members 
use to evaluate their experiences. It argues, instead, that 
investigators should elicit from organizational members the 
meanings they attach to these constructs. We would not go so 
far as to argue that the social construction of reality in one 
organization is so unique that it is impossible to generalize. But 
we do propose that there are significant differences in the 
social environments constructed at different life-cycle stages 
and at different hierarchical levels in the organization. To test 
the validity of this assertion, we designed the current study to 
determine whether the meaning that organizational members 
attach to criteria of effectiveness shifts over time and across 
organizational groups. 
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The life-cycles models reviewed were 
those by Downs (1987: 298—309), Lippitt 
and Schmidt (1967}, Scott (1971), Greiner 
{1972), Torbert (1974), Lyden (1975), Katz 
and Kahn (1978), Adizes (1979), and Kim- 
berty (1979). 


2 


Several organizational researchers, in fact, 
acknowledge that the criteria of effective- 
ness utilized by organizational members 
change over time. For example, Kaufman 
(1976), in writing about organizational evo- 
lution, argued that the chief reason for 
organizational demise is that changes in the 
internal or extemal organizational environ- 
ments cause established criteria for self- 
evaluations to become outdated. Similarly, 
Greiner (1972) suggested that when or- 
ganizational members focus on effective- 
ness criteria that were relevant in a past 
stage of the organization’s development, 
the organization begins to stagnate and 
decline. Greiner suggested that in each of 
his proposed stages of development, dif- 
ferent criteria become pertinent as ind- 
cators of success. 


Effectivenessand Life Cycies 


Life Cycles 


In recent years, emphasis has been placed on the need to study 
the early development of organizations. Stinchcombe (1965), 
Kimberly (1380), Miles end Randolph (1980), and others argued 
that the inital “imprinting” establishes parameters that limit 
both the degree and the direction of future development. 
Furthermore, several authors have proposed that, by observing 
the development of organizations through life-cycle stages, it 
may be possible to predict the major problems, decisions, and 
opportunities that an organization will have to face, and to 
provide some suggesticns for appropriate responses (Greiner, 
1972; Torbert, 1974; Lyden, 1975; Lavoie and Culbert, 1978; 
Adizes, 1973; Kimberly, 1979; Miles, 1980). However, most of 


_ the literature on organizations is based on Static assessments of 


mature orgenizations. As Miles (1980:45) observed: 


We know almost nothing about either the evolution of structures and 
processes orthe patterns Df learning and decision-making that occur 
as organizations attempt to move from creation to maturity. 


Ina review Df nine models of organizational life cycles, Quinn 
and Camercn (1980) identified four common stages of devel- 
opment among those modeis.t Organizations in each stage are 
typified by = particular mix of major characteristics. Organiza- 
tions begin na stage, labelled ‘creativity and entrepre- 
neurship,’’ n which mavshalling resources, creating an ideol- 
ogy, and forming an ecclogical niche are emphasized. The 
second stace, the "collectivity stage, includes high commit- 
ment and cc hesion among members, face-to-face communica- 
tion and inf«rmal structures, long hours of dedicated service to 
the organize tion, and an emerging sense of collectivity and 
mission. Ths organizational emphasis is on internal processes 
and practices, rather than on external contingencies. In the third 
stage, ‘formalization and control,” where procedures and 
policies become institutionalized, goals are formalized, conser- 
vatism pred>minates, and flexibility is reduced. The emphasis is 
on efficiency of production. The fourth stage emphasizes _ 


' “glaboration of structure’’ where decentralization, domain ex- 


pansion, ana renewed adaptability occur, and new multipurpose 
subsystems are established. Quinn and Cameron (1980) point 
out that these four stag3s are probably applicable only to the 
early stages of development of organizations. After the ‘‘elab- 
oration of stucture” stage, development is more likely to occur 
metamorpr cally than sequentially. 


Shifting Cr teria of Effectiveness over Life Cycle Stages 


That emphéses change during the life cycle suggests that 
participants perceptions and interpretations of organizational 
effectiveness also may change.? But if we are to discover how 
these perceptions shift, salient features of organizational effec- 
tiveness mist be identified. That is, itis necessary to organize 
the criteria cf effectiveness into meaningful categories. Cam- 
eron (1981), Goodman and Pennings (1980), and others have 
identified th organizatian’s domain of activity as one important 
organizing variable. One useful typology of domains is 
Thompson’: (1967): input activities, technological and trans- 
formation p'ocesses, and output and production activities. 
These domans of activity appear to correspond with commonly 
used criterié of organizational effectiveness (Cameron, 1981). 
Furthermore, a different domain of activity seems to predomi- 
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One reason that changes in the importance 
of effectiveness at different levels of 
analysis is an important Issue is that achiev- 
ing high effectiveness on one level of 
analysis may reduce high effectiveness on 
another level of analysis as an organization 
develops (e.g., collective bargaining may 
Improve effectiveness on the individual 
lavel but may decrease effectiveness on 
the organizational level). Furthermore, 
Hannan and Freeman (1977a, 1977b) 
pointed out that failure in organizations 
frequently is the result of the organization's 
emphasis on the wrong level of analysis 
(i.e. a level in which the important behavior 
does not take place). 


4 


This has become a salient issue in the 
debate over the proper measurement cf 
organizational effectiveness. Writers such 
as Cameron (1978}, Thompson (1967}, and 
Pennings and Goodman (1977) have 
suggested that members of the dominant 
coalition {i.6., major decision makers and 
policy setters} should be used as sources 
for judging organizational effectiveness. 
Van de Ven and Ferry (1980) assurned that 
the most knowledgeable informants about 
the processes, structures, and effective- 
ness of an organization are the individuals 
engaged in the organization's daily produc- 
tion tasks. Miles (1980) and Nord (1982) 
emphasized constituencies residing out- 
side the organization's boundsnes. 


We have chosen to focus on internal con- 
stituencies of organizations for three rea- 
sons. (1) These groups can translate thelr 
definitions and interpretations into organi- 
zational action (Schneider, 1982). (2) It is 

easier to delineate and to control for their 


membership, whereas the boundaries of ° 


extemal constituencies frequently are very 
ambiguous. (3) Most of the previous re- 
search has focused on organizational 
members, but not on their changing per- 
ceptions of effectiveness over time. We do 
not assume that this is the most important 
constituency for organizations, however, 
and we hope that future research will 
examine both externa and multiple internal 
constituencies. 


nate in each stage of development. In the first stage (creativity 
and entrepreneurship), marshalling resources, achieving a 
niche, and establishing priorities all appear to be directly as- 
sociated with the domain of input activities. In the second 
stage (collectivity), emphases on face-to-face communication, 
oncohesion and a sense of family, and on internal processes all 
seem consistent with the domain of transformation processes. 
In the third stage (formalization and control), formalizing or- 
ganizational goals and emphasizing efficient production seem 
to be associated with the domain of output and production 
activities. 


The associations between life-cycle models and Thompson's 
activity domains lead us to expect that, during the early stages 
of development, organizational members will report that effec: 
tiveness in the domain of input activities is most important. 
Emphasis on effectiveness in this domain should give way to ar 
emphasis on effectiveness in the domain of transformation 
processes, as the organization matures. Subsequently, effec- 
tiveness in the processes domain is expected to be seenas less 
important than effectiveness in output and production. 


some life-cycle models suggest that the important levels of 
analysis also change over time (cf., Greiner, 1972; Kimberly, 
1979), and it is generally acknowledged in the literature that a 
change in the level of analysis alters the definition and referents 
of organizational effectiveness (Goodman and Pennings, 1980; 
Van de Ven and Ferry, 1980). We therefore expect that the 
salience attached to the organization’s hierarchical levels by the 
organization’s members will shift over life-cycle stages, al- 
though no empirical work has addressed this issue.3 In sum, itis 
expected that, as organizations mature, changes will occur in 
perceptions of organizational effectiveness in domains of activ- 
ity and in hierarchical levels. 


Up to now, we have referred to organizational members as If 
they were an undifferentiated whole. Obviously they are not. 
Several researchers have pointed out that individuals occupyinc 
different positions within an organization and performing dif- 
ferent tasks use different criteria for evaluating the organizatior 
(Dearborn and Simon, 1958; Porter, 1958; Ghiselli, 1973; 
Bouchard, 1976).4 In general, however, almost all research on 
effectiveness has focused on a single constituency. Con- 
sequently, few studies have examined whether systematic 
differences in rating effectiveness exist among different 
groups. In this study, we investigate both the extent to which 
different groups inside the organization hold different percep- 
tions of organizational effectiveness and how those percep- 
tions change over organizational life cycles.§ 


Problems in Assessing Life Cycles 


The major problem with investigating changes in the percep- 
tions of effectiveness over organizational life cycles is that it 
requires tracking organizations over long periods of time. Lon- 
gitudinal research is therefore rare, primarily because re- 
searchers have difficulty mustering the necessary resources. 
There are, however, some alternative methodologies for track 
ing organizational life cycles that require fewer resources and 
less time. One is historical analyses (e.g., Pettigrew, 1979: 
Miles and Cameron, 1981). In these analyses, organizational life 
cycles are inferred from information about organizations’ past 
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behavior. The weakness of this epproach is that it is difficult 
retrospectively to identify distinctive life-cycle stages and to 
determine the specific activity domains and levels of analysis 
that were judged to be most important by an organization's 
members during a given developmental stage. 


Another approach to the study of organizational life cycles Is to 
observe simulated organizations in a compressed time frame. 
Thereis some evidence to suggest that even though simulated 
groups and organizations have a definite termination point, and 
even though developmental stages are speeded up, these 
organizations may still progress through the same stages as 
their real-life counterparts (Neal, 1978). Furthermore, it has 
been argued that simulations reliably produce many of the 
dynamics of behavior operative in organizations (Cangelosi and 
Dill, 1965; Weick, 1974; Streker, 1976; Miles and Randolph, 
1979). 


Organizational Simulat ons 


Organizatioral simulations are representations of the behav- 
iors, processes, and outcomes occurring in real organizations. 
They are essentially “automated theories” or sets of assump- 
tions about organizationel behavior that are acted out. Conclu- 
sions and implications are drawn regarding what organizations 
would be like if the assumptions and results were found 

in reality. Cohen and Cyert (1965:306) suggested that “the 
assumptions need not be exact representations of reality, but 
they may instead be reasonable abstractions of reality.” Thatis, 
asking whether or not the simulation matches reality is not as 
important as asking whether the processes observed in the 
simulation are reasonable compared to those observed in 
reality. Simulations focus. more on concerns of internal valicity 
than of external validity. 


In 1965, after enumerating various advantages of organizational 
simulations ror fundamental research on organizations, Cohen 
and Cyert (1965) expressed confidence that a great deal of 
research using simulations would be forthcoming. This has not 
been the case. Organizational theorists and researchers have 
largely eschewed laborazory methods and organizational simu- 
lations; they have favored descriptive studies of real organiza- 
tions instead. Studies of external validity have predominated 
over the less complex, fine-grained analyses of organizational 
processes and outcomes in artificial settings. In fields such as 
economics and operations research, however, simulations 
have been used as a foundation for theoretical development. 


simulations are of two general farms: (1) behavioral simula- 
tions, in which individuals interact with one another in a game 
situation, and (2) computer-based simulations, in which indi- 
viduals interact with a computer and make choices in response 
to certain programmed feedback. When much is known about 
the processes or outcorres in question, computerized simula- 
tions are appropriate. Wen little is known about the processes 
or outcomes, or when they are irherently complex or ambigu- 
ous, behavicral simulations should be used (Inbar and Stoll, 
1972). Simulations differ from laboratory studies in that, in 
simulations, fewer variatles are controlled for, and some of the 
richness of context is allowed to influence perceptions, behav- 
iors, and processes. The-efore, extrapolation from simulations 
to real organizations is less problematic than is extrapolation 
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Detailed instructions for -he design and 
operation of the simulaticn can be obtained 
from Miles and Randolph s {1979} instruc- 
tors’ Manual,” and from Randolph ana 
Miles (1979). 


from laboratory studies to real organizations (Ray and Duke, 
1968; Raser, 1969). 


The advantage of using simulations when studying organiza- 
tional effectiveness over time, level, domain, and constituency 
is that the issues in question can be isolated and investigated 
directly. For example, the very difficult task of identifying all 
Strategic constituencies for an organization and determining 
their relative power and bargaining positions (as suggested by 
Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978, and by Goodman and Pennings, 
1980) is unnecessary with a simulation, which allows the 
identification and investigation of a limited set of constituencies 
that are by design the most important and relevant to the 
organization. Certain processes or relationships that may be 
unobservabie in real organizations can be studied by simulating 
an organization. For example, changes in domains of effective- 
ness over time are difficult to observe in real settings, but 
simulations allow effectiveness to be tracked in a compressed 
time frame as organizations develop. 


Cohen and Cyert (1965) and Inbar and Stoll (1972) suggested 
that the major result of research using organizational simula- 
tions is the generation of hypotheses that can be tested in real 
organizations. One researcher has argued that time spent in 
research activities in organizations is expensive and precious, 
and that simulations can be used to generate hypotheses, so 
that research time spent in organizations can be used more 
efficiently.® Pruitt (1975) suggested that simulations are more 
appropriate for studying internal validity (!.e., conceptual devel- 
opment) than are surveys or field experiments, in which 
external validity is the major consideration. In light of these 
arguments, and because our objective is to critique the litera- 
ture on organizational effectiveness rather than to develop 
propositions for managerial practice, we deem that a behavioral 
simulation is appropriate for this study. 


METHODOLOGY 


“The Organization Game,” developed by Miles and Randolph 
(1979), was the simulation employed in this study.’ Itis a 
simulation of a small production organization made up of four 
physically separated divisions. Each division consists of two 
departments or subunits. Before participating in the game, 
participants are required to become familiar with the rudimen- 
tary structure and rules of play as provided in the ‘Participants’ 
Manual.” The structure and operation of the game are as 
follows. 


Primary Tasks. The simulated organization has two main tasks: 
solving anagrams to produce words and solving word puzzles to 
produce sentences. The coordinator of the simulation “sells” 

anagrams and puzzles to certain departments or subunits in the 
organization. These must be solved within one session of play. 


Timing. The simulation is run in successive sessions of approx- 
imately one hour each. (The sessions in our simulation ranged 
from 45 minutes to 75 minutes.) At the beginning of each 
session, resources are distributed to the organization depend- 
ing on how well the organization is performing (see below). 
During the approximately 10-minute break between each ses- 
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sion, organizéetional performance is calculated, new resources 
are allocated oy the coo-dinator, and questionnaires are com- 
pleted by the participan:s. 


To decrease termination artifacts and to make the devel- 
opments ofte organizations more real, participants were not 
told when the simulation would end. In every case, the simula- 
tion was terminated unexpectedly in the middle of a round of 


play. 


Resources. The organization's resources consist of com- 
munication ackets”’ that are expended when an individual 
communica es with someone in another division; “base wage 
tickets” tha represent a subsistence salary that every partici- 
pant must earn each session; and organization dollars” that 
are used to-2zurchase anagrams, puzzles, and additional base- 
wage or cor munications tickets, to hire new employees, to pay 
salaries, to invest, and s3 on. The organization begins with a 
certain miniarum level of resources, and members can earn 
more resoucces each session by performing their primary tasks 
effectively, >y investing. and by keeping all participants em- 
ployed. The=vordinator uses a set schedule of payment in 
distributing esources. 


Structure. Each departrnent or subunit has an assigned func- 
tion. One decartment is assigned simple, routine tasks (i.e., 
solving anacrams). Two other departments are assigned more 
complex, ccardinated tesks. These two departments, which 
are in separ: te divisions, must solve complex puzzles. Each of 
the two derartments hés only half of each puzzle. Five other 
departments are assigned staff or support functions including 
personnel r-enagement. internal auditing and accounting, in- 
formation pxccessing, management consulting, and entrepre- 
neurial activt es. All together, there are three production de- 
partments and five staf{ departments. Some participants are 
randomly assigned at the outset of the game to be managers” 
of each department, burt no overall management structure for 
the organization is provided. All of the other participants begin 
without tas} assignments; each must be hired and given a job 
by one of tha department managers. 


Participants 


The simulataans were conducted independently at two univer- 
sities, the Uatversity of Wisconsin—Madison and the University 
of Illinois—Cnampaign-L rbana. At the University of Wisconsin, 
150 graduate students and upper-division undergraduates in 
business administration participated in the nine-hour simula- 
tion. Approx mately 38 students were assigned to each of four 
separate orcenizations. Slightly more than six sessions were 
run, followed on the same day by an hour of debriefing and 
three days lz ter by a twc-hour comparative analysis. 


The simulaton was conducted at the University of Illinois one 
semester lazer in order to provide a larger data base (i.e., more 
organizations: and to increase the reliability of the findings. 
Approximately 500 undergraduate students were assigned to 
14 organizations (average N = 35), and slightly more than five 
sessions wee run. The éuthors served as process observers in 
the organizZions, and trained graduate assistants coordinated 
the simulations. 
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At the end of each session at Wisconsin, and after sessions 1, 
3, and 5 at Illinois, participants completed a questionnaire that 
assessed their perceptions of different aspects of organiza- 
tional effectiveness across four levels of analysis. Several 
weeks later, each participant also handed in a written analysis of 
his or her experience, which was used to help interpret the 
questionnaire data. Valid responses to the questionnaire were 
obtained from 583 participants, a 90 percent response rate. 


In the questionnaire, participants were asked to rank order the 
relative importance they attached to criteria of individual effec- 
tiveness, departmental or operating-unit effectiveness, divi- 
sional effectiveness, and organizational effectiveness. The 
criteria for the individual level of analysis were obtaining per- 
sonal resources and power, effectively accomplishing assigned 
tasks, and maintaining good relations with other organizational 
members. The criteria for the departmental, divisional, and 
organizational levels included obtaining resources, coordination 
and functioning smoothly, and producing high amounts of 
output. 


Participants also were asked to rank order the relative impor- 
tance of effectiveness in three domains of activity for the four 
levels of analysis: obtaining inputs and resources, maintaining 
satisfactory internal processes and coordination, and producing 
desirable levels of output. Input activities were specified as 
obtaining organizational dollars, communication tickets, base 
wage tickets, and organizational power; process activities were 
characterized as having smooth coordination, little strain and 
conflict, and good interpersonal and interunit relations; output 
activities were specified as having high levels of task comple- 
tion within the allowed time, and financial growth. 


Other items on the questionnaire asked the participants to rate 
their own performance and the performance of their depart- 
ment, division, and organization (high effectiveness = 1, low 
effectiveness = 7), and to rate the extent to which they 
perceived complexity, uncertainty, and turbulence in their envi- 
ronment (high = 1, low = 7). 


RESULTS 


Results from the two studies were highly consistent. That is, 
ratings by participants in Wisconsin were similar to ratings by 
participants in Illinois. Test-retest reliabilities were computed by 
comparing the ratings between the two groups of the impor- 
tance of effectiveness in different levels of analysis. When the 
Wisconsin responses were treated as 7, and the Illinois re- 
sponses as 7,, the test-retest reliability coefficient was .99. For 
ratings of the importance of effectiveness in different domains 
of activity over time, the test-retest reliability coefficient was 
also .99. Similarly, a test of the similarity of the two covariance 
matrices (of Wisconsin ratings over time and Illinois ratings over 
time), using Box's M statistic, indicated that a statistically 
significant difference did not exist. Therefore, because of the 
similarity of ratings of the two groups, the data sets are 
discussed in aggregate in this paper. 


Development of the Organizations 
At the outset of the simulations, the participants reported a 
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Using ANOVA tests indicated no significant 
differences among the 18 organizations on 
any of the ratings. All organizations are 
therefore discussed in the aggregate. See 
Gaito (1960) for a justification for using 
ANOVA with this type of data. 
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high degree of ambigui7y and uncertainty. Interpersonal, inter- 
departmental, and interdivisional relationships in the organiza- 


‘tions had tc be established, and much effort was focused on 


initial organ@ing activities. No overall management structure 
existed in any of the orcanizations for at leat three sessions. 


Each organzation developed some unique features during the 
six sessions. For examrle, several organizations formed 
organizatior -wide coordinating bodies or elected a top- 
management group. A few of the organizations formed em- 
ployee unions and bargained with managers (department 
heads} for Figher wages or fringe benefits, but threats of 
unionism never occurred in the majority of others. When 
production workers became bored by routine work in later 
sessions, seme initiated changes in their department, division, 
or organizat on, and others psychologically dropped out or 
openly subt-erted organizational rules. However, despite some 
differences all the organizations appeared to experience similar 
developmental stages. 


In early sessions, partic pants universally displayed high com- 
mitment ard investment in the organization and in their jobs. 
Work contir ued nonstop even between sessions, most partici- 
pants displeyed high erergy levels, and entrepreneurs gained 
influence o~er organizazional direction. As the organizations 
developed, ~oordination activities such as regularly scheduled 
meetings and formal liasons became routine, participants 
began buyirg time off with their organizational dollars, work 
completely stopped between sessions, and systems for in- 
creasing ef iciency of production (e.g., specialization of tasks 
and formalization of prccedures for solving puzzles) were 
emphasize. Overall, tre organizations moved from highly 
entrepreneurial and cohesive collections of departments that 
had little fo-mal leadership in the first sessions, to well- 
integrated, ~ormalized bureaucracies by the end of the simula- 
tion. The general develocment of the organizations closely 
followed t= patterns predicted by the life-cycle models. 


Perceptions of Organizational Effectiveness 


Reported blow are the changes that occurred in the percep- 
tions of par icipants as zhe organizations moved from the 
creativity ar d entreprereurship stage to the formalization and 
control stace. Changes in the ratings of the effectiveness 
criteria are p resented first with respect to level of analysis, then 
with respect to domain of activity, and finally with respect to 
constituendes. 


Levels of Analysis. Figure 1 shows the participants’ ratings of 
the importence of effectiveness at different levels of analysis.® 
Individual e-fectiveness was rated relatively high in the early 
stages of development when individual task assignments and 
operating p -ocedures were being determined, but it declined in 
importancesas the organization moved toward formalization. In 
late stages 3f life-cycle development, effectiveness was least 
important az the individual level. Organizational effectiveness 
was initially rated as ratner unimportant, but its rating steadily 
increased throughout the organization’s development. in for- 
malized orcanizations, the organization level was rated as the 
most imporant level ofanalysis for effectiveness. Departmen- 
tal and divis onal effectiveness were consistently rated as 
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Figure 1. Ratings of cffectiveness at different levels of analysis over developmental stages. 


highly important, but ratings of both of these levels of analysis 
declined slightly as the organization matured. 


High negative correlations existed between the ratings of the 
importance of organizational effectiveness and the ratings of 
individual, departmental, and divisional effectiveness (average 
correlation r = —.97). Correlations between individual, de- 
partmental, and divisional effectiveness, however, were con- 
sistently positive (r = .89). 


The analysis of variance, summarized in Table 1, provides an 
overall assessment of the effects of life-cycle development on 
the ratings of effectiveness at each level of analysis. Significant 
vanation existed in the ratings of the individual, departmental, 
and organizational levels, depending on the organization's stage 
of development. Ratings of divisional effectiveness were not 
affected by stage of development. As noted above, however, 
ratings of the importance of individual and departmental effec- 
tiveness decreased as organizations developed, while the 
importance of organizational effectiveness increased. 





Table 1 

Analyses of Variance in Ratings of the Importance of Effectiveness at 
Different Levels of Analysis 

Levels of Analysis df F Significance R2 
Individual 3 10.039 .000 .022 
Departmental 3 6.287 .000 014 
Divisional 3 1.000 ns 062 
Organizational 3 14.548 .000 .032 
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Domains of Activity. Figure 2 shows the ratings of the 
importance of input, internal processes, and output of effec- 
tiveness for the four levals of analysis. Ratirgs of the impor- 
tance of effectiveness in producing outputs were about equal at 
all levels of analysis in early life-cycle development, except at 
the organizational level. Output effectiveness increased in 
importance as the organizations developed, and input effec- 
tiveness declined in importance. There was a consistent em- 
phasis on internal processes from creation td formalization. 











ortant 1.6 individual Level Important 1.6 F Departmental Level 
1.8 1.8 
2.0 2.0 
2.2 2.2 
2.4 2.4 
2.6 2.6 
Unimportant 1 3 5 Unimportant 1 3 5 
Session Session 
input 
- = =- internal processes 
sessi output 
-ortant 1.6 Divisional Level Important 1.6 Organizational Level 
1.8 1.8 
2.0 2.0 
2.2 2.2 
2.4 2.4 
2.6 2.6 
Unimportant 1 3 5 Unimportant 1 3 5 
Session Session 


re2. Ratings of the importance of input, internal processes, and output effectiveness at different levels of analysis. 


Results of analysis of variance (Table 2) sup>ort the notion that 
perceptions of the importance of different domains of activity 
are significantly changed during an organization's life cycle. 
When all levels of analysis were combined, perceptions of input 
effectiveness and output effectiveness were significantly af- 
fected by organizationa life cycles {p < .01), whereas percep- 
tions of internal processes effectiveness was not. Separate 
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ANOVAs were also run to test the interac- 
tion between the participent's position and 
the organization’s stage o development. 
No significant interaction affects occur for 
any activity domain or level of analysis. 


Table 2 





Analyses of Variance in Ratings of the Importance of Effectiveness In 
Different Domains of Activity 








Domains of Activity df F Significance R? 

Input 3 4.988 O02 011 
Internal Processes 3 1.832 ns .004 
Output 3 4.670 .003 .010 





analyses of each domain of activity at each level of analysis are 
consistent with this finding, but to conserve space, they are not 
reported here. 


Constituencies. To ascertain the extent to which these results 
depended on differences in perceptions among individuals who 
held different positions in the simulation, we performed 
analyses of variance and covariance. Table 3 summarizes 
analyses of covariance that tested the extent to which the 
differences found in perceptions over time were moderated by 
the positions of participants in the organizations.® it was found 
that the organization's stage of development significantly af- 
fected the perceptions of importance of effectiveness of both 
input and output activities, regardless of the participant's posi- 
tion in the simulated organization. In contrast, the importance of 
effectiveness in the internal processes domain was not af- 


Table 3 





Differences In Ratings of the Importance of Effectiveness In Different 
Domains and Levels of Analysis When Controlling for the Organizational 
Position Held By Participants* 


Analysis of 
Effectiveness df F Significance R? 
Input 

Position 1 1.323 ns 

Developmental stage 3 4.989 .002 012 
Internal processes 

Position 1 4.418 04 

Developmental stage 3 1.972 ns - 008 
Output 

Position 1 B44 ns 

Developmental stage 3 4,530 004 O14 
Individual level 

Position 1 1.802 ns 

Developmental stage 3 7.477 .000 .018 
Departmental level 

Position 1 2.678 ns 

Developmental stage 3 .246 ns .003 
Divisional! level 

Position 1 1.911 ns 

Developmental stage 3 A399 ns .003 
Organizational level 

Position 1 ' 93.988 ns 

Developmental stage 3 ` .870 ns .005 


*In each analysis, ‘‘position” was treated as the covariate and “developmental 
stage” was the main effect. 
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fected by the stage of development, but it was significantly 
affected b= position. When treating position in the organizaticn 
as a covariate, there ware no significant eftects of position in 
anyofthe ourlevels o* enalysis. On the otrer hand, the effect 
of developmental stage was significant only at the individual 
level of anulysis when Dosition was control ed. On the more 
aggregatec levels of analysis, therefore, pcsition in the organ - 
zation seemed to moderate perceptions of effectiveness. 


To clarify tne relationships between the positions held by the 
participants and the ratings of effectiveness, we compared 
responses-from those playing managers’ roles (those responsi- 
ble for hiricg others, fer setting departmenza!l goals and direc- 
tion, and fcr monitoring and controlling resources) with re- 
sponses from non-managers, and we compared responses 
from production workers (those solving puzzles and anagrams) 
with responses from staff workers (those im support-service 
departmerts). An F-test comparing managers’ ratings of the 
importance of organizational effectiveness with non-managers’ 
ratings shcwed that managers rated organizational effective- 
ness signif cantly higher in importance after the third session of 
play {p < .11) than did non-managers. Simi arly, staff members 
rated orgaxrizational effectiveness significantly higher in impor- 
tance after the second session of play thar did production 
workers (c < .01). The position held in the arganization did not 
affect the -atings of individual, departmental, or divisional 
effectivenass. 


Ratings of he importarcs of effectiveness n different domains 
of activity Iso varied across constituencies. When the four 
levels of aralysis were combined, significant differences 
emerged t2tween maragers and non-managers’ ratings of the 
importance of internal processes effectiveness (p < .001), and 
between r-itings by staff workers and by production workers 
(p < .001)_In the final two sessions of the simulation, internal 
processes =ffectiveness was of highest ccncern to those 
playing menagerial roles, but it was lowest n importance to 
individuals with non-managenial roles. Outcut effectiveness 
became by far the most .mportant domain of activity for 
non-manacers as the organization became formalized. 


Significantdifferences also existed between ratings by partici- 
pants in preduction departments and staff departments. Indi- 
viduals in =aff departments consistently rated internal pro- 
cesses effactiveness as more important than did individuals in 
productionsedepartments. Production workers rated output ef- 
fectiveness: as significantly more important than process effec- 
tiveness. Ir brief, manégers and staff personnel were cor- 
cerned mostly with internal processes effectiveness, which 
suggests tnat they were most interested ir smooth coordina- 
tion and int-aorganizational relations. Non-managers and pro- 
duction workers placed more importance on output effective- 
ness, whicn suggests that their concern was with task 
accomplisf ment. 


DISCUSSION 


These rest ts suggest that the simulated organizations devel- 
oped through stages similar to those exper enced by real 
organizations. That is, treir major character stics changed pre- 
dictably over time. In the first stage of entrepreneurship and 
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creativity, emphasis was on resource acquisition (input domain) 
and on a prime mover (individual level of analysis). In the later 
formalization and control stage, emphasis was on efficient 
production (output domain) and formalized, bureaucratic proce- 
dures (organizational level). Those with primary responsibility 
for the organization's welfare and survival (those in managerial 
positions) were more likely to reflect this shifting emphasis in 
their ratings than were other organizational members. Ratings 
of the importance of effectiveness in the domain of internal 
processes remained constantly high throughout all stages of 
development, but effectiveness was most important to those 
participants responsible for the coordination of internal pro- 
cesses (i.e., managers). 


Explanations 


One explanation for the shifting perceptions of organizational 
members during stages of development is that, during early 
stages of development in the simulation, individuals experi- 
enced uncertainty that resulted from a lack of organizational 
communication, from a scarcity of resources, and from unfamil- 
larity with a new set of task requirements. Therefore, they 
focused on acquinng resources on an individual basis (i.e., 
personal survival in the game), on accomplishing tasks, and on 
reducing personal uncertainty. As they became more aware of 
the immediate environment and of cause and effect relation- 
ships, and as task performance became more routine, partici- 
pants sought broader challenges from domains other than that 
of resource acquisition. 


This explanation is consistent with the strongly negative corre- 
lations between perceptions of uncertainty, complexity, and 
turbulence In the immediate environment and perceptions of 
the importance of the different levels of effectiveness. Strong 
negative relationships exist between the ratings of the impor- 
tance of organizational effectiveness and the ratings of uncer- 
tainty (r = —.73), complexity (r = —.88}, and turbulence (r = 

— 50). Moderately to strongly positive relationships exist be- 
tween these three variables and the importance of individual, 
departmental, and divisional effectiveness (r = .55). The posi- 
tive relationship between uncertainty, complexity, and turbu- 
lence, on the one hand, and the three lower levels of analysis on 
the other, suggests that when individuals perceive their im- 
mediate environment as uncertain, complex, or turbulent, they 
emphasize achieving effectiveness on less aggregated levels 
of the organization. 


An examination of these results from the social information 
perspective produces a second explanation of the changing 
perceptions over time. By focusing participants’ attention on 
different elements in their immediate environment, certain 
items of feedback created implicit weights for the various 
criteria of effectiveness. During early stages of development, 
most participants received little feedback regarding the organi- 
zation’s overall performance. More often than not, those play- 
ing managerial roles kept the information they received about 
the organization’s performance to themselves. What was 
evident to all participants in early stages, therefore, was the 
degree of success in obtaining personal resources. The extent 
to which this is so is reflected in the ratings of the importance 
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participants attached to individual effectiveness and to the 
input domen. 


As the orgénization developed, more and more information 
became available to managers and staff workers on the per- 
formance cf departments, divisions, and the organization. 
Production workers, on the other hand, were likely to be 
immersed n production and task accomplishment and there- 
fore were rot likely to receive organizational information. This 
difference ^nelps explain why managers and staff workers 
attached more importance to more aggregated levels of 
analysis then did production workers. 


These resu ts and the proposed explanations should be thought 
of as hypotheses that need to be tested in real organizations, 
not as condusions about the nature of organizational effective- 
ness. That s, these relationships should be treated as ques- 
tions needing further investigation in real organizational set- 
tings. Howaver, itis still important to consider the validity of the 
simulation. 


Validity 


Various autiors have pointed out at least four ways to judge the 
validity of & organizational simulation. 


1. Do data rom the simulated organization compare favorably 
to data fror real organizations (Smith, 1972; Zaltman, 1972)? It 
is not poss ble to assess the validity of this simulation by 
comparing zhe specific results with data from real organizations 
because ccmparable “real” data are not available. However, the 
key social crocesses that were observed in the simulation, and 
which we ave posited as explanations for the results, have 
been documented in real organizations. For example, the tend- 
ency of ind viduals to focus primarily on their individual per- 
formance Under conditions of high uncertainty has been noted 
in the reseerch literature (Kahn etal., 1964; Van Maanen, 1975; 
Katz, 1978, 1979). Also, the fact observed in this study that 
managers generally possessed more information than workers 
about over.ll organizational performance also was observed in 
several studies of organizations (Mintzberg, 1973; O'Reilly and 
Roberts, 174). . 


2. Can face validity be established in terms of the degree to 
which partzipants find the game realistic, the degree to which 
they identi-y with their roles, and the degree to which they 
perceive required behaviors to be reasonable (Boocock, 1968)? 
Some evidence for face validity comes from the participants 
themselves, who were asked if the game was a worthwhile 
experience for learning about real organizational processes. 
Over 80 percent answered in the affirmative. In most cases the 
artificial naure of the game did not deter individuals from 
immersing -hemselves in their roles and interactions. Less than 
five percert reported in their written reports that the experi- 
ence seemsd inauthentic. 


3. Are there foreign elements in the simulation? That is, are 
there elements in the game that are present only in the 
simulated setting and not in a real organizational setting (Brez- 
nitz and Leplich, 1970)? An assessment of this type of validity 
must be mede by those who can meaningfully compare the 
simulated cganization to real organizational processes. Forthis 
purpose, w> obtained an unedited evaluation by executives and 
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The evaluation report was attained from 
Miles by the first author. 


administrators of the (former) Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare who participated in a simulation conducted by 
Miles and Randolph as part of a management institute in 
1978.18 The large majority of the anonymous evaluations fa- 
vored “realistic” validity (the simulation approximated real 
organizational situations). Two comments give a flavor of the 
responses: “This session made me really feel back home. The 
Organization Game integrated many of those exasperating 
situations that can be encountered.” “I believe that this served 
to help me to gain insight in what to do about problems in our 
own organization, and why some things went sour that 
shouldn't.” 


4. Do the results of research using simulated organizations fit 
into a nomological network built from research on real organiza- 
tions (Runkel and McGrath, 1972)? Some evidence of fit into a 
nomological network is provided by the consistency of this 
study's findings with the expectations derived from the organi- 
zational life-cycle models. Developmental stages in the simu- 
lated organizations seemed to parallel predictions of develop- 
ment derived from real organizations. However, since this is an 
exploratory study and the first of its kind to investigate changes 
In organizational effectiveness over time, it is premature to 
claim compelling evidence for theoretical validity. 


Although we have presented arguments for the validity of 
these results, we must in the final analysis be cautious about 
the applicability of this study's results to real organizations. 
Because the time from creation to termination of the organiza- 
tions in the simulations was only approximately eight hours, the 
stages that we observed may not be generalizable to organiza- 
tions in which stages last for months or years. Similarly, the 
structure of “The Organization Game” may have produced 
artifacts in development that are not typical of non-simulated 
organizations. There is really no sure way to determine whether 
our findings are applicable to real organizations until similar 
studies are done over time in real organizations. However, itis 
important to keep in mind that the purpose of this study was to 
critique the prevailing approaches to measuring organizational 
effectiveness, rather than to make prescriptions for managerial 
practice. Because this is the objective, the issue of external 
validity is somewhat less critical. 


IMPLICATIONS 


There is one overarching implication of these findings for 
researchers of organizational effectiveness. Different models 
of effectiveness and different levels of analysis, which currently 
are used interchangeably in research on organizational effec- 
tiveness may not be comparable, and their appropriateness 
may change predictably. The findings of this study suggest that 
the interpretations of organizational effectiveness made by 
organizational members change in systematic ways across 
organizational life cycle stages. As organizations progress 
through early life-cycle stages, different elements become 
more or less emphasized, and the information available to 
participants changes in its nature and scope. 


This study implies that the appropriate level of analysis for 
measuring organizational effectiveness may depend on organi- 
zational characteristics such as the level of uncertainty and 
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environmercal turbulence, on the constituency being consid- 
ered, or on the stage of the life cycle. Because the appropriate- 
ness of a peticularleve of analysis may vary as a function of 
these charecteristics, the level of analysis should not be 
selected onzhe basis of sonvenience or researcher preference. 


The same acgument applies to the debates over which model of 
effectiveness is most appropriate, since the major models of 
effectiveness focus on different domains of activity. The 
results of this study indicate that the appropnateness of any 
particular model of organizational effectiveness may depend on 
the environment, the constituency under investigation, and the 
life-cycle stage. The system-resource model appears to be the 
most appropriate mode when uncertainty, complexity, and 
turbulence: re high, or when formalization is low. The goal 
model, on tae other harid, appears to be most appropriate to 
mature, for nalized orgénizations in which activities are shaped 
by an empfasis on outputs. 


This tmplicetion is consistent with Stasser and Deniston’s 
(1979:345) conclusion f-om their comparison of the goal model 
with the sy -tem-resource model in health organizations. They 
state that“ hese data support a hypothesis that System 
effectiveness is in fact a 1ecessary pre-condition for Goal 
effectiveness.” In our szudy, effectiveness in the first stages of 
organizatior al life cycles ‘best typified by the system-resource 
approach) Coes appear -c be a prerequisite for effectiveness in 
later stages (best typified by the goal approach). 


Molnar and Rogers (1976), after finding that the system- 
resource model and the goal model measure separate but 
related aspects of effectiveness, proposed that the two models 
may not be Squally appropriate in all settings and all types of 
organizatiors. Our stud’ suggests that the two models may 
differ in appropriateness depending on the developmental 
stage of the organizations being investigated. 


The effecti~eness of inzernal processes and coordination was 
consistent! very impor-ant to the participants in the simulation 
regardless c f the organization's stage of development. In 
general, less variation occurred over developmental stages in 
ratings of tre importance of internal processes effectiveness 
than in ratings of either input effectiveness or output effective- 
ness. By implication, the internal processes models of effec- 
tiveness (Agyris, 1964; Bennis, 1966; Likert, 1967; Nadler and 
Tushman, B80) seem to be consistently appropriate, regard- 
less of the -rganization’s developmental stage. 


In conclusic, we propcse that a conscious selection of levels 
of analysis : nd of models of organizational effectiveness 
should be r ade in organizational research. These choices 
should be keyed specifically to organizational life cycles, con- 
stituencies,zand environmental conditions. Life-cycle develop- 
ment in organizations has largely been ignored up to now in 
empirical in-estigations This study suggests that our under- 
standing of Drganizatioral behavior will be enhanced if more 
consideraticn is given ta this important phenomenon. 
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Organizatio 1s are comflex structures-in-motion that are 
best concepzualized as historically constituted entities. The 
analytic focus of their ccnstitution is the control of the labor 
process. Ths control is conceptualized in terms of different 
“rules” ope ative at different levels of the class structure in 
organization s. These ru es are historically structured princi- 
ples of organization. They may be related in a causal 
argument tc the “long waves” of economic life. These 
arguments ere not common in organization theory, and this 
paper draws upon an extensive literature from related 
research areas. The paper concludes by sketching some of 
the empirice! research possibilities of this new perspective 
in organizaton analysis.* 


INTRODUCTION 


Control is næ a new concept to students of organizations. As 
early as 192C, Carter Gocdrich (1975) analyzed the struggle 
between management and workers over the “frontier of con- 
trol.” Management of th s period, in attempting to win the 
frontier, employed the work of F.W. Taylor (1947). Sub- 
sequently, Taylor's work was elaborated into one of the 
mainstream- of organization theory. Different writers came to 
agree (i.e., l- ckson, 1966) on the theoretical centrality of the 
degree of specificity of role prescription attached to various 
positions in the organization. This degree of specificity, which 
indicates the variability of autonomy, discretion, and freedom 
from directicn, was implicitly a concept of control. More re- 
cently, the concept of ccntrol has reemerged in sharper per- 
spective in eliterature that has significant implications for 
organization theory, although it is not usually considered to be 
part of the theoretical mainstream. 


This paper a gues that tris literature is relevant to organization 
theory. The iterature strasses the control of the labor process 
by variables .hat have historical structure — that is, variables 
that change oth temporally and spatially. In organization 
analysis it seams more appropriate to study the whole organiza- 
tion rather tLan to study ndividual role prescriptions. Studying 
the organiza ion as a whcle entails a far more elaborate concept 
than role prescription. Although organizations are composed of 
people, perns are not particularly important for analysis; It is 
their organization in a specific labor process that is important. 
This labor process includes not only the purposeful activity of 
work itself bit also the instruments of labor and the objects that 
are worked t pon. These may be as real as bricks and mortar, 
trowel and concrete, oras abstract as lofty thoughts of concep- 
tual design. “he lowliest laborer and the most ambitious 
architect are related by treir involvement in a common labor 
process (Max, 1976: 284). 


Control in organizations is achieved through what may be 
termed ”rules.” These rules are not necessarily formally de- 
fined by members of the organization, although they may be. 
They do not depend on tre members’ cognizance of them for 
their analytic.utility. “Rules” is meant merely as a term by which 
one can formulate the structure underlying the apparent sur- 
face of organizational life, rather as rules of grammar are 
formulated in structural | nguistics (Chomsky, 1968). Unlike in: 
structural linguistics, the concept of rules to be developed here 
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is historical: the organization is a historically produced object. 
Rules are the fundamental organizing principles underlying 
decisive breaks of or interventions into control of the labor 
process. Each rule represents a distinct and historically evolvec 
principle of organization that is embedded in the actual functior 
ing of the organization. 


Not all organizations have the same type of control in different 
times and places; soa key sociological question must be: what 
are the conditions of existence of these types of control? That 
is, how are different types of organization possible? 


How one answers this question defines both the type of 
organization theorist one is and the theoretical organization” 
one constructs for analysis. Typical answers refer to determina- 
tion of organizations by “environments” (Aldrich, 1979) or by 
voluntaristic constructions of individuals (Weick, 1969; Silver- 
man, 1970). 


In the theory advanced here, organization is the result of 
economic agents calculating, miscalculating, and constructing 
the historical accumulation of capital. Organization structures 
are thus not necessarily determined by any thing, nor are they 
freely constructed. 


CONTROL 
Previous Statements 


The recent restatements of the importance of the concept of 
control have been scattered in the literature in areas related to 
organization theory, such as the labor process (Braverman, 
1974; Stark, 1980), the political economy of U.S. capitalism 
(Aglietta, 1979), the role of the new technical petty bourgeoisie 
(Gorz, 1972; Poulantzas, 1974), and the class struggle in the 
United States (Edwards, 1979). There have been three recent 
restatements in organization theory (Clegg, 1979; Salaman, 
1979; Clegg and Dunkerley, 1980). Almost all of these draw on 
Marx (1976) and Braverman (1974). 


Marx termed the process whereby capital develops its control 
over labor a development from “formal” to “real’’ subordina- 
tion. Inthe earliest stage of the capitalist mode of production, in 
which labor produces surplus value through traditional 
methods and skills, the capitalists’ major problem is how to 
appropriate as much of labor's value as possible. In the absence 
of technologies that enhance the productivity of labor, the 
limits to the accumulation of surplus value are the absolute 
limits of the working day (hence the chapters of Capita/ that 
concerned the struggle over the length of the working day). 
Without new technologies, additional surplus value can be 
accumulated only by extending the working day or by intensify- 
ing its drudgery. In this early stage, when the methods of 
production still belong to the workers but the means have been 
appropriated, capital's control over the labor process is still 
“formal.” 


"Real subordination” comes with the development of specifi- 
cally capitalist processes of production that erode and diminish 
labor’s ownership and control of the methods of production. 
The development of real subordination enlarges the pos- 
sibilities of surplus-value accumulation. The possibilities are no 
longer bounded absolutely by the length and intensity of the 
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One must assume an equal probability of 
open access to all levels of the bureaucracy 
on the basis of competitive examination. Of 
course, once one introduces the vanables 
of dass, racial, ethnic, and sexual structure 
of the population, the structure becomes 
more discontinuous. 
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working day they are erlarged enormously through the extrac- 
tion of relate surplus value. In its modern form, this relative 
exploitation Df labor is based on intensifying labor and increas- 
ing its productivity. These are achieved not only through 
technology, but also by zhe development both of a complex 
organization of specialized laborers and of an organizational 
apparatus tc support the objective domination of the machine. 


Control anc Power 


Our understanding of this organizational apparatus was signifi- 
cantly imprcayved by Claus Offe (1976). Offe argued that Max 
Weber's (1558) model of bureaucracy depicts what Offe terms 
a task-contic.uous status organization, in which both functiona’ 
and hierarchical differertiation coincide.’ Historically, as a result 
of the increesing applicetion of technique to technology, labor 
has become increasingly specialized. A consequence of this 
increasing sDecializatior is the development of a ”task- 
discontinuoss status organization,” which parallels the 
rational-legei hierarchy of office; both are examples of ‘’func- 
tional differe ntiation.”’ Cffe noted that ‘hierarchical differentia- 
tion and funstional differentiation both produce status systems 
[which] in tLe course of industrial development can become 
independen: of one another” (Offe, 1976: 24). 


In the task-continuous s7atus organization, a relationship among 
different positions in the hierarchy exists "such that there ts a 
wide area o7 technical rules to which equal obedience is 
required from all the occupants of the positions in the struc- 
ture” (Offe, 1976: 25). A superordinate position dominates a 
subordinateposition “in terms of greater mastery of the rules 
and greater ability, knowledge and experience in production” 
(Offe, 1976 25). The ru es that a subordinate must obey 
become, in teir entirety, components of the role definition of a 
superordina. e. Offe's example of this organizational structure is 
“the producion organization of the small craft workshop, with 
its triple hiegarchical division of master, journeyman and appren- 
tice” (Offe, 1976: 25). In such a structure, power clearly is 
derived frora ownershir and control of the means of produc- 
tion, and, ov=rlying this, from knowledge of the methods of 
production. Dfie’s example is not typical of the modern large- 
scale organization and presents no particular problems for 
analysis. In nis example, power is derived from ownership and 
control of th= key resources of production: means and method. 


The separatzon that devaloped historically between the own- 
ership and control of the means of production and the own- 
ership and Ontrol of the methods of production can generate 
opposing ardd contradictory interests and strategies. Control of 
methods oran individualistic rather than a collective basis gives 
rise to the poblem of “power,” defined in organization theory 
as "illegitimate" and “informal” bases of control derived from 
knowledge 2f methods 2° production (skills) that are non- 
routinized, substitutable, and central to the organization. (See 
Hickson et 4., 1971; Hinings etal., 1974: Clegg, 1975, 1977, 
1979. This lcerature is well known; the most cited example is 
Crozier's [1£64] maintenance men.) When an organization acts 
to reassert control over zhe “informal,” “illegitimate” bases, 
changes mzy be seen inthe social relations within the organiza- 
tion's occupation structure. 
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Table 


Power is exercised through these individualistic bases. More 
importantly, however, power is exercised in class struggle, 
where trade unions and employers’ associations have at- 
tempted to represent, respectively, the control of methods and 
the control of means of production on a collective basis. The 
practice of power in such a struggle results in practices of, for 
example, cooptation, incorporation, de-skilling and hyper- 
qualification, technological substitution, or buying out. 


The structurally generated effects of the practice of power in 
class struggle may be more systematically identified. Car- 
chedi's (1977) work on the economic identification of social 
classes enables us to construct a typology that encompasses 
much of the literature. This typology (Table) arranges the 
structurally generated situations in which power conflicts have 
a collective basis rather than an individualistic one. The typology 
is generated by cross-classification (see Baldamus, 1979). ~ 





Schematic Representation of Class-Structured Power Conflicts in Organizations 


Working Class 


Working Class Demercation disputes; closed 
shop axclusions; local, 
ragior al, and intemationa! 


divisien of labor. 


New Middle 
Class 


Ruling Class 


New Middle Class 
Men in the middie engaged in 


Ruling Class 
Disputes about liquidation; 


disputes about bonus, bankruptcy; capital strikes 
productivity, speeds, for and starvation; lock-outs; 
example. “rationalization” through 


productivity and restrictive 
practices deals. 


Line vs. staff conflicts; 
cosmopolitans vs. locals; 
bureaucrats vs. professionals. 


Disputes about the cheapening 
of non-surplus value producing 
labor process, through auto- 
mation; standardization, via, 

for example, Electronic Data 
Processing (EDP) and other 
microprocess-related technology. 


Disputes about takeovers, 
mergers, trustification. 


Note: The criteria for icentification are the relations of agents to the production of value and to its appropriation (see 


Figure). 





This typology elucidates the structurally generated conflicts 
within organizations. These conflicts operate through the non- 
neutrality of jcb design, technology, and organization structure 
as ideological practices. These have real effects on the experi- 
ence of control as a more or less legitimate structure of goals, 
means, and distribution of resources (Fox, 1974). 


This typology lacks process and action. Conflicts and uses of 
power are organized around something that people find worth 
struggling to control: the labor process, the site of most of our 
mature lives, the source of our wages and profits. 


If we wish to add process and action, we have to recall that the 
transition from formal to real subordination is not concep- 
tualized as unproblematic. The transition is conditioned, if not 
determined, by the class struggle, the state of the labor 
markets (particularly vis-a-vis the reserve army of the unem- 
ployed), the tendency toward the rising organic composition of 
capital, and the capacity of the markets to absorb additional 
production and, thus, for the value to be realized. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE LABOR-PROCESS PERSPECTIVE 


Braverman’s (1974) ana'ysis of the development of the labor 
process has been criticized both for neglecting the variables — 
particularly class struggke — that condition the transition from 
formal to real subordination, and for positing a one-dimensional 
and unidirectional thesis of ““de-skilling’’ (e.g., Palmer, 1975; 
Friedman, 1977; Jacoby, 1976; Aronowitz, 1978; Coombs, 
1978; Edwards, 1978; Stark, 1980). In particular, Braverman 
was criticized for his romance” of labor (Cutler, 1978). Stark 
(1980: 89) recently suggested that Braverman’s work, although 
a ‘‘powerful moral document,” has major limitations inasmuch 
as it failed to focus "on relations of conflict and alliance 
between and within the historically determined organizations 
which are constitutive cf class formation across the various 
levels of social structure.” Because of this lack of focus, 
Braverman condensed, simplified and truncated what was in 
fact an uneven process of the development of Taylorism 
(Maier, 1970; Palmer, 1375; Littler, 1978; Stark, 1980). Braver- 
men also understated the “perennial resistance to rationaliza- 
tion and the real limitations to any managerial strategy for 
complete control of the labor process” (Stark, 1980: 92—93) 
that workers were able to generate. 


Although de-skilling has undoubtedly taken place, it has fre- 
quently occurred in the sontext of what Gramsci (1971) called 
"Fordism.” Fordism involves assembly-line production, and it 
increases the workers’ interdependence and thus their ability to 
disrupt production through “individual acts of sabotage, collec- 
tive activity, or the more passive forms of simply not showing 
up for work” (Stark, 19&0: 93). This interdependence gives 
workers a far more active role than Braverman allowed. Addi- 
tionally, there is the need to reconsider Braverman’s picture of 
`- the ruling class; he viewed the ruling class as having almost 
Lucaksian subjectivity trat is represented as an unproblematic 
and unified “capital-logic’’ (Aronowitz, 1978). The Brighton 
Labor Process Group (1377) also noted the tendency toward 
de-skilling in the move *rom formal to real subordination but, 
unlike Braverman, located it within the organizational totality. 
According to this view, de-skilling is not as pervasive or unitary 
as Braverman Suggested. Labor, matenals, and instruments in 
production can always be combined in more than one way, and 
so Capital attempts to contro] the combination. But of course, 
since control can never be total, not all roles can be exactly and 
absolutely prescribed. Independent skilled work, in particular, 
may remain a functional necessity, even when the organization 
is formally totally hierarshical. Not every aspect of the labor 
process will be de-skilled, nor can it be. 


De-skilling ts only a partof the overall process of change. 
Because some work roles are de-qualified, others are simulta- 
neously “hyper-qualified”. These are managerial, discretionary 
work elements. Minimization of trust in one sphere may well 
entail its maximization in another (Fox, 1974). These differ- 
entials are not only intreorganizational. They become interor- 
ganizational and regionally specific in the world-wide division of 
labor. | 


ORGANIZATION AS ASTRUCTURE-IN-PROCESS: 
STATEMENTS 


Recently, a number of writers have conceived of the organiza- 
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tion of the labor process as a totality that is a structure-in- 
process. In this conception, structure evolves; the focus is on 
social dynamics rather than on social statics. This conception of 
Organization clears the way for a delimitation of the types of 
control that are linked to stages in the development of capital 
accumulation, the motive force for which can be explained as 
the articulations of contradictions generated by each stage of 
development. 


The idea that there are types of control that do not necessarily 
correspond to a unidirectional evolution of de-skilling was 
offered by Edwards (1978). He began in the now-familiar 
manner, criticizing Braverman while acknowledging his bril- 
liance. Notably, Edwards‘ (1978: 110) major criticism was that 
“Braverman has left class conflict out of his analysis of the 
labor process” (a point developed skillfully by Aronowitz (1978) 
in the same issue of The /nsurgent Sociologist). Edwards’ 
analysis put class conflict back in the labor process by focusing 
on the development of discrete systems of control. According 
to Edwards (1978: 112), control of the labor process has three 
elements: (1) directing work tasks; (2) evaluating the work 
done; and (3) rewarding and disciplining workers. 


Edwards (1978) identified three "historically important and 
essentially quite different ways of organizing these three 
elements.” The first, “simple control,” is direct, open, and 
interpersonal; it seems to correspond more or less to Simon's 
(1952) notion of direct, extensive, formal control (see Offe, 
1976; Clegg, 1979: 118). In the second, “technical control,” 
“the control mechanism is embedded in the physical technol- 
ogy of the firm.” In the third, “bursaucratic control,” “control 
becomes embedded in the social organization of the enterprise, 
in the contrived social relations of production at the point of 
production.” The key feature of this social organization is the 
widespread acceptance and use of Weber's (1968) formally 
rational ideal type of legal-rational bureaucracy. The second and 
third are “structural” ways of organizing control. 


In Edwards’ argument, the transition from simple control to 
technical control developed from the employer's efforts to 
control conflict in the areas of production; the transition from 
simple control to bureaucratic control developed from similar 
efforts to control conflict in administration. Such simple differ- 
entiations are no longer possible because of “the incomplete- 
‘ness of technical control and the increasingly factory character 
of administrative work” (Edwards, 1978). Furthermore, not only 
the employers, but also the unions now staff and manage the 
contemporary forms of bureaucratic control (see Edwards, 
1979). 


A developmental logic is clear in Edwards’ analysis. An example 
is his observation that developments within the firm reflected 
and interacted with a broader reorganization: the development 
of monopoly capitalism, itself a response to the driving force of 
capital accumulation. Indeed, he argued that "each form of 
contro! corresponds to a definite stage in the development of 
the “representative” or most important firms, and so the 
systems of control correspond to or characterize stages of 
capitalism” (Edwards, 1978: 112). The development of these 
systems of control has been uneven across different sectors of 
the economy. 
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Edwards’ (1378) analysis, while insightful, contained some 
lacunae. Its r.ost significant lacuna was its leck of an adequate 
theorizationcf the organization as a complex unity of distinct 
types of cortrol; it simply identified the thres types ina 
developmer tal logic. Furthermore, although Edwards offered a 
distinction Kstween the monopoly and compatitive sectors of a 
modern ecmomy, the d stinction was hardly adequate as é 
realistic sec-cring, largely because a consideration of the role of 
the state wes absent. 


The major advance in Aglietta’s (1979) work was its attempt to 
integrate th2 type of concrete history that Edwards attempted 
with a morerigorous analysis of the laws of motion of the 
capitalist-accumulation process that underlie the changes in 
control. This led to the idea that the labor process is a complex 
unity that isa “structure-in-motion.”’ Aglietta’s (1979) key 
concepts ware that changes in the regulation cf structural 
forms are conditioned by crises. Davis (197€: 212) described 
crises as “c-eative rupttres”’ in the continuity of the reproduc- 
tion of social -elations which lead to their restructuring in new 
forms. Structural forms, such as organizations, are complex 
social relaticrs that are vistorical products both of the class 
struggle anc of changing cycles of capital accumulation. Rec- 
ognizing thiz relationship, Davis proposed a periodic succession 
of intraorga 1izational regimes that were constructed to corre- 
spond with zhe averaged succession of Kondratieffian “long 
waves” (Davis, 1978: 259; see also Mandel 1975; Barr, 1979). 
Major chanc es in the organization of the labcr process thus take 
on a historically rational svolution. They emerge as responses 
by dominance economic agents (i.e., dominart coalitions) within 
organizatiors to changed conditions of accurnulation. in order to 
try to construct more profitable conditions, economic agents 
effect reorcanization. New underlying principles of organization 
are tried, wOaly adopted, and accepted as the rules for particu- 
lar aspects =f particular abor processes. The genesis and 
adoption of these rules are not random, but are conditioned by 
fundamentel movemenzs. These movemenzs are long waves. 


CONTROL AND STRUCTURE: A THEORY GENERATION 


A specific, realistic theory of contested control and class 
struggle recuires a more complex notion of what organization 
entails. Firs. t requires a representation of g spatial structuring 
of relations >7 production that is not simply physical but is 
especially social. Organizations are the sites of the social 
relations of sroduction tnat define class structure. Different 
types of orcanizations are constructed at different levels of the 
class structmre, and different levels of the organization are 
constructec et different levels of the class structure. Con- 
sequently, afferent types of control tend to evolve in specific 
relationships to different levels of the class structure, and this 
occurs both intra- and interorganizationally. V/ithin the organiza- 
tion, different control ru es evolve at different times and at 
different steges of funczional complexity. Eérlier rules may 
persist at scscific levels in the organization, despite the later 
developmer t of more complex rules. These rules may be 
representec as a superimposed series. As isin the nature of 
social reality, the articulation of relations among the different 
levels may produce not only unanticipated consequences but 
also contrac ctions. The layers of rules exist in a dynamic 
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relationship with each other. The metaphor most apt for 
representing this layering is drawn from geology: sedimen- 
tation. 


Layers of sediment (or strata) provide a record of historically 
evolved structure. Classes are the strata of society. They may 
be represented in an ideal and abstract form througha series of 
categorical distinctions. These are depicted in the Figure. The 
definitions of the working class, the middle class, and the ruling 
class hinge on the relationship to the value of the different 
categories of agents. Simple descriptions of the typical range of 
occupations are also provided. In the Figure, the class 
categories run horizontally across the page. The concrete 
history of organizational strategic calculations, management 
techniques, and practices provides the temporal coordinates of 
the vertical axis. These correspond to the rules that represent 
ways of formulating decisive breaks or interventions in princi- 
ples of organization. In their moment of dominance, the rules 
may be related to the development of long waves in the world 
economy. The rules become dominant at particular moments 
because they represent strategies appropriate to the con- 
junctural possibilities of accumulation. The locus of their deci- 
sion making may be either within or outside the focal organiza- 
tion. The locus is less important than are the effects registered 
in the structure of social relations of production. These effects 
constitute the organization’s structure through introducing the 
different rules of control. In this way, the task-discontinuity 
develops. 


The Figure is a matrix; the diagonal, stepped series represents 
the level of the class structure at which the rules operate in 
their greatest specificity. Although historical in conception, 
they persist and endure at different levels of the organization. 
Developments in strategic calculations, management tech- 
niques, and practices transform the evolving task-discontin- 
uous organization. Different interventions are specific to differ- 
ent levels of the class structure as It is produced, re-produced, 
and transformed in organization structures. These interventions 
have their dominant moments, but they may persist and endure 
as residues of earlier practices. | conceive of these rules as 
selecting what is enacted for the organization, so | call them 
sedimented selection rules. 


The role of the state as the overall agency of organizational life 
that makes, defines, and enforces rules is not neglected. Inthe 
most recent postwar era of the post-Keynesian “managed” 
economy, the state has become dominant, particularly in the 
monopoly sector and, of course, in the state-capitalist sector 
(see Clegg and Dunkerley, 1980: Chapter 13). The effects of 
the state have a feedback function at all levels of organizational 
practice; specific state interventions have specific effects at 
specific levels. 


Finally, since we are dealing with a sedimented structure, we 
need to look at the interrelationships between levels. These are 
represented in the diagram by the hatched lines that depict the 
interrelations between rules. For instance, dual labor markets 
generate low-wage labor that can be utilized through job 
design, which de-skills more complex elements of the labor 
process; such de-skilling, particularly in full-employment condi- 
tions, can generate such organization problems as absenteeism 
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and turncver. These are remedied through enriched job design, 
the princ>les of which are taught as part of the dominant 
ideology »f organization theory in business schools. Students of 
these scl ools are drawn primarily from the ranks of the 
state-car talist and monopoly-capitalist sectors, and they learn 
through studying cas3s drawn from the literature of organiza- 
tion probisms. Students who Survive the corporate race to 
executive positions then become the nexus between the state 
(as reguletor and as market) and monopoly’ capital. 


Figure: The sedimented structure of selection rubs. 
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the state. 
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This was true at leastin the J.K. Inthe U.S., 
where migration was of coasiderable im- 
portance in easing labor sh-rtages (and in 
imiting working-class collective power) 
this was to be less significent. 


Sedimented Selection Rules and Long Waves 


A whole era may be characterized as having had relatively fast 
or slow accumulation. Accumulation depends on the rate of 
profit. A heightened rate of profit leads to relatively fast 
accumulation. The relationship between periods of fast and 
slow accumulation is one of succeeding cycles of “long waves 
of accelerated and decelerated accumulation determined by 
long waves in the rise and decline of the rate of profit’ (Mandel, 
1975: 129). The expansionary, accelerating phase of along 
wave occurs wnen the rate of profit is triggered by factors that 
lower the organic composition of capital or raise the rate of 
surplus value. As these factors are exhausted, the rate of profit 
begins to fall because of unfavorable changes in either the 
organic composition of capital or the rate of surplus value. The 
long wave moves back into expansion when the rate of profit is 
once again lifted radically by a further combination of factors. 
New technologies, particularly energy technology, play a lead- 
ing role as triggers. However, as Rowthorn (1976: 64) stressed, 
the role of social technologies of centro! should not be ne- 
glected when considering these cycles. An example of social 
technologies is the general adoption of specific practices of 
organization. Certain speculative possibilities may be sketched 
for organization analysis. 


We can distinguish the following long cycles of capitalist 
development that occurred in the past hundred years. The 
general depression that lasted from the early 1870s until the 
mid-1890s marked the downturn of a long wave; an upturn 
occurred from the mid-1890s to the first World War. The next 
downturn persisted through the 1920s to the beginning of the 
second World War, which marked an accelerated renewal of 
accumulation that persisted until the late 1960s. Since then, we 
have clearly been in a downturn. 


Each uptum in accumulation has seen the emergence of 
institutions that have intervened in, and thus framed, the 
organization of the labor process. The institutions have been 
major determinants of renewed accumulation, and they have 
been historically sedimented, as depicted in the Figure. 


The upturn that began in the 1890s marked the emergence of 
attempts to apply formal abstract theories of organization to the 
labor process. One of these theones was F.W. Taylor's (1947) 
scientific management. The development of scientific man- 
agement depended upon a number of interrelated radical 
innovations in technology. In particular, it was possible because 
of the development of electricity as an energy source capable of 
powering new production technologies such as high-speed 
lathes. Such innovations were the technological foundations 
forthe erosion of craft and personal skill. This erosion, a tactical 
move in the class struggle, was facilitated by Taylor's system, 
initially in the steel industry and later more generally. We can 
refer to interventions of this type as technical rules, since they 
stress the rule of technique over the will of the worker. 


Because of the increasingly routinized, simplified, and de- 
skilled labor process (made possible by innovations such as 
Taylor's), during the First World War the capitalist labor process 
assimilated many raw recruits. Most notable among these were 
women,? young people, and aged peasants, who, through the 
real subordination of the labor process, were able to be rapidly 
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inducted nto these new forms of labor. In the postwar period, 
this Taylo ist simplification of the labor process was extended 
from the shop floor to the office, where female labor became 
increasindy a cheap and unskilled source of commercial work. 


During the downtum cf the inter-war period, the increase in 
de-skillingand routiniz ng white collar office work was a major 
device forincreasing the efficiency of capital. This increase 
created a nore homogenous labor process and a less skilled 
and less d fferentiatec labor force that was recruited from 
increasing y differentiated labor markets. The major axes of 
differentiction, ethnicity and sex, were used to construct in- 
Stitutionalzed skill anc wage differences. We can refer to this 
form of labor market segmentation as an intervention con- 
structed trough the use of existing extraorganizational divi- 
sions. They may be termed extraorganizational rules (Clegg, 
1979). 


The individual enterprtse or organization is not the overall 
economy. The economy of full employment during WW II 
and the long postwar boom posed particular problems for the 
organization and control of the labor process at the level of 
specific euterprises. Specifically, the war and postwar 
economies minimized the coercive domination of the reserve 
army of tre unemployed, and so, as we might anticipate, the 
balance o~ domination became more hegemonic. In Mayo’s 
(1975) studies, the breakdown of social solidarity and the 
subsequent articulation from human relations to human -e- 
sources aud work humanization during the long postwar boom 
may be identified as an intervention into the social-regulative 
rules of tt organization, precisely because more coercive 
controls were unavailable due to the absence of the reserve 
army of t unemploysd. 


A major eFect of full enployment in the postwar period was 
the speciaization of forms of labor control contingent upon the 
class struc ure of occupations. Fredman (1977) suggested that 
the two stategies whizh | have termed technical rules and 
social-regvlative rules nay have been applied to the labor 
process nc only in different moments of the world’s economic 
history (pa ticularly since its rhythm has been modulated by two 
world warg, but also to different elements in the labor process. 
Technical miles tend to bs applied to workers who are more 
peripheral o the labor process (less strategically contingent); 
social reguative rules tand to be applied to workers who are 
more centel (more strategically contingent). This differential 
strategy arses as a way of handling inflexibilities that are 
generated dy three cortradictions within each interventicn into 
the labor process. 


First, Taylcist technical rules could not be applied universally. 
Not everyoe could be de-skilled, nor could everyone be é 
high-wagedaborer. In both spheres, differentials would have to 
be preserved for the st-ategy to work. Second, the affluent 
worker is not necessarily a happy worker. Third, the affluent 
worker is not necessarily a very satisfactory worker in situations 
demanding flexibility and some discretion. It is precisely the 
more strategically contingent workers that management will 
attempt to <ontrol through more subtle hegemonic domination, 
thatis, thrcugh social-regulative rules. 
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This division of the work force can be carried further by 
extraorganizational rules (Clegg, 1979). The specialization of 
forms of labor contro] contingent upon the class structure of 
occupations can be extended through a sexual, racial, or ethnic 
division of labor that is extraorganizational in its dividing princi- 
ple. Those skills that are not strategically contingent — gener- 
ally those with low status, relatively low pay, and low job 
entrance requirements — canbe further distinguished from the 
rest of the labor process, with the effect of minimizing the 
possibility of labor’s developing a collective consciousness of 
itself for itself. In this way, the contradictory possibility that the 
concept participation might become a collective and liberating 
catchword would be minimized. Taylorizing unstrategic skills in 
the organization has promoted this distinction. Because of their 
low social status in the labor market, unstrategic skills tend to 
attract the most socially disadvantaged groups in the labor 
force. These are groups that are sexually and racially discrimi- 
nated against: women and ethnic minorities, such as blacks or 
recent migrants. It has frequently been observed that man- 
agement will often actively encourage this distinction by over- 
qualifying managerial skills and other strategically contingent 
skills or by locating administration and research tasks only 
where white male, native-born workers can easily get to them. 
Friedman (1977) argued that there is substantial evidence 
"from several countries concerning the more volatile unem- 
ployment levels for blacks, immigrants and women.” One can 
cite Edwards, Reich, and Weisskopf (1972) and Castles and 
Kosack (1973) as evidence. These extraorganizational rules 
relate, then, to the structure of the secondary labor force. 


Social-regulative rules tend to be aimed at workers In the “new 
middle class” (Carchedi, 1977) who perform contradictory 
supervisory functions as collective workers and as global 
capitalists. If this thesis is correct, we would expect to find that 
controls on the working class will tend to be either technical 
rules or extraorganizational rules. Extraorganizational rules func- 
tion through the development of secondary labor markets, 
largely at the level of relatively unskilled workers. Technical 
rules tend to be developed in relation to technological transfor- 
mations such as Taylorism or automation, processes that 
increase the amount of surplus that can be obtained from 
skilled workers. it is this phenomenon of intervention by 
technical rules that can generate the limited discretionary 
powers of decision making (e.g., Crozier’s [1964] maintenance 
workers}. These discretionary powers are historically 
sedimented in residual craft skills that escaped rationalization 
by scientific management. 


Any organization based on mass production has to harness Its 
labor power to its machine power for the maximum utilizable 
time because of the peculiarities of modem plant economy. The 
more that a modern plant Is utilized by the organization below its 
rated capacity, the greater willbe the cost of the plant's output. 
Hence, economy of production is achieved and the greatest 
surplus is potentially produced when maximal production is 
achieved. However, the market must be able to absorb the 
increased output. Ina market economy, “no intrinsic correlation 
exists between increased output and the capacity of effective 
demand to absorb production” (Sohn-Rethel, 1976: 31). The 
consequence is that, although technical and social-regulative 
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rules may maintain productivity, they are not sufficient by 
themselves. Sometimes they are not even necessary. This 
analysis ot the need far such strategies applies best to devel- 
oped marist economy social formations, in which the national 
proletariat on the average, forms part of an international labor 
aristocracy . In low-wage, less developed social formations — 
the periphery and serri-periphery of the world economy — 
hegemon will recede in importance. For this reason, a large 
number (V2mon’s 1973 estimate was 187) of U.S., European, 
and Japanese international firms are established in the more 
peripheral~egions. The enterprises have been located there 
precisely Gecause of the reduced cost of the labor process, the 
possibility >f multi-faczor supply for core production (as in the 

. U.S.), and transfer pricing. The firms, as Karpik (1977) and Adam 
(1975) argued, tend to be large technological enterprises. That 
part of ther control of the labor process that is not assured by 
their relati-ely high pa” scales and by the large reserve army of 
the unemmoyed can frequently be assured by the policies of 
the domestic state. This assurance is the. existence of a 
compliant-vorkforce thet asserts little or no power. 


We can now consider tne organizations that operate primerily in 
the core sates of the world economy — in particular, those 
organizaticns generated by the upturn of the cycle of accumula- 
tion in the sostwar era This developed on the basis of an 
important bunching of inventions in production and energy use 
during the nter-war period. These inventions were associated 
in particula- with the automobile industry (the postwar boom is 
often called “the age cf the internal combustion engine”). 
Associatec with this ace was the impact on mass consumption 
of the development of lerge electronics and plastics industries. 
The leadina firms in these industries are primarily monopoly 
capitalist o ganizations The developing domination of 
technologi=al capitalism and other forms of monopoly 
capitalism ^ the postwar boom necessitated a further interven- 
tion in organizations that we can call strategic rules. Strategic 
rules are ar intervention in both production and circulation of 
commoditias. (In contrast, social regulative rules and technical 
rules are in erventions only in the production of commodities. 
As such, thy are a one-sided intervention that necessitates the 
further intervention of strategic rules.) 


Intraorgani: ational interventions into production have to be 
buttressedand supported by strategic rules: interventions into 
the market n order to exert rational control (Sohn-Rethel, 1978:. 
32; see alsa Baran and Sweezy, 1966). The significance of 
organizations’ capacity to plan becomes apparent when we 
consider that during 1970—1971, multinational organizations 
controlled 20 percent of industrial output in the capitalist world 
and 30 percent of world trade. At the same time, they pos- 
sessed three times the gold and currency reserves of the 
United States (Mandel, 1975: 23). It has been forecast that, by 
the end of his century, between two and three hundred 
multinationals will contro! 75 percent of the private assets of 
the capitalist world (Wreelwright, 1974). 


Two aspecss of corporate dominance hinge on problems of 
control. The first aspectis the control by the corporate organiza- 
tions of theenew, massively expanded middle class strata of 
supervisore managers, and professionals within these organi- 
zations. The second aspect ts the control of the large corporate 
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organizations by the expanded strata of middle class profes- 
sional workers within the state apparatuses. This aspect entails 
a rejection of the classical liberal conception of state/market 
relations in the face of corporate dominance. 


The development of both state and private organizations gave 
rise to strata of non-producers/exploiters/non-owners/ 
revenue-receivers who operate extensive controls over and in 
the organization. These agents do not necessarily have the 
decisive material interest of ownership (legal possession) of the 
means of production that they control. Then how are the means 
of production to be controlled? That is, in terms of the Figure, 
what are the reproduction rules of late capitalism and where 
are they located? It was argued elsewhere (Clegg and Dunker- 
ley, 1980) that the business and management schools have 
become the institutional sites for the reproduction of the 
contemporary dominant ideology of late capitalism (see also 
Marceau, Thomas, and Whitley, 1978). This dominant ideology 
functions mainly to control the actions of the organizational 
agents who enjoy the most discretion or the least specificity of 
role prescription and who are not constrained simply by the 
practices of routinely designed work. As both Marcuse (1964) 
and Perrow (1972) argued, control is best achieved by employ- 
ing agents that have rules and rationality built into them through 
educational socialization. 


Finally, as was argued in considerably more detail elsewhere 
(Clegg, 1979; Clegg and Dunkerley, 1980), we have to consider 
the role of the state in the interventions into the labor process. 
The state cannot be conceived of as a polity parallel to and 
outside of the economy. lts resources are one of the major 
prizes to be fought over, bribed for, and won among corporate 
executives. The state, through defining, making, and enforcing 
rules, structures the space in which organizations operate. 
Large organizations, being powerful, attempt to arrange this 
structure to suit their own interests. 


The State is a potential source of protection for capitalist 
organizations operating on the market (see McCullough and 
Shannon, 1977). Polanyi (1957) described two central features 
of the market system. First, greater profit accrues to organiza- 
tions that possess larger amounts of resources. There is ` 
therefore continual pressure toward monopolization and 
toward the creation of privileged access to resources. Second, 
the market system is dynamic; it creates nsks and uncertainties 
for any specific organization, since new areas of demands and 
new profit opportunities can be continually exploited. This 
dynamism often undercuts existing organization profit centers. 
Hence, in order to protect and to increase their advantages, 
organizations continually attempt to control the contingencies 
that are strategic for their profit-centered activity. Organization 
agents therefore attempt to use the state to affect the market 
in their interests (Wallerstein, 1974: 405) and to secure favor- 
able state interventions in the socialization of costs, risks, and 
losses. Additionally, the state becomes the major consumer of 
much monopoly production, particularly of defense systems 
and of electronic data-processing equipment. This state/capital 
interdependence, particularly as mediated through taxes and 
inflation, may well generate profound “fiscal crises” (O'Connor, 
1974) and "legitimation crises” (Habermas, 1976). 
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The state salso important as both a factor of cohesion and as a 
disarticuletor of the totality, as depicted in the state's feedback 
functions n the Figure. These functions can have anticipated 
and unant cipated consequences. For example, the Crawford 
Report (Cawford et al., 1979), a federal government report on 
the manu*“acturing industry in Australia, argued that equal-pay 
legislatior (extraorganizational level) has increased the rate of 
adoption ef new technology (level of technical rules), This 
legislatior has thus exacerbated industrial-relations conflicts 
and uneraloyment, both of which have profound effects at 
the state =vel. Exchange values involved in the labor process 
have increased because of equal-pay legislation, and so organi- 
zations hæve attempted to cheapen their labor process by 
substituticg technolocically advanced computerized intelli- 
gence sySems. 


Computerzed intelligence systems may be similar to the 
bunched ®chnological innovations that characterized the up- 
turns of eerlier long weaves, but their effects are likely to be even 
more dramatic in their mpact on the organization and control of 
the labor crocess. Earlier long waves, in their ascendant phase, 
created employment. towever, the available but scanty evi- 
dence does not suggest that this is now the case (Hill, 1980). 
Microprocessors and allied technology have enormous poten- 
tial for red acing production costs (by minimizing labor), but their 
effect on demand is potentially harsh. The de-laborization that 
is progressing in the advanced economies will not restore 
aggregateeffective demand as long as income is distributed to 
individuale according to their economic activity. Restoring de- 
mand will equire allocating income socially, on the basis of a 
massive redistribution of increasingly scarce employment op- 
portunities. This redist-ibution would invcive changing work 
hours, shéring Jobs, and radically restructuring labor processes 
around principles different from those that underlie the “rules” 
discussed here. Decision making would have to shift from 
private Inteaorganizational criteria to public, societal criteria. 
Such a trausformation will hardly be achieved through existing 
forms, eit er organizational or state. 


CONCLUSION 


The concent of control has been developed in this paper in an 
ideal typica analysis of organization. The concept already 
suggests rw relationships and patterns in organizational! 
phenomera, Considereble unifying potential attaches to the 
concept, particularly in as much as both macro- and micro- 
phenomers can be developed together within the same 
framework What type of research might be generated from 
this exercise in concepzual clarification and development? 


The contertion of this paper is that organizations have been 
constructed on the basis of differential modes of control of 
their overal labor process and that different modes of control 
become spscialized at different levels of the class structure in 
organizations. Intensive control characterizes lower-class par- 
ticipants, irternal control characterizes middle-class partici- 
pants, and sxtensive control characterizes ruling-class partici- 
pants. 


This exercize has been highly abstract. As such, it offers a 
simple sketch of complexities that might be encountered at the 
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level of concrete organization that are open to empirical 
scrutiny. To bridge the gap between organization as theoretical 
abstraction and the organization as concrete particular, resistant 
to abstraction, an intermediate level of analysis is required. This 
intermediate analysis concerns the uneven development of 
organizations’ labor processes through three dimensions: time 
(with long waves as hypothetical structuring frames for 
breaks); space (the internal class structure of organizations; the 
location of the specific organizations in particular regions of the 
world economy with their peculiar histories); and economy (the 
dominant sector, e.g., monopoly capital, within the particular 
branch, e.g., coal mining). Space and economy are the depen- 
dent variables; the independent variable is time, measured by 
the modalities of historically specific long waves. If one holds 
constant the branch within an industry in which a particular 
sector of capital dominates, do organizations drawn from the 
dominant sector display the same patterns of evolution withina 
given internal class structure and across different regions of the 
world economy? Contingency theory, which emphasizes inter- 
nal determination by size or external determination by environ- 
ment, would suggest a positive answer. Contingency theory 
stresses different aspects of organization than those elabo- 
rated here (see, for example, Lammers and Hickson, 1979, 
particularly ‘‘Conclusions”’). 


The research effort would be of two kinds. The first, consisting 
of documentary analysis of archival materials drawn from and 
focusing on a sample of organizations within a particular branch 
of industry, would construct an ideal typical model of the major 
breaks in organizational control rules. Here the work of Dan 
Clawson (1980) must be regarded as a landmark, particularly in 
its emphasis on how the choices of organizational designers 
are conditioned by the imperatives of class struggle (ruling- 
class accumulation of value and working-class resistance to 
increased control). 


The second kind of research would be ongoing. We are clearly 
entering an age of uncertainty in organization structure. 
Technological developments such as the possibly bunched 
innovations in computerized intelligence systems seem poised 
to produce very different organizations that will certainly have 
unforeseen political effects. Over the next decade, research 
could investigate the range of organization design options in 
particular industries by canvassing unions, management, and 
the state. The findings could be most usefully compared with 
the range of decisions actually implemented at the organization 
level. 


The first phase would represent a revision of organization 
analysis, particularly inasmuch as it might confirm the 
“sedimentation” of control empirically discovered by Burawoy 
(1979). Organization theory would then have to come to terms 
with a realization that reality has to be understood in terms of its 
ontogeny, as well as its size or environment. The second phase 
would representa relocation of organization analysis, or atleast 
aspects of it, within a framework that would be much more 
explicitly political than the present one is. We already have 
Marglin’s (1974) historical example; Sampson's (1976) analysis 
of the structural development of the oil industry is a study of 
contemporary organizations. 
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Five footnotes to charge in organizations are suggested. 
They emp 1asize the relation between change and adaptive 
behavior more generally, the prosaic nature of change, the 
way in wh.ch ordinary processes combine with a confusing 
world to produce sorre surprises, and the implicit altruism 
of organizational foolishness.* 


INTRODULTION 


Organizaticns change. Although they often appear resistant to 
change, thay are frequently transformed into forms remarkably 
different from the original. This paper explores five footnotes to 
research om organizational change, possible comments on what 
we know. The intentionis not to review the research results but 
to identify :1 few specuiazions stimulated by previous work. 


Footnote t: Organizations are continually changing, routinely, 
easily, and ~esponsively, but change within them cannot ordi- 

“narily be araitrarily cont-olied. Organizations rarely do exactly 
what they are told to do. 


Footnote 2: Changes in organizations depend ona few stable 
processes. Theories of change emphasize either the stability of 
the proces::es or the changes they produce, but a serious 
understanc ng of organ‘zations requires attention to both. 


Footnote = Theories of change in organizations are primarily 
different ways of describing theories of action in organizations, 
not differee t theories. Most changes in organizations reflect 
simple resconses to denographic, economic, social, and politi- 
cal forces. 


Footnote & Although organizational response to environmen- 
tal events |: broadly adeptive and mostly routine, the response 
takes placein a confusing world. As a result, prosaic processes 
sometimes have surprising outcomes. 


Footnote & Adaptatior to a changing environment involves an 
interplay of rationality and foolishness. Organizational foolish- 
nessis not naintained as a conscious strategy, but is embedded 
in such farriliar organizational anomalies as slack, managerial 
incentives, symbolic aczion, ambiguity, and loose coupling. 


STABLE PEQCESSES DF CHANGE 


A commen heme in recent literature, particularly in studies of 
the implementation of public policy, is that of attempts at 
change frustrated by organizational resistance. There are well- 
documented occasions on which organizations have failed to 
respond to :zhange initiatives or have changed in ways thar 
were, intheview of some, inappropriate (Gross, Giaquinta, and 
Bernstein, 7971; Nelson and Yates, 1978). 


What most-eports on implementation indicate, however, is not 
that organizations are rigid and inflexible, but that they are 
impressive! / imaginative (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973; Bar- 
dach, 1977} Organizaticns change in response to their envi- 
ronments, kut they rare y change in a way that fulfills the 
intentions co a particular g-oup of actors (Attewell and Gerstein, 
1979; Crozi3r, 1979). Scmetimes organizations ignore clear 
instruction= sometimes they pursue them more forcefully 
than was in~ended; somezimes they protect policymakers from 
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folly; sometimes they do not. The ability to frustrate arbitrary 
intention, however, should not be confused with rigidity; nor 
should flexibility be confused with organizational effective- 
ness. Most organizational failures occur early in life when 
organizations are small and flexible, not later (Aldrich, 1979). 
There is considerable stability in organizations, but the changes 
we observe ars substantial enough to suggest that organiza- 
tions are remarkably adaptive, enduring institutions, responding 
to volatile environments routinely and easily, though not always 
optimally. 


Because of the magnitude of some changes in organizations, 
we are inclined to look for comparably dramatic explanations for 
change, but the search for drama may often be a mistake. Most 
change in organizations results neither from extraordinary 
Organizational processes or forces, nor from uncommon imagi- 
nation, persistence or skill, but from relatively stable, routine 
processes thai relate organizations to their environments. 
Change takes place because most of the time most people in an 
organization do about what they are supposed to do; that is, 
they are intelligently attentive to their environments and their 
jobs. Bureaucratic organizations can be exceptionally ineffec- 
tive, but most of the organizations we study are characterized 
by ordinary competence and minor initiative (Hedberg, Ny- 
strom, and Starbuck, 1976). Many of the most stable proce- 
dures in an organization are procedures for responding to 
economic, social, and political contexts. What we call organiza- 
tional change is an ecology of concurrent responses in various 
parts of an organization to various interconnected parts of the 
environment. if the environment changes rapidly, so will the 
responses of stable organizations; change driven by such shifts 
will be dramatic if shifts in the environment are large. 


The routine processes of organizational adaptation are subject 
to some complications, and a theory of change must take into 
account how those processes can produce unusual patterns of 
action. Yet, in its fundamental structure a theory of organiza- 
tional change should not be remarkably different from a theory 
of ordinary action. Recent research on organizations as routine 
adaptive systems emphasizes six basic perspectives for inter- 
preting organizational action:. 


1. Rule following. Action can be seen as the application of 
standard operating procedures or other rules to appropriate 
situations. The underlying process is one of matching a set of 
rules to a situation by criteria of appropriateness. Duties, 
obligations, roles, rules, and criteria evolve through competition 
and survival, and those followed by organizations that survive, 
grow, and multiply come to dominate the pool of procedures. 
The model is essentially a model of selection (Nelson and 
Winter, 1974). 


2. Problem solving. Action can be seen as problem solving. 
The underlying process involves choosing among alternatives 
by using some decision rule that compares alternatives in terms 
of their expected consequences for antecedent goals. The 
model is one of intendedly rational choice under conditions of 
risk and is familiar in statistical decision theory, as well as 
microeconomic and behavioral theories of choice (Lindblom, 
1958; Cyert and March, 1963). 
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3. Learning. Action can be seen as stemming from past 
leaming. Tae underlying process is one in which an organization 
is conditior ed through rial and error to repeat behavior that has 
been successful in the sast and to avoid behavior that has been 
unsuccessful. The model is one of experiential learning (Day 
and Groves, 1975). 


4. Conflict Action can be seen as resulting from conflict among 
individualsor groups representing diverse interests. The under- 
lying process is one of sonfrontation, bargaining, and coalition, 
in which outcomes depend on the initial preferences of actors 
weighted Ey their powar. Changes result from shifts in the 
mobilizatic of participants or in the resources they control. The 
model is oae of politics (March, 1962; Gamson, 1968; Pfeffer, 
1981). 


5. Contagmn. Action can be seen as spreading from one 
organizatim toanother The underlying process is one in which 
variations in contact among organizations and in the attractive- 
ness of the behaviors or beliefs being imitated affect the rate 
and patterz of spread. The model is one of contagion and 
borrows from studies af epidemiology (Rogers, 1962; Walker, 
1969; Rogsrs and Shoemaker, 1971). 


6. Regene-ation. Acticn can be seen as resulting from the 
intentions and competercies of organizational actors. Turnover 
in organiza_ions introduces new members with different at- 
titudes, ab lities, and goals. The underlying process is one in 
which conditions in the organization (e.g., growth, decline, 
changing raquirementé for skills) or deliberate strategies (e.g., 
cooptation raiding of competitors) affect organizational action 
by changirg the mix of participants. The model is one of 
regeneraticn (Stinchcombe, McDill, and Walker, 1968; White, 
1970; Mc eil and Thornpson, 1971). 


These six perspectives are neither esoteric, complicated, nor 
mutually exclusive. Althcugh we may sometimes try to assess 
the extent .o which one perspective or another fits a particular 
situation, itis quite possible for all six to be pertinent or for any 
particular h story to invclve them all. An organization uses rules, 
problem sdving, learning, conflict, contagion, and regeneration 
to cope with its environment, actively adapt to it, avoid it, seek 
to understend, change, and contain it. The processes are 
conservati» e. That is, they tend to maintain stable relations, 
sustain exis ting rules, and reduce differences among organiza- 
tions. The -undamental logic, however, is not one of stability in 
behavior; Mis one of responsiveness. The processes are stable; 
the resultirg actions are not. 


SOME COLAPLEXITIES OF CHANGE 


Organizatims change in mundane ways, but elementary pro- 
cesses sometimes produce surprises in a complex world. As 
illustrations of such complexities, consider five examples: the 
unanticipated consequences of ordinary action, solution-driven 
problems, the tendency for innovations and organizations to be 
transformed during the process of innovation, the endogenous 
nature of created environments, and the interactions among 
the system requirements of individuals, organizations, an 
environments. P 
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Unanticipated Consequences of Ordinary Action 


Each of the six perspectives on action described above portrays 
organizations as changing sensibly; that is, solving problems, 
learning from experience, imitating others, and regenerating 
their capabilities through turnover of personnel. These pro- 
cesses, however, may be applied under conditions which, 
though difficult to distinguish from usua! conditions, are suffi- 
ciently different to lead to unanticipated outcomes. In particular, 
we can identify three such conditions: 


First, the rate of adaptation may be inconsistent with the rate of 
change of the environment to which the organization is adapt- 
ing. Unless an environment is perfectly stable, of course, there 
will always be some error arising from a history-dependent 
process (e.g., learning, selection); but where an environment 
changes quickly relative to the rate at which an organization 
adapts, a process can easily lose its claim to being sensible. Itis 
also possible for an anticipatory process (@.g., problem solving) 
to result in changes that outrun the environment and thereby 
become unintelligent. Second, the causal structure may be 
different from that implicit in the process. If causal links are 
ignored, either because they are new, or because their effects 
in the past have been benign, or because the world is inherently 
too complex, then changes that seem locally adaptive may 
produce unanticipated or confusing consequences. Such out- 
comes are particularly likely in situations in which belief ina 
false or incomplete model of causality can be reinforced by 
confounded experience. Third, concurrent, parallel processes 
of pnma facie sensibility may combine to produce joint out- 
comes that are not intended by anyone and are directly counter 
to the interests motivating the individual actions (Schelling, 
1978). 


Most of the time, these unanticipated outcomes are avoided, 
but they are common. Consider the following illustrations: 


Learning from the response of clients. Clients and customers 
send signals to organizations, the most conspicuous one being 
the withdrawal of their patronage. We expect organizations to 
respond to such signals. For example, although customer 
withdrawal! is a major device used by market organizations to 
maintain product quality, itis not always effective. As 
Hirschman (1970) observed, it is likely that the first customers 
to abandon a product of declining quality will be those custom- 
ers with the highest quality standards. If itis assumed that new 
customers are a random sample from the market, a firm ts left 
with customers whose standards are, on the average, lower 
and who complain less about the reduced quality. This leads to 
further decay of quality, and the cycle continues unti! the quality 
consciousness of new customers equals that of lost custom- 
ers; i.e., until the firm's most quality-conscious.customers are 
no more concerned about quality than the average customers in 
the market. This cycle of regeneration can lead to a fairly rapid 
degradation in product or service. 


Rewarding friends and coopting enemies. Employees of 
governmental regulatory agencies sometimes subsequently 
become employees of the organizations they regulate. The 
flow of people presumably affects the relations between the 
organizations. In particular, the usual presumption is that expec- 
tations of future employment will lead current governmental 
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officials to waat the-organizations involved more favorably than 
they would=therwise. ~owever, if the regt lated organizations 
provide possible employment as an incentive for favorable 
treatment, hey risk prcducing a pattern of turnover in the 
regulatory ecency in which friends leave the agency, and only 
those unfriendly to the organization remain. Alternatively, some 
organizatior s attempt to coopt difficult people (e.g., rebels), on 
the assumet on that conptation leads to cor trolled change, 
since oppor ents are socialized and providec with modest 
success. Hc wever, inscfar as the basic strategy of cooptation is 
to strip leacership from opposition groups ty inducing opposi- 
tion leaders to accept more legitimate roles. a conspicuous 
complicaticn is the extent to which cooptat on provides an 
incentive fœ being diffizult, and thereby increases, rather than 
reduces op2osition. 


Competensy multipliers. Organizations frequently have pro- 
cedures to ~volve potentially relevant peop e in decision mak- 
ing, planning. budgeting, or the like. The individuals vary in 
status, knowledge about a problem, and interest in it. Initial 
participatios rates reflect these variations; however, individuals 
who particisate slightly more than others become slightly more 
competentat discussing the problems of tre group than 
others. This induces them to participate even more, which 
makes them even more competent. Before long, the de facto 
compositioa of the group can change dramatically (Weiner, 
1976). Mora generally crganizations learn from experience, 
repeating aztions that are successful. As é result, they gain 
greater exp2rience in areas of success than in areas of failure. 
This increas es their carabilities in successful areas, thus in- 
creasing thair chances of being successful there. The sensible- 
ness of suc specializazion depends on the relation between 
the leaminc rates and the rate of change in the environment. 
The process can easily ead to misplaced specialization if there 
are infrequent, major shifts in the environment. 


Satisficing It has been suggested that organizations satisfice, 
that is, thatt^ney seek a ternatives that will satisfy a target goal 
rather than ook for the alternative with the highest possible 
expected velue (March and Simon, 1958; Cvert and March, 
1963). Sati= king organ zations can be viewad as organizations 
that maximzs the probability of achieving their targets, but itis 
not necessary to assume quite such a precise formulation to 
suggest thet organizaticns that satisfice wil follow decision 
rules that a= risk avoiding in good times, when the best 
alternatives have expected values greater than the target, and 
risk seeking In bad times, when the best altematives have 
expected velues less than the target (Tversky and Kahneman, 
1974). As isroted below, the association of risk-seeking 
behavior wi h adversity ~equires some qualif cation; but insofar 
as such a pettern is corr mon, it has at least wo important 
consequences. First, organizations that are facing bad times will 
follow niskie and riskier strategies, thus simultaneously increas- 
ing their cherices of survival through the present crisis and 
reducing their life expectancy. Choices thet seek to reverse a 
decline, for 2xample, may not maximize expected value. As a 
result, for tese organizations that do not survive, efforts to 
survive will nave speedec the process of fai ure (Hermann, 
1963; Maylaw, 1979). Second, if organizaticnal goals vary with 
organizatior=l performance and the performance of other com- 
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parable organizations, most organizations will face situations 
that are reasonably good most of the time. Consequently, the 
pool of organizations existing at any time will generally include a 
disproportionate number that are risk-avoiding. 


Performance criteria. Organizations measure the performance 
of participants. For example, business firms reward managers 
on the basis of calculations of profits earned by different parts 
of the organization. The importance of making such links 
precise and visible is a familiar theme of discussions of organi- 
zational contral, as is the problem of providing similar perform- 
ance measures in non-business organizations. However, in an 
organization with a typical mobility pattern among managers, 
these practices probably lead toa relative lack of concem about 
long-term consequences of present action. Performance mea- 
surement also leads to exaggerated concern with accounts, 
relative to product and technology. Measured performance can 
be improved either by changing performance or by changing 
the accounts of performance. Since it is often more efficient, in 
the short run, to devote effort to the accounts rather than to 
performance (March, 1978a), a bottom-line ideology may over- 
stimulate the cleverness of organizational participants in man- 
Ipulating accounts. 


Superstitious learning. Organizations learn from their experi- 
ence, repeating actions that have been associated with good 
outcomes, avoiding actions that have been associated with bad 
ones. If the world makes simple sense, and is stable, then 
repeating actions associated with good outcomes is intelligent. 
Yet relative to the rate of our experience in it, the world is 
sometimes neither stable enough nor simple enough to make 
expenence a cood teacher (March and Olsen, 1976). The use of 
associational, experiential learning in complex worlds can result 
in superstitious learning (Lave and March, 1975). Consider, for 
example, the report by Tversky and Kahneman (1974) of the 
lessons learned by pilot trainers who experimented with re- 
warding pilots who make good landings and punishing pilots 
who make bad ones. They observe that pilots who are punished 
generally improve on subsequent landings, while pilots whe are 
praised generally do worse. Thus, they learn that negative 
reinforcement works; positive reinforcement does not. The 
learning is natural, but the experience, like all experience, is 
confounded, in this case by ordinary regression to the mean. 


These six examples of unanticipated consequences are illustra- 
tive of the variation in behavior that can be generated by 
elementary adaptive processes functioning under special condi- 
tions. They suggest some ways in which undramatic features 
of organizational life can lead to surprising organizational 
change. 


Solution-Driven Problems 


There seems to be ample evidence that when performance 
fails to meet aspirations, organizations search for new solutions 
(Cyert and March, 1963), that is, for new people, new ways of 
doing things, new alliances. However, changes often seem to 
be driven less by problems than by solutions. Daft and Becker 
(1978) have argued the case for educational organizations and 
Kay (1979) for industrial organizations; but the idea is an 
established one, typical of diffusion theories of change. 
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We can identify at least -hree different explanations for solution 
(or opportunity) driven change. In the first, organizations face a 
large numer of problems of about equal importance, but only a 
few solut-ons. Thus, tne chance of finding a solution to 4 
particular droblem is small; if one begins with a solution, 
however, there is a gcod chance that the solution will match 
some proszlem facing zhe organization. Consequently, an or- 
ganizatior scans for solutions rather than problems, and 
matches eny solution Fcund with some relevant problem. A 
second e»planation is that the linkage between individual 
solutions und individual problems is often difficult to make 
unambiguously. Then, almost any solution can be linked to 
almost an / problem, provided they arise at approximately the 
same time (Cohen, March, and Olsen, 1972; March and Olsen, 
1975). Wren causality and technology are ambiguous, the 
motivatior to have particular solutions adopted is likely tc be as 
powerful zs the motivation to have particular problems solved, 
and many 2f the chances we observe will be better predicted by 
a knowledge of soluticns than by a knowledges of problems. A 
third interpretation is that change is stimulated not by adversity 
but by success, less bv a sense of problems than by a sense of 
competerce and a belief that change is possible, natural, and 
appropriata (Daft and Eecker, 1978). Professionals change their 
procedures and introduce new technologies because that is 
what professionals do and know how to do. An organization 
that is modern adopts new things because that is what being 
modern m2ans. Whena major stimulus for change comes from 
a sense of competence, problems are created in order to solve 
them, and solutions and opportunities stimulate awareness of 
previouslyunsalient or unnoticed problems or preferences. 


Transform ation of Innavations and Organizations 


Students cf innovation in organizations have persistently ob- 
served tha: both innovations and organizations tend to be 
transformed during the process of innovation (Browning, 1968; 
Brewer, 1£73; Hyman, 1973). This is sometimes treated as a 
measurentent problem. In that guise, the problem is to decide 
whether a shange in one organization is equivalent to a change 
in another, or to determine when a change has been im- 
plementecsufficiently to be considered a change, or to disen- 
tangle the abeling of a change from the change itself. To treat 
such problems as measurement problems, however, is proba- 
bly misleacing. Seeing innovations as spreading unchanged 
through organizations Felps link studies of innovation to models 
drawn frorr epidemiology; but where a fundamental feature of 
a change isthe way it is transformed as it moves from invention 
to adoptiorrto implementation to contagion, such a linkage is 
not helpful 


Organizaticnal change develops meaning through the process 
by which It>ccurs. Some parts of that process tend to 
standardizethe multiple meanings of a change, but standardiza- 
tion can be very slow, ir some cases so slow as to be almost 
undetectatce. When a business firm adopts a new policy (Cyert, 
Dill, and Merch, 1958), or a university a new program (March 
and Romeleer, 1976), specifying what the change means can 
be difficult, not because of poor information or inadequate 
analysis, bux because ot the fundamental ways in which 
changes are transformed by the processes of change. The _ 
developing character of change makes it difficult to use stan- 
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dard ideas of decision, problem solving, diffusion, and the like, 
because it is difficult to describe a decision, problem solution, or 
innovation with precision, to say when it was adopted, and to 
treat the process as having an ending. 


Organizations are also transformed in the process. Organiza- 
tions develop and redefine goals while making decisions and 
adapting to environmental pressures; minor changes can lead 
to larger ones, and initial intent can be entirely lost. For example, 
an organization of evangelists becomes a gym with services 
attached (Zald and Denton, 1963); a social movement becomes 
a commercial establishment (Messinger, 1955; Sills, 1957); a 
radical rock radio station becomes an almost respectable part of 
a large corporation (Kneger, 1979); and a new governmental 
agency becomes an old one (Selznick, 1949; Sproull, Weiner, 
and Wolf, 1978). 


These transformations seem often to reflect occasions on 
which actions taken by an organization (for whatever reasons) 
become the source of a new definition of objectives. The 
possibility that preferences and goals may change in response 
to behavior is a serious complication for rational theories of 
choice (March, 1972, 1978a). Organizations’ goals, as well as 
the goals of individuals in them, change In the course of 
introducing deliberate innovations, or in the course of normal 
organizational drift. As a result, actions affect the preferences in 
the name of which they are taken; and the discovery of new 
intentions is acommon consequence of intentional behavior. 


Created Environments 


In simple models of organizational change, it is usually assumed 
that action is taken in response to the environment but that the 
environment is not affected by organizational action. The as- 
sumptions are convenient, but organizations create their envi- 
ronments in part, and the resulting complications are signifi- 
cant. For example, organizations are frequently combined into 
an ecology of competition, in which the actions of one com- 
petitor become the environment of another. Each competitor, 
therefore, partly determines its own environment as the com- 
petitors react to each other, a situation familiar to studies of 
prey-predator relations and markets (Mayr, 1963; Kamien and 
Schwartz, 1975). Also, if we think of adaptation as learning 
about a fixed environment, the model is somewhat different 
from one in which the environment is simultaneously adapting 
to the organization. The situation is a common one. Parents 
adapt to children at the same time that children adapt to 
parents, and customers and suppliers adapt to each other. The 
outcomes are different from those observed in the case of 
adaptation to a stable environment, with equilibra that depend 
on whether the process is one of hunting or mating and on the 
relative rates of adaptation of the organization and the environ- 
ment (Lave and March, 1975). Finally, organizations create their 
own environments by the way they interpret and act in a 
confusing world. Itis not just that the world is incompletely or 
inaccurately perceived (Slovic, Fischoff, and Lichtenstein, 
1977; Nisbet and Ross, 1980), but also that actions taken as a 
result of beliefs about the environment do, in fact, construct the 
environment, as, for example, in self-fulfilling prophecies and 
the construction of limits through avoidance of them (Meyer 
and Rowan, 1977; Weick, 1977, 1979). 
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itis possitle, of course, for organizations to act strategically in 
an enviromment they Fe pcreate, but created environments are 
not ordina ily experienced in a way different from other envi- 
ronments_For example, the experience of learning ina situation 
in which the environment is simultaneously edapting to the 
organizaticn is not remarkably different from the experience of 
learning inssimpler situations. The outcomes are, however, 
distinctive- When envircnments are created, the actions taken 
by an organization in adapting to an environment are partly 
responsesto previous actions by the same organization, re- 
flected through the environment. A common result is that small 
signals areamplified inte large ones, and the general implication 
is that rourine adaptive processes have consequences that 
cannot be inderstood without linking them to an environment 
that is simultaneously, and endogenously, changing. 


IndividuaB, Organizations, and Environments 


Although i~ is an heroic simplification out of which theoretical 
mischief can come, it is possible to see an organization as the 
intermeshng of three systems: the individual, the organization, 
and the co ection of organizations that can be called the 
environment. Many of zhe complications in the study of organi- 
zational change are related to the way those three systems 
intermesh, as is reflected in the large number of studies that 
discuss managing change in terms of the relations between 
organizations and the individuals who inhabit them (Coch and 
French, 19-8; Burns and Stalker, 1961; Argyris, 1965), between 
organizations and their environment (Starbuck, 1976; Aldrich, 
1979), and among organizations (Evan, 1966; Benson, 19775). 


Much of cl. ssical organization theory addresses the problems 
of making tne demands of organizations and individuals con- 
sistent (Bamard, 1938; Simon, 1947; March and Simon, 1958}; 
the same tueme is frecusnt in modern treatments of informa- 
tion (Hirsch eifer and Ri ey, 1979) and incentives (Downs, 1967). 
Although itis an old prcb'em, it continues to be interesting for 
the analysis of organizational change. In particular, it seems 
very likely tuat both the individuals involved in crganizations and 
systems of rganizatioris have different requirements for or- 
ganizationa change than the organization itself. For example, 
individual p: rticipants ir en organization view their positions in 
the organiz: tions, e.g., zheir jobs, as an important part of tneir 
milieu. They try to arrange patterns of stability and vanety within 
the organizetion to meet their own desires. However, there is 
no particula a priori reascn for assuming that individual desires 
for changeend stability w Il be mutually consistent or will match 
requiremen -s for organizational survival. Moreover, the survival 
of an organization is a more compelling requirement for the 
organizatior than itis fora system of organizations. Survival of 
the system of organizations may require organizational changes 
that are inappropriate fcr the individual organization; it may 
require greer organizazional flexibility or rigidity than makes 
sense for t= individual >rganization. The organizational failure 
rates that ar optimal fo- systems of organizations are some- 
what different from those that are optimal for individual organi- 
zations. Complications such as these are common in any 
combination of autonorr ous systems. They forma focus for 
some stand: rd issues in contemporary population genetics 
(Wright, 1973), as well as extensions of those ideas into sccial 
science in general (Wilson, 1975; Hannan and Freeman, 1977). 
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That observed systems of individuals, organizations, and envi- 
ronments have evolved to an equilibrium is questionable, but it 
is possible that some of the features of organizations that seem 
particularly perverse make greater sense when considered 
from the point of view of the larger system of organizations. 


Other illustrations of complications could easily be added, 
inciuding problems introduced by the ways in which humans 
make inferences (Nisbet and Ross, 1980), and by the ways in 
which organizational demography affects regeneration (Reed, 
1978). Each of the complications represents either a limitation 
In one of the standard models or a way in which a model of 
adaptation can be used to illuminate organizational change 
under complicated or confounding conditions. Familiar ac- 
tivities, rules, or procedures sometimes lead to unanticipated 
consequences. 


FOOLISHNESS, CHANGE, AND ALTRUISM 


Organizations need to maintain a balance (or dialectic) between 
explicitly sensible processes of change (problem-solving, learn- 
ing, planning) and certain elements of foolishness that are 
difficult to justify locally but are important to the broader system 
(March, 1972, 1978a; Weick, 1979). Consider, for example, a 
classic complication of long-range planning. As we try to 
anticipate the future, we will often observe that there are many 
possible, but extremely unlikely, future events which would 
dramatically change the consequences of present actions and 
thus the appropriate choice to be made now. Because there are 
so many very unlikely future events that can be imagined, and 
each is so improbable, we ordinarily exclude them from our 
more careful forecasts, though we know that some very 
unlikely events will certainly occur. As a result, our plans are 
based on a future that we know, with certainty, will not be 
realized. More generally, if the most favorable outcomes of a 
particular choice alternative depend on the occurrence of very 
unlikely events, the expected value of that alternative will be 
low, and it would not be sensible to choose it. Thus, the best 
alternative after the fact is unlikely to be chosen before the fact 
by a rational process. For similar reasons, the prior expected 
value of any specific innovation is likely to be negative, and 
organizations are likely to resist proposals for such change. 
Indeed, we would expect that an institution eager to adopt 
innovative proposals will survive less luxuriantly and for shorter 
periods than others. Though some unknown change is almost 
certainly sensible, being the first to experiment with a new idea 
is not likely to be worth the risk. 


The problem becomes one of introducing new ideas Into 
organizations at a rate sufficient te sustain the larger system of 
organizations, when such action is not intelligent for any one 
organization. The conventional solution for such problems 
involves some kind of collaboration that pools the risk 
(Hirschleifer and Riley, 1979). Explicit risk-sharing agreements 
exist, but for the most part, organizational systems have 
evolved a culture of implicit altruism which introduces decen- 
tralized nonrational elements into rational choice procedures 
rather than relying on explicit contractual arrangements. These 
cultural elements of manifest foolishness have latent implica- 
tions for innovation and change in organizations. New ideas are 
sustained in an organization by mechanisms that shield them, 
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altruistical y, from the operation of normal rationality, for exam- 
ple, by orcanizational Sack, managerial incentives, symbolic 
action, ammiguity, and oose coupling. 


Slack protects individuals and groups, who pursue change for 
personal œ professional reasons, from normal organizational 
controls. Æ a result, it has been argued that one of the ways in 
which organizations search when successful is through slack 
(Cyert and March, 1963; Wilson, 1966). Several studies of 
change sem to lend support to this idea (Mansfield, 1968; 
Staw and &.zwajkowski, 1975; Manns and March, 1978); but 
Kay (1979}concludes tat it is hard to see consistent evidence 
for slack search in the data on research and development 
expenditues. Daft and Becker (1978) suggest that slack is 
associatec-not with excess resources but with high salaries ard - 
a consequent high level of professionalism. 


Since managers and ot er leaders are selected by a process 
that is genarally conservative (Cohen and March, 1974), itis 
probably umreasonable to see them as sources of intentional 
foolishness. Managerial incentives seem unlikely to stimulate 
manageria: playfulness; incentive schemes try to tie individual 
rewards tosorganizatioral outcomes, so that managers help 
themselves by helping the organization. The ideology of good 
management, however, associates managers with the intro- 
duction of new Ideas, new organizational forms, new 
technologies, new procucts, new slogans, or new moods. 
Consequer tly, some fraction of organizational resources is 
dedicated running urlikely experiments in changes as unwit- 
ting altruiste contributions to the larger word. 


Choice anddecision making touch some of the more important 
values of modern developed cultures, and thereby become 
major symbolic domains in contemporary organizations. Sym- 
bolic values including those associated with change, are impor- 
tant enougl and pervasive enough to dominate other factors in 
a decisions tuation (Chr stensen, 1976; Kreiner, 1976; Feldman 
and March, 1981). Symbolism shades into personal motivations 
easily for professionals ie.g., engineers, doctors) or managers, 
since they express their competence and authority by the 
introductior of changes or symbols of changes (Daft and 
Becker, 19-3). In a more general way, the symbolic elaboration 
of processes of choice becomes more important than the 
outcomes, and the outcomes thus reflect more foolishness 
than would otherwise b2 expected. 


Organizatious do not always have a well-defined set of objec- 
tives; their preferences are frequently ambiguous, imprecise, 
inconsistenz unstable, and affected by their choices (March, 
1978a; Elster, 1979). As a result, problem solving and decision 
making assume some oi the features of a garbage can process 
(Cohen, Ma ch, and Olsen, 1972), learning becomes con- 
founded by he ambiguity of experience (Cohen and March, 
1974; Marcls and Olsen, 1976), and actions become particularly 
sensitive to he participation and attention patterns of organiza- 
tional actors(Olsen, 1973). Moreover, the uncertainties as- 
sociated with trying to guess future preferences increase 
considerably the varianca in any estimates that might be made 
of the expected utility of present action and thus decrease the 
reliability of he process. 
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Finally, organizations are complex combinations of activities, 
purposes, and meanings; they accomplish coordinated tasks 
that would be inconceivable without them, and without which it 
is difficult to imagine a modern developed society. This impres- 
sive integration of formal organizations should not, however, 
obscure the many ways in which organizations are loosely 
coupled. Behavior is loosely coupled to intentions; actions in 
one part of the organization are loosely coupled to actions in 
another part; decisions today are loosely coupled to decisions 
tomorrow (Cohen and March, 1974; March and Olsen, 1976; 
Weick, 1976, 1979). Such loose coupling does not appear to be 
avoidable. Rather, limits on coordination, attention, and control 
are inherent restrictions on the implementation of rationality in 
organizational action. 


These organizational phenomena ensure that some level of 
foolishness will occur within an organization, no matter how 
dedicated to rational coordination and control it may be. Al- 
though it is easy to argue that foolishness is a form of altruism 
by which systematic needs for change are met, itis much 
harder to assess whether the mixture of rationality and foolish- 
ness that we observe in organizations is optimal. The ideology 
underlying the development of decision engineering probably 
underestimates the importance of foolishness, and the ideol- 
ogy underlying enthusiasm for some versions of undisciplined 
creativity probably underestimates the importance of system- 
atic analysis. What is much more difficult is to determine 
whether a particular real system errs on the side of excessive 
reason or excessive foolishness. We can solve the problem of 
appropriate foolishness within a specific model by assuming 
some characteristics of the environment over the future; 
solving the problem Ina real situation, however, is not ordinarily 
within our ability. 


Nor is it easy to devise realistic insurance, information, or 
contractual schemes that will reliably ensure reaching an op- 
timum. Not only are the difficulties in analysis substantial, but, 
quite aside from those problems, there is also a difficulty posed 
by the cultural character of the existing solution. The mix of 
organizational foolishness and rationality is deeply embedded in 
the rules, incentives, and beliefs of the society and organiza- 
tion. Itis possible to imagine changing the mix of rules, thereby 
changing the level of foolishness; butitis hard to imagine being 
able to modify broad cultural and organizational attributes with 
much precision or control. 


DISCUSSION 


The five footnotes to organizational change suggested at the 
outset are comments on change, not a theory of change. 
Nevertheless, they may have some Implications for organiza- 
tional leadership and for research on adaptation in organiza- 
tions. The general perspective depends on the proposition that 
the basic processes by which organizations act, respond to 
their environments, and learn are quite stable, and possibly 
comprehensible. These stable processes of change, however, 
produce a great variety of action and their outcomes are 
sometimes surprisingly sensitive to the details of the context in 
which they occur. 


A view of change as resulting from stable processes realized in 
a highly contextual and sometimes confusing world em- 
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The effect of environmental diversity and volatility on 
decision-making strategies is examined for 41 independent 
banks. Uncertainty is defined and measured in terms of an 
entropy equation, which combines environmental and 
probabilistic sources of decision uncertainty. Uncertainty 
was associated with loan managers’ perceptions of the 
uncertainty of loan repayments and the information they 
collected before deciding on a loan application. The normal 
operations procedures used by the banks to process loans 
varied with the diversity, but not the volatility, of their 
environment. Volatility was associated with the uncertainty 
experienced for particular decisions. A theoretical 
framework with the implication of the two sources of 
uncertainty is discussed.* 


Studies in the past decade have raised important theoretical 
and empirical questions about how environmental conditions 
affect the functions and structures of organizations (Lawrence 
and Lorsch, 1967; Thompson, 1967; Duncan, 1972, 1973; 
Downey, Hellriegel, and Slocum, 1975; Hannan and Freeman, 
1977; Aldrich, 1979). The general proposition has been that 
organizations were structured to adapt them to the uncertainty 
arising from interactions with the environment. These studies, 
however, have been criticized, because uncertainty is difficult 
to measure clearly or reliably (Tosi, Aldag, and Storey, 1973; 
Downey, Heliriegel, and Slocum, 1975; Pfeffer, 1977). 


This paper presents a'study of the effects of environmental 
uncertainty on the structure and decision making in the loan 
departments of 41 independent banks. It is argued that en- 
vironmental conditions affect organizational functioning 
through the particular uncertainties created for particular deci- 
sions and that the character of environmental uncertainty must 
be included in an analysis of its effect on organizational decision 
making. 


BACKGROUND AND THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


Much of the search for understanding organization- 
environment relationships began with an attempt to define a 
set of dimensions of environments. Typologies such as those 
of Thompson (1967), Lawrence and Lorsch (1967), and Duncan 
(1972) are typical. Though these typologies differ in particulars, 
each categorizes environments into two components, (1) the 
range of an organization’s environmental activities, here re- 
ferred to as the diversity of the environment, and (2) the rate of 
change among those activities, here referred to as the volatility 
of the environment. 


Itis not difficult to appreciate how diversity and volatility can 
create uncertainty for an organization. In a simple case, if an 
organization had to service diverse consumer markets, it would 
have to identify and respond to the individual preferences of 
each, constantly confronting the possibility that what sells well 
in one market may fail in another. The probability of diverse 
markets agreeing on some common product is quite small. 
Similarly, if the preferences of any particular product market 
were erratic and unstable, such that one desire gave way to 
others unpredictably from one period to another, then supply- 
ing that market would, of necessity, be uncertain. 
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Although i is clear tha: diversity and volatility are related to 
organizaticnal function ng, investigators in this area have failed 
to appreciete the need to specify particular conditions of 
uncertaint~. Studies in this area have been more global, ds- 
signed to cnaracterize an organizational environment abstractly, 
removed f omits particulars. Such underspecification has been 
the basis cf the chief criticism (Miles, Snow, and Pfeffer, 1974) 
of such studies. 


One solutisn to the criticism of generality has been to charac- 
terize enviconments by perceived uncertainty; however, this, 
too, is a limited measure. for perceptual measures of uncer- 
tainty have been founc inadequate (Tosi, Aldag, and Storey, 
1973; Dov ney, Hellriegel, and Slocum, 1975; Pfeffer, 1977). 
Still, this irterest in perceived uncertainty is desirable, since it 
recognizesthat uncertainty is not just a property of the envi- 
ronment b1t of the observer faced with a decision in an 
environment. Still miss ng from this theoretical development, 
however, i5 an explicaton of the way in which environmental! 
conditions ontribute to the experience of uncertainty and the 
response td uncertainty in decisions. One attempt to integrate 
uncertaint. and decision making has been made by Thompson 
and his col 2agues. Thampson (1964, 1967) argued that deci- 
sion making involved two sources of uncertainty: (1) disagree- 
ments abo jt cause-effact relations, and (2) disagreements 
about preferred outcomes. Thompson and Tuden (1959) had 
earlier defined four classas of decisions and argued that each 
required a sifferent decision strategy and structure. Given 
agreementabout preferences, one could use computational 
Strategies when means-ends relations were certain and 
judgmenta strategies when they were uncertain. Similarly, if 
there wereno agreement about preferred outcomes, inspira- 
tional strategies would prevail when causal beliefs were uncer- 
tain while Compromise bargaining strategies would otherwise. 
Each sourcs of disagreement requires not only a different 
decision st ategy, but a so different organizational structure. 


Thompsonand Tuden’s (1959) reasoning implies that the 
perception >f uncertainty comes not from an awareness of the 
environmert, which is unlikely, but from an awareness of the 
uncertainty particular ta decision situations. Consequently the 
structural davices and p-ocedures that organizations develop to 
deal with ur certainty core not from any direct association with 
the global Cualities of tre environment but in response to the 
different decision situaticns in the organization. 


Itis difficult however, to apply Thompson and Tuden’‘s concep- 
tualization Grectly to predict decision making and information 
processing structures ir organizations, because their concept 
of uncertairty does not make explicit how environmental 
conditions effect decision uncertainty. The two basic dimen- 
sions of the environment defined by subsequent authors (e.g., 
Duncan, 1972) — volatil ty and diversity — must also be 
included in hompson and Tuden’s conceptualization in order 
to generategeneralizabls propositions. The two dimensions are 
quite different in their implications, however; diversity is a 
source of umcertainty that can be anticipated; volatility cannot 
be anticipatad, for by definition, it is unpredictable change 
within environmental dcmains. Those aspects of the environ- 
ment that a e related to diversity will be reflected in the 
formalized end routine information-collecting and -processing 
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procedures which sort environmental elements into 
homogeneous classes. This is not in accord with Thompson 
and Tuden’s argument, which suggests that when preferences 
are agreed upon, uncertainty leads to less formalization and 
routine. In the case of uncertainty, it can be argued thata rapidly 
changing environment requires flexibility of response, which 
could evolve a more consultative, judgmental response to 
individual decision cases. Such an expectation is premised on 
the general information theory that procedures are used to 
reduce uncertainty. 


Since uncertainties can only be experienced through decision 
making in an organization, it is necessary to consider the 
implications that specific environmental conditions might have 
for the particular decisions and the information-processing 
activities that are developed for those decisions. Consequently, 
the two kinds of decision uncertainty must be distinguished 
theoretically and methodologically. Here it is argued that uncer- 
tainty is a property of decision situations, and an attempt is 
made to develop a measure of uncertainty that is a product of 
the organizational environment and the decision situation. The 
study was an investigation of the effect of uncertainty, so 
defined, on organizational decision making. 


Definition of Decision Uncertainty 


The preceding discussion suggests two sources of uncertainty. 
The first relates to environmental conditions, such as diversity 
and volatility, which act upon an organization to create uncertain 
outcomes. The second relates to a decision situation, to dis- 
agreements about cause-effect relationships or preferences. A 
basic definition should incorporate both. The definition devel- 
oped here incorporates uncertainty arising from environmental 
conditions with that arising from agreements about the cause- 
effect relationship. It does not include disagreements about 
preferences, as they would require a different theoretical 
argument. 


Uncertainty is a state which characterizes a given decision 
situation within a given environment (or context). In terms of 
the cause-effect inferences of organizational decision making, 
uncertainty is the state arising from predicting outcomes from 
the actions taken to achieve them; the more one is able to 
predict outcomes, the less the uncertainty. Since outcomes are 
the result of conditions beyond the actions taken to produce 
them, uncertainty Is a function of both one’s knowledge of 
cause-effect relationships and the probabilistic conditions of 
the environment within which outcomes take place. For this 
study, uncertainty derives from the conditions that enable Joan 
officers to predict the probability that a given loan applicant will 
repay the bank's loan. For this, loan officers collect information 
to reduce uncertainty about this probability. Without informa- 
tion, uncertainty is maximal. However, if an applicant with an 
annual income of $30,000 has lived and worked steadily in the 
community for fifteen years and has had a good credit rating, a 
bank may expect that conditions are sufficient for repayment 
and experience a low degree of uncertainty. Were the bank to 
be operating in a community with changing economic condi- 
tions, however, such information might be insufficient to 
permit the same degree of certainty. For reasons having 
nothing to do with the applicant's current propensity or ability to 
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repay, given the facts known about him or her, conditions could 
arise that raised questions about whether the income, credit 
rating, etc. could be predictive. For an organization operating 
within a vcatile environment, the diagnostic value of any given 
knowledge of effects may change as conditions change, even 
though the causal structure of the situation remains the same. 
The decision would be more uncertain, and more information 
would be required to reduce that uncertainty. 


Uncertaint~ is closely éllied to the probabilistic character of 
outcomes. This relationship suggests two common measures 
for uncertainty, variance. perhaps the most common, and 
entropy, a ass familiar measure. For variance, if A; is taken as 
the outcorse relevant to an organizational decision and Pla,) as 
its probabi ty, then the variance of the probability is b(P — P2}, 
where b isa scale multiplier that may be used to represent the 
volatility of an environment or other independent sources of 
uncertaint. The function is curvilinear with a maximum at 
P=.5, for al values of E. 


Entropy, wnich plays a significant role in information theory 
(White, 1969), can be used to define the interrelationship of the 
uncertainty in the environment, the amount of information, and 
the probabdities of alterrative courses of actions for a single 
decision. Taus, given a set of finite probability space composed 
of possiblenutcomesA,, with the associated probabilities p(A,), 
the entrop~ equation can define the amount of uncertainty 
associated-with this space, as follows, 


n 


E(A)=—A 2 plA)) log plA)). 


One advan=ge of an entropy measure over variance is that it is 
associated directly wit tye amount of information contained in 
space A. If =(A) is zero, then the amount of information 
associated with a decision situation completely eliminates the 
uncertaintysn that space. Shannon's (1948) fundamental in- 
equality car be used to show that for two dependent finite 
event spaces, the amount of uncertainty in one space either 
decreases =r remains the same, if it is known which event 
occurred inthe other space. In other words, uncertainty as- 
sociated wEh a decision situation is reduced with added infor- 
mation (Khmchin, 19571. The implication of this concept of 
uncertainty for human information processing and judgment 
has been oatlined by Garner (1962). 


In the entrcoy equation. à is generally taken to be a constant 
with value ~, muchas bin the variance equation is takenas 1. In 
this paper, 7owever, the value of A is considered a variable 
scaling factor and is def ned as volatility in a given environment. 
Figure 1 sh=ws decision uncertainty under varying conditions of 
environmer tal volatility and the probability of an outcome. Note 
that the int=rent uncerzainty associated with a binary decision 
of a given f-obability is a curvilinear function for all levels of 
volatility, A. As A increases to reflect the volatility in the 
environmert, then the arnount of entropy increases. Thea 
represents a constant for a given decision environment but 
varies across the environments of different organizations. Itis a 
scale multir lier, similar tc Duncan's (1972) definition of the 
external en~ironment. 
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1 


The precise curvilinear relationship cannot 
be specified at this point, since too little 
ampirical work has been done, However, it 
should be of the general form U=c 
p1—P}, wherea, b andc are coefficients. 
When a=b=c™1, the equation is the vari- 


ance of a probability. 
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Figure 1. Hypothetical distribution of entropy values, E(A), for different values of À. 


Hypotheses 


Within the context of the decision making of the bank loan 
departments being studied, several hypotheses were derived 
from the assumptions about uncertainty. The first two merely 
restate the basic theorems from information theory and its 
implications for decision situations. They are important only as 
indications that it is uncertainty and information in organizational 
decision making that are being studied. If the hypotheses were 
not supported, it would be questionable whether decision 
uncertainty was being measured. 


Hypothesis 1a. For a given decision situation, the relationship be- 
tween the repayment probabilities assigned loan applications and the 
perceived uncertainty will be curvilinear.1 


Hypothesis 1b. For a given decision situation, the relationship be- 
tween the entropic measure of uncertainty (decison entropy) and the 
uncertainty that decision makers report will be linear and positive. 


The second hypothesis, based on Shannon's fundamental 
inequality, concerns the amount of information required to 
reduce the level of uncertainty. Because uncertainty has two 
sources, this hypothesis is stated in two parts. 


Hypothesis 2a, The greater the uncertainty of the environment, the 
greater the information collected for a given class of decisions. 
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Hypothesis 2b. The greater the uncertainty of a particular decision, tha 
greater the amount of information collected for a given decision. 


The seconc hypothesis does not necessarily apply directly to é 
particular o ganizational situation. Unfortunately, there have 
been no theoretical studies of the effect cf various sources of 
uncertainty on the gathering of information; however, by 
making a few assumptions it is possible to predict what might 
be expected. First, it should be recognized that information is 
gathered e ther for individual decisions or as part of the norme! 
procedures for handling a group of decisions. One could expect 
that the information that is gathered as normal procedure 
would reflest environmental conditions of some duration. This 
expectatior is based on the time required for instituting an 
informatior system of any complexity. Thus, ata minimum, the 
informatior system (a structural feature of an organization) 
would reflect the environmental conditions for which it was 
designed. Considering th s, and the nature of diversity and 
volatility, ore can further expect that the information collected 
as part of tf e normal procedures will more likely reflect the 
diversity and heterogeneity faced by an organization than the 
volatility. D versity is a relatively enduring characteristic of an 
economic cr political community and organizations operating 
within this diversity would create permanent information sys- 
tems that sort environmental elements into appropriate seg- 
ments. This expectation is based, of course, on the assumption 
that information is gathered to reduce uncertainty. 


Volatility, on the other hand, is unlikely to be associated with 
institutiona forms of information gathering, since such forms 
would requ re changing information systems with every envi- 
ronment change. For banks, that would require changes In loan 
application orms with every new tum in the economy. How- 
ever if this were the case, It would imply that the changes in the 
economy wre not uncertain since they could be readily 
adapted to, which contradicis the assumption that the envi- 
ronment is <olatile. What volatility requires of an organization is 
flexibility, th e ability to shift from permanent procedures to 
temporary end flexible procedures. High volatility will result in 
less formal,-more variant use of information, which allows more 
subjective interpretations and more judgmental decision mak- 
ing. Thus, we would expect that volatility will affect information 
gathering rrore on a decision by decision basis than as part of 
the operatirg structures of the organization. For the present 
study, volatlity should be related to information gathered for 
particular decison cases. This same line of reasoning leads to é 
related thirc hypothesis: 

Hypothesis =. Fora given decision case, the higher the volatility of the 
environment the higher the level of uncertainty. 


As Jurkovica (1974) pointed out, itis not surprising that Duncan 
(1973) found that heterogeneity (diversity) was not associated 
with percei-ed uncertainty whereas volatility was. Diversity and 
complexity, as Simon (1965) noted, results from combining 
simple elerrents. Diversity can be dealt with institutionally by 
disentanglirg the pieces, or, in marketing environments, by - 
segmentinc markets. As a consequence, the uncertainty that 
characterizes the environment of an organization need not be 
experiencec by individual decision makers, since each is as- 
sociated mce with one piece than with the whole. Volatility, in 
contrast, is “he change that occurs within and among the 
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elements of an environment and is experienced by anyone who 
must deal with them. Hypothesis 3, then, merely states that 
this uncertainty is expected to be represented in any individual's 
decision making. Hypothesis 4 extends this to suggest that 
decision strategies will also be affected. 


Hypothesis 4. The decision procedures of banks and their loan officers 
will reflect the environmental characteristics and decision uncer- 
tainties. 


Hypothesis 4a. Banks from more diverse environments will have more 
routine and formal procedures than banks from less diverse environ- 
ments. 


Hypothesis 4b. Banks from more volatile environments will have more 
flexible and changeable procedures, more judgmental forms of deci- 
sion making, and more variation from situation to situation. 


Hypothesis 4 is an expression of Thompson's argument that 
decision making takes judgmental forms when uncertainty is 
high and computational forms when it is low; however, here 
we are hypothesizing this only for banks that face uncertainty 
from a changing environment. Diversity, by its nature, imposes 
a need to sort environmental elements into more manageable 
homogeneous classes. Thus, diverse banking environments 
will have more formal and restrictive decision procedures to 
permit sorting. 


METHODOLOGY 
Selection of Sample 


The loan departments for study were chosen to satisfy certain 
design requirements. The sample had to vary organizational 
settings and decisions in terms of uncertainty, yet be compara- 
ble. Moreover, the organizations had to have environmental 
sources of uncertainty that were likely to impinge on them. 
Finally, the interest in keeping the study simple called for a 
setting in which only uncertainty about the predictability of 
outcomes prevailed and for which simulated decision could be 
realistically administered; that is, preferences about possible 
outcomes needed to be constant and certain. 


The personal loan departments of banks fit these requirements 
well. Their general preference function is a straightforward and 
accepted principle: for short term, small personal loans, the 
loan officer wants to recover the full loan with interest. The 
decisions themselves are common and familiar in every bank 
and based on information communicated by an applicant to the 
loan officer, making them suitable for simulation, The decision 
structures and procedures for handling loan applications are 
readily observed. Most important, banks are excellent sites 
because they are completely emeshed in their local environ- 
ments, permitting a sampling of environmental differences and 
ensuring that the environment will not be so buffered that its 
effects could not be studied. 


Banks are, in many ways, ideal sites for studying environmental 
variation. Small and medium-size banks are intensely local 
organizations, affected less by national and federal policies and 
regulations than by local environmental demands. They have 
direct contact with their clientele and the economic activities of 
their local community; in county banks, 80 percent of the loans 
are given to individuals and companies within five miles of the 
town, while 80 percent of the depositors come from ten miles 
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around (Vanderwicke-, 1974). Interest rates for loans vary 
widely bydocale and client. The kind of community virtually 
dictates tre banking services offered. Rural banks grant farm- 
ing loans; Suburban banks grant consumer credit and mortgage 
loans. Location also ir fluences a bank's need for liquidity, 
informatic-n, and decision-making structures (Crosse and Hem- 
pel, 1973! 


Sample 


The banks selected fcr this study were tn Illinois, a state with 
unit bank regulations; .e., no banks were branches of others, so 
that each sould be analyzed as a unit. 


Stratified sampling wes used to select benks to represent the 
different economic activities of the state. The 17 economic 
areas of tF e state wers grouped into the three groups, ranging 
from ecoromically mcst active to least active. Four counties 
were randomly selected from each group, and five banks were 
selected rendomly from each county. 


Data for the study wer2 gathered by a formal questionnaire and 
from archives. A pilot study was conducted in one county to test 
the questionnaire format and the naturalness of the simulated 
decision czses. 


The questbnnaire was delivered personally to the loan officer 
of each bamk, or to the read of the loan department if thera was 
a loan depertment. The purpose and instructions for the survey 
were explé ned and the questionnaire and return envelope were 
left with the respondent. Within two weeks, about one-half of 
the surveys were retuned. Personal contacts were made a 
second tirr= to encourage the remaining respondents. Out of 
60 banks, <4 returned zhe questionnaire; three that were 
returned were not included in the analysis because of unan- 
swered questions. Forthe final sample of 41 banks, minor 
missing information was later collected through telephone 
conversaticns. 


Three kinds of data were collected from each bank. Information 
about each county’s economic and demographic characteris- 
tics was ccelected fror records. Information about the normal 
operating p -ocedures of the bank in handling loan applications 
was collectsd from the loan department. Reactions to specific 
decisions v ere obtained by having the loan officer decide on 
seven hypcthetical loan applications and report on procedures 
to be used for the decision. From these data, relevant measures 
were develuped, e.g., environmental diversity, environmental 
volatility, arci so on. 


Measures 


Environmental Diversity. Environmental diversity, which was 
estimated by the economic and demographic charactenstics of 
the county n which the bank resided, included population size, 
income leva, and distribution of labor force between industry 
and agricultare. Other economic characteristics were included 
when the semple was stratified, such as work force size, 
taxable payril, econom c units, assets of business and total 
deposits. These indicatcrs of the economic diversity in a county 
were highly ntercorrelazed. 


To develop z single index of diversity, three indicators were 
selected anc factor analyzed. The three were selected because 
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of their high intercorrelations and because they were theoreti- 
cally and statistically independent of environmental volatility. 
They were population size, income level, and the distribution of 
the local labor force between industry and agriculture. 
Principal-component analysis of their correlations indicated that 
one factor was sufficient to account for most of their variance 
{77.27 percent) and was used to generate the diversity values 
for each local environment. 


Environmental Volatility. Environmental volatility was mea- 
sured by comparing the relative change in the level of unem- 
ployment in the county of each bank to national unemployment 
levels. This operational definition is derived from Gardner's 
(1973) volatility index for economic communities and is a 
measure of the change in the locality relative to change in the 
national economy. The measure is similar to beta coefficients 
used in financial analysis to represent the nsk of a given stock 
relative to average stock market holdings and can be specified 
as follows: 


EC =A; + b, ECi, 


where EC is an economic condition (unemployment in this 
case), t is time taken as years from 1 ton, /is the local 
economy and k is the national economy. The slope, b, is a 
surrogate for environmental volatility; if b, is greater than 1, it 
can be concluded that the local environment is relatively more 
volatile, or vice versa, if b; is less than 1. 


Volatility was the simple unstandardized regression coefficient 
for each county’s yearly adjusted average unemployment re- 
gressed against the national seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment levels for eleven years. The measure of volatility was not 
significantly correlated with diversity across the 41 banks 
studied. 


Loan Decisions. In order to estimate the uncertainty perceived 
by loan officers for typical decisions, seven hypothetical per- 
sonal loan applications were constructed to represent a full 
range of risk, by varying the information about the loan applicant 
according to Smith’s (1964) analysis of consumer installment 
credit risk factors. Smith computed indices of probability of 
default for each of twenty debtor traits. The seven cases were 
constructed by sampling traits from either the high or low 
probability ranges and by mixing them to produce a full range of 
probability from .35 percent to .91. Each application was fora 
small amount ($2,000 to $10,000) and listed the purpose (i.e., 
car purchase}, along with typical information collected about 
the applicant. Loan officers reported which cases were typical 
of the ones that they processed daily, and uncharactenstic ones 
were eliminated during pilot testing. 


The consumer or personal loan officer from each bank was 
asked to estimate for each case the perceived probability for 
repayment of the loan and the perceived uncertainty of the 
probabilities. Moreover, respondents were asked about the 
decision strategy they would use in handling the application, 
the authorizations they would need for the decision, and what 
additional information they would require before making a 
decision. The decision cases thus represented simulations of 
their decision process and reasonably represented the way in 
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which the~ made suck cecisions. An example of one of the 
cases is presented in the Appendix, along with the question- 
naire usedto assess It. 


Decision Uncertainty. The perceived uncertainty of each loan 
decision was estimated by asking respondents to judge ona 
7-point scde how certain or uncertain they were about their 
probability sstimates trat the loan would be repaid. No interpre- 
tation of urcertainty was made beyond this. 


Decision Entropy. From the individual probability estimates for 
each case, a derived m2asure of the theoretical uncertainty of 
theloan of icer’s decision was estimated. The entropy equation 
for this was DE=(1—P) log (1—P) + (P) log (P), where P is the 
loan office'’s probability estimate for a particular case (log,, was 
used). 


Decision Structures and Procedures. In order to measure the 
banks’ structural characteristics relevant to loan decisions, bank 
officers were asked to -eport on two separate aspects of 
decision making. The fist aspect dealt with general structural 
characterisics of decision making including the authonty struc- 
ture, the routine information collected, the method of evaluat- 
ing credit application, ard the amount of loan authorization 
allowed. TF= authority structure was measured as the number 
of hierarchral levels needed for final decision; routine informa- 
tion collection was measured from the total number of items on 
loan appliczion forms; tha method of evaluating the application 
was measured as ranging from most informal to most formal 
and structu' ed (i.e., computerized numerical evaluation); and 
the amountof loans givn without higher authorization was 
measured in dollars allowed. In addition, to estimate the fcr- 
malization level of loan cecisions, bank officers specified 
whether the bank had a written loan policy and the rules it 
contained, ranging from loan territory to liquidation of loans {the 
more exten.:ive the coverage of written loan policy, the more 
formalized the decision aking). 


The second aspect of dezision making, on the other hand, dealt 
with the loan decision situations. The loan officers reported on 
the decisiorstrategy, authorization, and the additional informa- 
tion requirec for making a decision on each case (see Appendix). 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The analysisexamined how the uncertainty of decisions within 
the context vf diverse ard volatile environments related to the 
normal and idiosyncratic decision procedures of banks making 
loans to indi* iduals. The analysis had three parts: (1) determin- 
ing whetherthe measures from the study could be taken to 
represent urzertainty as defined, (2) examining the effects of 
environmenzal and decision uncertainty on the collection of 
information, 13} examining the effects of environmental and 
decision uncertainty on the decision strategies used by banks 
and their loau officers. 


Evidence fo: Uncertainty 


Before the analysis can ke meaningful, it is necessary to 
establish thac the intended measures reflect uncertainty as 
interpreted ir the organizational (Thompson, 1967), psychologi- 
cal (Garner, 1362), and informational theory (Shannon, 1948} 
literature. Tale 1 presenzs for each hypothetical case the 
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Table 1 





Distribution of Average Values of Main Decision Variables in Seven Decision Cases 


Probability of 
Cases* repayment (p,) 


91.36 
79.92 
70.70 
50.85 
47.92 
38.90 
34.68 


W M N oO a 


Standard New information 
deviation Perceived Entropy Entropy required for 

of p; uncertainty (A=b,) (A=1) decision 

11.47 1.78 0774 .0994 1.78 

20.72 2.48 1313 .1637 1.92 

24.63 2.95 .1616 .1974 1.78 

24.87 3.78 .1880 2413 2.60 

23.64 3.48 .1936 2446 1.68 

22.76 3.17 .1886 .2375 1.65 

21.23 3.46 .1887 .2324 1.29 





*Ranked according to the ascending order of the probability of repayment. 





Decision Entropy, Uncertainty, and New Information 


average probability of success assigned by bank officers and 
the three measures of uncertainty. The variance of the prob- 
abilities was computed as a standard deviation, and the entropy 
measures were derived from the probabilities estimated by 
respondents, while the perceived uncertainty was the respon- 
dents’ own estimates. The three should be correlated highly, if 
they each represent uncertainty, end should be related cur- 
vilinearly to the mean probabilities assigned to the case. 


The three measures do correlate highly across cases. The 
correlation between the variance of the individual probability 
estimates for each case with the mean perceived uncertainty 
for each case is .85 and with the entropy measure is .93. The 





“a 
a 
“a 
. 


perceived uncertainty w 





.....- decision entropy 
m NeW information 





34.6 46.0 57.4 88.8 80.2 91.6 
Probability of Repayment 


Figure 2. Distributions of the average values of decision entropy, new information, and perceived 
` uncertainty for the seven decision cases. Note: For convenience, the same vertical scale is used for all the variabies. 
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correlatior of the entrcpy measure with the respondents’ 
perceived incertainty is .97. 


A more im ortant concition for validity is that there be a 
curvilinear ~elationship between uncertainty measures and the 
repaymentprobabilities estimated for each case, as indicated 
by the decsion entropy equation. To test for linearity, the linear 
and quadratic components of uncertainty measures (Figure 2) 
were comrcuted for an analysis of variance. For the decision 
entropy measure both the linear and the quadratic components 
are significant sources Df variation, with F(1,280)=23.91 and 
11.11 respectively. Similarly, for the perceived uncertainty 
measure, oth the lineer and quadratic components are signifi- 
cant, with F(1,280)=31 29 and 7.98 respectively (Table 2). 


Table 2 





Analysis of Variance for Decision Uncertainty Using Average Probabilities 
of Repayment for Metric Spacing in the Polynomial Function 


Sum of Mean of 


Source dt Squares Squares F p 
Between Cases 6 137.50 
Due to line 1 87.15 87.15 31.20 .001 
Due to quacatic 1 22.31 22,31 7.98 005 
Departure fom 
quadratic 4 28.04 TRE 2.51 NS 
Error 2&) 782.10 2.79 
Total . 265 919.60 





A final cond tion concerrs the relation of information to uncer- 
tainty. Since informatior raduces uncertainty, the same cur- 
vilinear relatonship should exist between the probability esti- 
mates for the seven dedsion cases and the loan officers’ 
reports about seeking fu-ther information. To examine this, the 
linear and quadratic variance components of reports of required 
new informetion were computed for the seven cases arrayed 
from most ta least probable. As shown in Table 3, the linear 
component vas not sigrificant, F(1,280)=.97, but the cur- 
vilinear com'3onent was -(1,280)=5.09, consistant with the 
interpretation that the decison cases reflect differences In 
uncertainty. 


Effect of Enrironmental Uncertainty 
Beyond estaalishing the ~heoretical validity of uncertainty mea- 
sures, the oective was ~o examine how the environment of an 


Table 3 





Analysis of Vacance for New Information Required Using Average 
Probabilities ofRepayment fcr Metric Spacing in the Polynomial Function 


Sumof Mean of 


Source df Squares Squares F p 
Between casas 6 22.82 
Due to linear 1 1.98 1.98 0.74 38 
Due to quadreic 1 13.55 12.58 5.09 02 
Departure fror 
‘quadratic 4 7.29 24.82 1.82 NS 
Error 280 747.11 2.66 
Tota! 286 789.93 
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organization contributed to the uncertainty of its decisions. To 
examine this, each bank was characterized by measured volatil- 
ity and diversity, and its decision uncertainty and processing 
were analyzed. The variables were dichotomized for analysis. 
The cutoff for volatility was based on the unstandardized 
regression used to define volatility; if b, was greater than 1, 
the bank was classified as operating in a highly volatile envi- 
ronment, otherwise not, The cutoff for the diversity measure 
was determined by the factor scores computed for this mea- 
sure, with zero as the cutoff. 


An analysis of variance of the perceived uncertainty reported for 
each of the seven cases as a function of environmental 
characteristics of the banks was performed. The only signifi- 
cant effect was a main effect for volatility. The loan officers 
from banks in more volatile environments perceived more 
uncertainty across the decisions than did those from banks in 
less volatile environments. One reason for this result, however, 
may be the general tendency for banks from high-volatility 
environments to assign lower probabilities to cases than banks 
trom low-volatility environments. Figure 3 plots the probability 
estimates made by loan officers from each type of envi- 
ronment. 








low volatility No 
——=— high volatility S sae we 


Probability of Repayment 
cn 
© 





Cases 
Figure 3. The effect of the environmental volatility on the percelved probabilities of repayment. 
Note: F ratio for the multivariate test of equality of mean vectors is 2.3116, d.f.=7/31, p <0.05. 


A multivariate analysis of variance of these probability esti- 
mates indicated that environmental volatility appeared as a 
significant main effect, F(1,31)=2.31; p < .05. Low-volatility 
banks estimated higher probabilities for repayment of loans 
than other banks, a tendency which increased with the risk of 
the loan. Bank officers from highly volatile environments 
estimated probabilities as if poor credit risks were even less 
likely to repay the loan than they might have been. In a volatile 
environment, if only the information from a loan application 
were available to them, they would rather deny the loan than 
accept a high level of risk. Banks in more volatile environments 
were also more likely to reject the hypothetical loan applica- 
tions than other banks. 
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Table 4 


Effects of Uncertainty 


Environmental Uncertainty and Information Gathered 


Classifications of diversity and volatility were also analyzed in 
relation to the informaticn that the banks normally collected and 
the additional informaticn required to decide on the hypothet-. 
cal loan applications. As expected, volatility was not related to 
the information routinely collected by loan departments for 
decision making. A count of the number ot Items of information 
requested on the loan application indicated ne difference 
between banks from high- and low-volatility environments, 
with a mean of about 35 rtems. On the other hand, the diversity 
of a bank's environment had a significant influence on the 
number of items requested on the application form, with a 
mean of 37.50 for diverse or complex environments and a mean 
of 29.00 items for more homogeneous or simple environments. 
The mean difference is significant at F(1,37)= 42.97. Moreover, 
the difference was not a result of the size of the bank, but 
remained after controlling for size in a regression analysis. 


To examine the effect of envircnmental conditions on the use 
of information for the simulated decisions, a comparison was 
made between the cas3s with the most and the least decision 
entropy. An analysis of variance on the mean number of 


additional items of information which would be desired was 


computed for each case, and the results are reported in Table 4. 





Two-Way Analysis of Variance for the New Information Required for Decision Making in Cases 1 and 2 


Source 


Volatility 
Diversity 
interaction 


Error 
Total 


k 


B |2 an 




















Case 1 (p=.91) Case 2 (p=.50) 
Sum of Mean of Sum of Mean of 
Squares Squares F p Squares Squares F p 
7.93 7.93 3.33 .07 40 49 12 d2 
6.43 6.43 2,69 .10 37 37 11 73 
12.51 12.51 5.25 02 01 01 00 94 
88.06 2.38 118.77 3.21 
114.93 119.55 
Distribution of the Mears 
Environment 
Volatility Diversity Case 1 Case 2 
L L 1.25 2.62 
L H 1.46 2.45 
H L. 2.09 2.81 
H H 1.00 2 57 
x 1.48 2 60 





For Case 1, for which uncertainty was low, environmental 
volatility affected the requirements for additional information. 
Loan officers from banks in more volatile environments re- 
ported they would seek additional information to decide abouta 
low-risk loan, compared to banks in a less volatile environment. 
For more uncertain decisions, however, banks from both 
environments required more information. In addition, a signifi- 
cant interaction effect indicated that bank officers requested 
more information primarity when the bank was in a volatile, but 
not diverse, environment. - 
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The requests for information, it should be kept in mind, were in 
addition to requests in the application forms. The result is thus 
consistent with our expectation that environmental uncertainty 
will be reflected in the more permanent information systems of 
the banks when the source of that uncertainty is stable, such as 
community diversity, but will be evident in more idiosyncratic 
information gathering when the source of uncertainty is the 
volatility of the bank's economic environment, a condition 
which cannot te planned for. 


Environmental Uncertainty and Decision Strategies 


To examine how environmental conditions affected the deci- 
sion strategies of loan departments, analyses similar to those 
for information gathering were performed. Loan officers’ re- 
ports on the normal procedures used in making loan decisions 
were correlated with measures of volatility and diversity (Table 
5). 


Table 5 


Intercorrelations Between Environmental Variables and the Structural 
Decision-Making Variables 


Decision-making variables Volatility Diversity 
Number of hierarchical levels .01 {.05) * 31° -t28)* 
Amount of oral communication 05 = (.11) —.15 (-—.21) 
Method of evaluating credit 

application 22  (.15) —.38* *(—.32)* 
Amount of loan without higher 

authorization 13  (.29)° 05 (—42)** 
Specifications in bank loan policy —.10 (-—.11) 50° (.30)* 


®*p <.05; °°p <.01 


*Values in parentheses are the partial correlations when organization size is 
controlled. 


Consistent with expectations and with the findings for gather- 
ing information, the standard decision procedures used by the 
loan departments were associated more with differences in 
diversity than with differences in volatility. Banks from more 
diverse environments required more decision levels for loan 
approvals, used more formal and computational methods of 
credit application evaluation (formal ratings and computer pro- 
cessing), were more restrictive about the amounts that could be 
loaned without higher authorization, and had more specif-. 
ications in their loan policies. By contrast, the volatility of the 
banks’ environments was related only to the amount that might 
be granted without authorization, and then only weakly (after 
controlling for the size of the bank). Officers in banks from more 
volatile environments were authorized to grant larger amounts. 


To examine the effect of environmental conditions on the 
handling of particular loan decisions, responses to the 
hypothetical decisions were analyzed (Table 6). Again, the most 
and least uncertain cases were compared; however, no strong 
effects for either case were observed as a function of diversity 
or volatility. The only notable effect was that for the uncertain 
case (Case 2}: loan officers from banks in a volatile environment 
reported they would be more likely to seek the advice of their 
superiors and less likely to seek the advice of their colleagues in 
deciding on the case F(1,37)=4.19; p < .05. 
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Table 6 


Effects of Uncertalnty 





Two-Way Analysis of Variance for Decision Strategi =s Used In Cas3 1 and Case 2 








Case 1 (p= 31) Case 2 (p=,50)} 

Sum of Mean of Sumof Meanof . 

Source df Squares Squares F. p Squares Squares F p 
| 
Volatility 1 16 16 Kay, .72 4.19 4.19 4.99 0.05 
Diversity me a 2.41 2.41 1.6 .18 34 4 .03 0.85 
Interaction 1 71 71 a, 46 1.38 1.38 1.35 0.25 
Error 37 46.62 1.29 36.78 1.02 l 
Total 40 49.90 42.69 
Discussion 


The results »f this study of Illinois banks can be summarized 
around the Fypotheses formulated. Both intuition and formal 
theory would indicate that uncertainty would be less when 
outcomes aŪ very likely or very unlikely. Data from the loan 
officers were consistentwith this: their disagreements abouta 
case, estimeed by standard deviations from the mean probabil- 
ity of each case, their pe-ceived uncertainty about each case, 
and their need for additicnal information were all related to a 
quadratic fur ction of the mean probability expected for repay- 
ment of a loen. 


The environment of eacF bank was associated with both the 
experience cf uncertainty and the response to it, although the 
picture was more complizated than expected from the litera- 
ture. More velatile conditions led loan officers to estimate 
probabilities nore conservatively and to seek additional infor- 
mation more than their ccunterparts in more stable economies. 
Diversity, however, was unrelated to the loan officer's percep- 
tions of uncetainty and to heir idiosyncratic requests for 
information. t was associated with the permanent organiza- 
tional routines for handling loan applications. including the 
information requested on application forms and the formal 
procedures and specifications for making decisions. 


For theorists vho sugges: that environmental conditions affect 
uncertainty a id that uncertainty affects the structure and 
operation of crganizations, the results of this study are more 
complicated. ~or critics (Tosi, Aldag, and Storay, 1973; Downey, 
Hellriegel, and Slocum, 1275; Pfeffer, 1977) who have 
suggested that uncertainty is poorly articulated and elusive, 
these resultsalso only partially support their position. The 
problem lies in a failure to be precise about uncertainty and its 
specific implications for an organization. When the dimensions 
of environmental uncertainty are combined with the cause- 
effect dimengon of the decision situation, a limited but precise 
definition of uncertainty is ceveloped for a given decision 
situation. Based on this def nition, the implications of uncer- 
tainty for an cganization ca^ be stated as the logarithm of the 
variance of a cistribution cf probabilities across an event or 
outcome space coupled with environmental volatility. And in 
general, to the extent that uncertainty is relevant to an organiza- 
tion's functioring at all, it is reduced by information. Thus, in 
general, orgarizational decision systems will be structured to 
reduce the uncertainty inherent in its decisions. 
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APPENDIX 


Case 1: 


Your customer is a middle aged, well-dressed man. After a very friendly 
conversation with you, he filled out the application form fora personal loan. The 
information concerning the client is presented below. 


Name: A. K. Jones 

Sex: Male - Age: 42 Marital status: Married 
Residence: Owns.home in a suburb near the city 

Bank account: Savings..X_ Checking_X_ 

Time at present residence: 10 years 

Telephone: Yes_X_. No ___ 

Occupation: Dentist 

Time in present job; 10 years: 

Number of dependents: 4 

Monthly income: $ 1800.00 

Purpose of the loan: purchase automobile 

Amount of loan: $ 7000.00, payment by equal installments for two years. 


a. What is the probability that the loan applicant will pay back his debt in this 
case? 


lowest 0% 10 20 30 40 50 680 70 80 90 100% highest 
b. How sure are you about the above probability? 


very certain 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 very uncertain 


c. If you are not completely satisfied with the above information to make a 
sound decision, what other information do you need (other than the information 
requested in your application form)? 


is 4- 
2- 5- 
3- 6- 


d. Before you make a decision on this loan application which of the following 
actions would you take? (check one) 


___ You would rather talk to your colleagues in your department about 
this loan. 


____ You would actively seek the advice of your colleagues. 
____ You would seek the advice of your superiors. 


e. Do you have to get the authorization of your superiors or a committee in this 
case? 


yaS— ? m nO 
f. If yes, from whom? 


____ Senior officers loan committee 
____ Directors loan committee 

___ Executive committee 

_____ President 

_____ Board of directors 

—— Others (please specify) 


g. How much interest do you think itis nacessary to charge in this case? % 





h. If you had only the above information about this loan application, do you 
accept or reject it? 


accept — reject__. 
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The effects of postdecisional justifications on the job satis- ` 
faction and commitment of new employees were investi- 
gated. One hundred and eight M.B.A.’s were questioned 
about thei- job choice immediately after making the deci- 
sion and then again six months later. Turnover data were 
collected eter 24 months. Results showed that individuals 
who had neade the original decision volitionally, that is, 
from among a number of offers and free from external 
constraints, and who had perceived the choice to be irrevo- 
cable were more satisfied and committed six months later 
than other-. The perceived irrevocability of the choice and 
behaviora commitment were also negatively related to 
turnover ater two years. Interaction effects between the 
sufficiency of the original justification and job alternatives 
was assoc ated with diminished job satisfaction and com- 
mitment fc- insufficiently justified respondents. Overall, the 
results of his investigation are interpreted as consistent 
with the vizw that attitudes and commitment may be 
created retospectivelv through processes of rationalization 
and justification.” 


Fora number of years researchers have besn interested in how 
individuals zhoose jobs. Some cf this interest has been gener- 
ated by the .bservation that turnover during the first year of 
employmest is often ve-y high, especially among recent college 
graduates ( Vanous, 1977). A number of explanations for this 
high turnovsr rate have >een offered. It has been proposed, for 
instance, that individuals leave jobs because their initial expec- 
tations abo st the job were not fulfilled (Dunnette, Arvey, and 
Banas, 1973), because they were inadequately socialized by the 
organization (Van Maansn, 1976), or because they lacked 
commitme-t to the organization (Buchanan, 1974; Mowday, 
Steers, anc orter, 1979). The basic premise underlying these 
explanatiors is that a fa lure either on the part of the individual 
or on the pect of organization has occurred. This view of 
commitment and turnover may be characterized as one that 
relies on prespective raticnality; that is, success or failure is a 
function of zhe accuracy of the individual in assessing the job 
choice and =f the ability cf the organization to select and 
socialize tha new emplcy3e (Price, 1977; Feldman and Arnold; 


1978). 


As Staw {1580} has recently noted, however, a complement to 
rationality ir decision meking is self-justification. Once a choice 
has been meade, the behavioral act may serve as a constraining 
reality that can shape future attitudes and behavior. Thus, an 
alternative explanation for satisfaction and turnover among new 
employees May be seer in processes of commitment and 
self-justificetion (Kiesler, 1971; Salancik, 1977; Pfeffer and 
Lawler, 198_). In addition to prospectively rational processes, In 
which an inzividual’s atttudes lead to subsequent behavior, 
people mayalso engage in retrospective processes of self- 
justification with behavior serving to shape future actions and 
attitudes. Tr 3 purpose of this article is to report the results of a 
series of tess of predictions of job satisfaction, organizational 
commitmer-, and turnover, based on the process of initial 


commitmer- and self-justification. jes se 
apt O p 


Swe f. z my, A 
H CRP vn hee 
-_ t g oo 
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PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE RATIONALITY 


The difference between these two approaches (prospective 
and retrospective) to organizational commitment was best 
illustrated by Salancik (1977). In the prospective view, commit- 
ment is conceived of as an individual's psychological bond to 
the organization, typically a function of job involvement, loyalty, 
and a belief in the values of the organization (Buchanan, 1974; 
Mowday, Steers, and Porter, 1979). Subsequent work attitudes 
and behavior are seen as a function of met expectations and of 
objective characteristics of the organization, job, and individual 
(Price, 1977; Mobley etal., 1979; Louis, 1980). 


The prospectively rational view appears to rely on two prem- 
ises: (1) the choice process is based on a search for and use of 
information that allows the decision maker to form rational 
expectations about how good or bad the alternatives are likely 
to be, and (2) objective differences exist among organizations, 
jobs, and individuals, which may account for subsequent vana- 
tions in satisfaction and commitment. The first premise is often 
discussed in terms of the unrealistic expectations of recruits 
that result from inadequate or poor information, so that the 
individual makes a choice that Is inferior or that results in unmet 
expectations (Wanous, 1977; Louis, 1980). 


In discussing the second premise, researchers offer three 
primary explanations for variations in job satisfaction and com- 
mitment. First, individuals may differ in such a way that more 
qualified applicants are also more likely to receive more job 
offers and higher salaries. Second, it may be that jobs accepted 
by those with more offers are objectively better. Third, it may 
be that some individuals are treated better by their employers 
(salary increases, more responsibility). The difference in treat- 
ment may then explain variations in work attitudes and com- 
mitment. As Salancik (1977) pointed out, a difficulty with this 
conceptualization is that it is useful only after the fact; that is, 
one can categorize people as committed or uncommitted, but 
one cannot say much about how individuals become 
committed. 


In the alternative view, commitment results retrospectively as 
individuals become bound'to behavioral acts; hence, drawing 
on Kiesler and Sakamura (1966), Salancik defined commitment 
as “the binding of the individual to behavioral acts” (1977: 4). 
This conceptualization of behavioral commitment is predicated 
on earlier social-psychological studies of dissonance (Festinger, 
1957), cognitive consistency (Gerard, 1968), and self- 
justification (Kiesler, 1971). Its basic assumptions are (1) that 
individuals attempt to resolve inconsistencies between behav- 
iors they perform and attitudes they hold and (2) that the effect 
of commitment is to make an act or behavior less changeable, 
so that people tend to continue acting in ways consistent with 
previous behaviors. The notion is that voluntary behavior, that 
is, behavior that cannot be justified by extrinsic causes such as 
pay or coercion, will result in individuals’ retrospectively inter- 

- preting the behavior in positive terms and being more commit- 
ted to the course of action than will behaviors justified by 
extrinsic causes. 


A substantial body of research has demonstrated that the free 
choice of a course of action results in greater persistence, 
increased satisfaction, and a propensity to choose information 
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that justifies the actions. For instance, Comer and Laird (1975) 
designed ar experimen: that allowed students to choose 
whether or ot to partic pate in a study. Students were warned 
that the experiment was “unpleasant.” Circumstances were 
manipulatec so that most students "freely chose” to participate. 
Given time o think, and stuck with their choice, many subjects 
subsequent y chose to eat a worm and to report that it tasted 
good. Similér experimerts have demonstrated that when in- 
duced to mzke some initial voluntary compliance, people are 
more likely 20 become bone marrow donors (Schwartz, 1970), 
to pay more for an automobile than planned (Cialdini etal., 
1978), to assist in political campaigns (Kiesler et al., 1971), and 
to escalate “heir efforts on behalf of clearly failing endeavors 
(Staw and Fax, 1977) then if compliance is not voluntary. These 
studies have also showr that, in general, any characteristic ofa 
person's choice or situazion that reduces felt responsibility will 
also reduce sommitmert and satisfaction. So, when choices 
are made ortasks are performed for instrumental reasons, 
individuals t-pically express less satisfaction and are less willing 
to continue vith the actions (Calder and Staw, 1975; Ross, 
1975). Zanna (1970), for example, conducted an experiment in 
which students worked either for a nice or a nasty supervisor 
and worked zither faste- or slower than a confederate. Those 
who workec very fast fcr a nasty boss enjoyed the task more 
than other subjects. The explanation of these results rested on 
the cognitiv- reevaluation that subjects appeared to have made 
of their acticns; that is, itwas more reasonable to conclude that 
“if | worked hard (fast) fora nasty supervisor, | must have 
enjoyedthe ask” than ta conclude that “| worked fast because 
i liked the nesty boss.” Fostaction justification of this type is 
likely to occur when the original behavior is seen by the actor as 
voluntary and cannot be ustified by extrinsic causes. 


The results af these and other studies (e.g., Deci, 1975; 
Pritchard, Cempbell, and Campbell, 1977; Harackiewicz, 1979; 
Caldwell anc O'Reilly, 1£82a) are relevant in two important 
ways for studies of job choice. Pfeffer and Lawler (1980) 
observed (1) that behavioral commitment derived from a lack of 
sufficient extrinsic justifications may have a direct impact on 
subsequent attitudes and (2) that behavioral commitment may 
combine witn salient extrinsic justifications to intensify sub- 
sequent attitudes. In the former instance, job-choice decisions 
made for intr nsic, as opposed to extrinsic, reasons may result in 
more positiva attitudes toward the work. In the latter case, the 
original justiications for zhe job choice may interact with 
subsequent Dpportunities to change the original decision, such 
as a new job alternative, cr to interpret new justifications for the 
choice, suck as a pay raise or transfer. 


HYPOTHESES 
Job Choice as a Determinant of Behavioral Commitment 


The mannerin which the job choice decision is made may 
affect the decision maker's subsequent satisfaction and behav- 
ioral commitment. In his review of commitment, Salancik 
(1977) notec that not all behaviors are equally committing. 
Rather, the degree of conmitment, or binding, of subsequent 
attitudes anc behaviors to a preceding action is contingent upon 
characteristics of the behavioral acts that make them binding. 
These characteristics relate directly to the extent to which the 
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actor may perceive the onginal behavior as stemming from 
intrinsic or extrinsic causes, and they form the bases for the 
hypotheses to be investigated in this study. 


The first determining characteristic of subsequent commit- 
ment is the extent to which the original act is explicit; thatis, a 
behavior leads to greater subsequent commitment when the 
action taken is unequivocal. In choosing a job, for example, 
individuals who are required to sign a formal contract or who are 
explicitly expected by the company to remain for a specified 
time are likely to feel more satisfied and committed than those 
for whom the decision is less explicit. 


Hypothesis 1: The degree to which a job choice is made explicit will be 
positively related to future job satisfaction and commitment. 


A second determining characteristic of commitment mentioned 
by Salancik (1977) is the irrevocability, or irreversibility, of the 
action. The more reversible a choice is, the less committed an 
individual is likely to be to that course. When an individual 
decides to accept a job and feels that the choice is irrevocable, 
that is, that it would be quite difficult to change jobs easily, 
postaction justification is likely to increase feelings of satisfac- 
tion and commitment. Job choices that are easily changed 
allow the decision maker to reduce his or her behavioral 
commitment to the choice. Reality in the former case is more 
indelible, less changeable, and more likely to be justified in 
positive terms. 


Hypothesis 2: The degree to which a job choice is irrevocable will be 
positively related to future job satisfaction and commitment. 


Another characteristic that affects subsequent commitment is 
volition, or the extent to which the decision maker perceives 
the choice to have been made voluntarily and to be free of 
constraints. When a choice is made to satisfy the demands of 
others or for extrinsic reasons, one’s feelings of personal 
responsibility for the outcomes may be diminished. Many 
studies of intrinsic motivation have shown that a feeling of 
self-determination is associated both with increased satisfac- 
tion and with task persistence (e.g., Steiner, 1970; Zuckerman 
et al., 1978; Guzzo, 1979; Mossholder, 1980}. Similarly, if one 
has little choice, such as having only one or two job offers, 
future commitmentis likely to be less than if the choice is made 
from among many offers. In the former case, pastaction 
justification is likely to include an awareness that the choice 
was constrained, whereas in the latter case, justification will 
include an appreciation that many alternatives existed; there- 
fore, personal responsibility for the choice is higher. 


Hypothesis 3: The degree to which a job choice is made voluntarily 
(free from external constraints) will be positively related to future job 
satisfaction and commitment. 


A final characteristic affecting commitment is publicity, or the 
degree to which the action is visible to significant others such 
as colleagues, friends, and family. When a choice is made 
publicly, so that important others are aware of the decision, 
responsibility for the choice is linked more closely to the 
decision maker. Under these circumstances, it is more dilfficult 
for the actor subsequently to deny responsibility for the conse- 
quences of the choice. Postactian justification is likely to result 
in more intrinsic and positive attributions. Conversely, if a 
choice is made but not made public, itis far easier for the 
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decision maker to ignore persona! responsibility ata future date 
and to justiy the choic2 on extrinsic bases. Therefore, when 
individuals are making a job choice, it is expected that those 
who are mare open in telling others details of their choice will 
also be mo committed and satisfied at a later date than those 
who do nozdiscuss their choice with others. 


Hypothesis-4+: The degre» to which a job choice is made publicly will 
be positivel, related to future job satisfaction and commitment. 


The Salierse of Justif cations and Continued Commitment 
to a Job Croice 


Numerous studies have demonstrated that providing extrinsic 
rewards fo- task performance may reduce the intrinsic motiva- 
tion to perform the task in the future. These studies generally 
show that when it is made salient to a person that there are 
instrument | justificaticns for their behavior, less positive at- 
titudes toward the task may result (Condry, 1977; Folger, 
Rosenfield and Hays, 1978; Harackiewicz, 1979). Pfeffer and 
Lawler (198: 309) observed that the ‘basic prediction of 
dissonance theory (Festinger, 1964) is an interaction between 
the sufficiency of justif cation for engaging in an activity, 
commitme-t to the activity, and subsequent attitudes.” Staw 
(1976) suggəsted that justification effects are most likely to 
occur when the task is interesting, when no norm exists 
lagitimating extrinsic rewards, and when the reward is made 
salient. Thus, the ultimate impact of making salient the oppor- 
tunity for extrinsic justifications depends on the initial commit- 
ment of the person to tre course of action and on the mannerin 
which the extrinsic reward is presented (Harackiewicz, 1979; 
Rosenfield, Folger, and Adelman, 1980). In the context of 
choosing jcbs, we have hypothesized that subjects who have 
several job a=ffers and who accept a job at a salary below the 
highest off=red should have less extrinsic justification for their 
choice thar those who sither have only a single offer or who 
accept the -op offer. Wren individuals who have fewer extrin- 
sic justifica; ons for the.r choice are made aware of this 
insufficient_ustification one might predict that their commit- 
ment to the job would be higher (O’Reilly and Caldwell, 1980). 
For subjects who possess sufficient extrinsic justifications for 
their choice, making sal ent the reasons for their decision 
should resu in less commitment (Folger, Rosenfield, and Hays, 
1978; Rosenfield, Folger, and Adelman, 1980). 


The original ustification for the job choice can be made salient 
in several ways. For instance, we may imagine two groups of 
employees, Dne of which accepted jobs at salaries below the 
highest offered and one which accepted the highest offers. 
Members o* the first group are predicted to have fewer 
extrinsic ressons for the rjob choice and, therefore, tobe more 
committed ~> it, whereas members of the second group are 
likely to hav= more extrinsic justifications and lower commit- 
ment. Suppese that, after several months on the job, a number 
of these employees are approached by other firms with job 
offers. Sore predictions might be made about the effect of 
these offers on the emrloyees’ original attitudes and commit- 
ment. A pro=pect of another job at a higher salary is unlikely to 
affect the axitudes of those individuals who, took a job at the 
highest salary offer, since they already have a sufficient 
extrinsic jusafication for their choice, and the difference in 
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salary levels may not be highly salient (Taylor and Fiske, 1978). 
individuals who accepted offers at lower salaries and who do 
not receive job offers are also likely to remain satisfied and 
committed, as predicted by the idea of insufficient justification. 
The attitudes, however, of those persons who had accepted 
lower paying jobs and who are then offered new job alterna- 
tives are likely to be negatively affected, since initial choice 
suddenly ceases to be irrevocable, and the salary difference is 
more salient. As Taylor and Fiske (1978) noted, attention is 
selective and drawn to novel or major differences. For insuffi- 
ciently justified employees, it may be that a major component of 
a new job alternative is the salary. If this is the case, these 
individuals may then lower their commitment as they consider 
accepting anew job for extrinsic reasons. This suggests the 
following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 5: The sufficiency of the orginal justification for accepting 
the job and the saliency of this justification will interact in such a way 
that individuals who accepted a job ata lower salary than available who 
subsequently receive a serious inquiry for another job will be less 
satisfied and committed than either individuals who accepted the 
highest salary offered or those who accepted low salaries but do not 
have the new job altematives. 


Another way in which the sufficiency of the original justification 
may be made salient is to require individuals to review their 
reasons for accepting the position. If, for example, the two 
types of employees (those who accepted an offer at less than 
the highest salary available and those who took the top offer) 
are provided with information about salaries accepted by similar 
others, the salience of their choice may be heightened. If these 
individuals are then asked to recall how much of asacnifice they 
had to make to accept their current position, those who 
accepted lower offers and who had to sacrifice much should be 
more positive about their jobs than those who sacrificed less. 
Conversely, subjects who accepted a high offer at little sac- 
rifice should experience less conflict and be more committed 
than those who sacrificed much to take a job at the highest 
offer. Folger, Rosenfield, and Hays (1978), for example, found 
that choice and pay interacted in such a way that high intrinsic 
motivation occurred under conditions of high choice and low 
pay and low choice and high pay. Low Intrinsic motivation 
resulted when low pay was accompanied by low choice or high 
pay by high choice. Sacrificing to take a job is consistent with 
accepting a job at a low salary, and a lack of sacrifice is 
consistent with accepting the highest offer. This suggests the 
following hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 6: The sufficiency of the justification for accepting a job 
and the sacrifice required will interact in such a way that individuals 
who initially accepted a job at a lower salary than available, who also 
had to sacrifice much to take the job, and individuals who accepted the 
highest offer and did not have to sacrifice will be more satisfied and 
committed than those who either took a lower offer without sacrifice 
or who accepted a higher offer at a sacrifice. 


The hypotheses postulated are derived from theories of retro- 
spective rationality (Salancik, 1977; Staw, 1980). It may be, 
however, that individuals with greater choice (e.g., more job 
offers) are also likely to receive "better" job offers. It may be 
that more capable individuals will be recognized by employers 
and treated accordingly, resulting in more favorable attitudes 
and intentions on the part of the employee. Thus, in order to 
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investigate -he theories of retrospective rationality, it is neces- 
sary to elim rate or contol for explanations based on theories of 
prospective rationality. 


In order to el minate the possibility of these effects, it should be 
demonstrated that the job choices made by subjects do not 
differ in the accuracy ard availability of information, nor do 
subjects dif-er in their met expectations after taking jobs. If, for 
example, suajects who had less choice also evinced greater 
unmet expectations in their job, one could not conclude that any 
differences n subsequent commitment were due either to 
prospective or to retrospective rationality. Either or both could 
account forsuch findings. Similarly, it should be demonstrated 
that no sigr ficant differences exist between high- and low- 
choice or high- and low-salaried subjects in their reasons for 
accepting a articular pcsition. 


It should als> be demonstrated that no significant objective 
differences 2xist among Individuals, jobs, and organizations. 
Although scne evidencs is available suggesting that recruiters 
do not appe=r to select applicants on the basis of grades 
(Pfeffer, 19.7), it may be that individuals with more experience 
or certain majors attract more job offers. It is difficult to 
demonstrat= conclusively that jabs are or are not objectively 
different. As Salancik and Pfeffer (1978: 249) have persuasively 
argued, “‘we-kers possess the ability to construct their own 
satisfaction ay selective y perceiving and interpreting their 
social environment and their own past actions.” Using a social 
informationrocessing Jerspective, it is difficult to identify 
what object e differences might account for variations in 
attitudes anz commitment. Although it is difficult to rule out 
conclusively all possible alternative explanations of this type 
before a ret Dspectively rational explanation of commitment 
can be sericasly considered, some comparability must be 
demonstrated across sudjects and jobs. 


METHODS 
Procedure 


A survey wæ conducted of all spring graduates of an M.B.A. 
program at estate university. A total of 171 graduates received 
questionnair=s two weeks before the end of the academic year 
(Time 1). On= hundred anc eight completed questionnaires 
were returned, for a response rate of 63 percent. Six months 
later (Time 2: those 108 respondents were again surveyed to 
assess their pb satisfaction and commitment. One hundred 
and one of tr2 108 subjects responded to this second survey, a 
response rat= of over 93 percent. Twenty-four months after the 
initial survey Time 3), 97 of the original 108 subjects (a 
response rate of almost 9C percent) were contacted to deter- 
mine whethe=r they had changed firms. 


Subjects 


All respondemts had been “ull-time students in a two-year 
M.B.A. progam. The mean age of the respondents was 26.4 
years, and tre mean number of years of previous full-time work 
experience was 3.1. Individuals averaged over three job offers. 
Average time on the job at the time of the second survey was 
six months. 
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Because the purpose of this investigation was to test the 
impact of job choice on subsequent satisfaction and commit- 
ment, a series of responses to questions descriptive of the job 
choice decision process were obtained at Time 1 and were used 
to predict job attitudes and tenure intentions at Time 2 and 
turnover at Time 3. Four aspects of the job choice process were 
assessed: explicitness, perceived revocability, volitionality, and 
publicity of the decision. | 


Explicitness was assessed in two ways. Respondents indicated 
whether, as part of their job acceptance, they were required to 
sign a formal contract. Subjects also indicated whether there 
was an explicit expectation on the part of the company that they 
would remain with the firm for atleast some minimum period of 
time. Since these two questions were not significantly corre- 
lated (r = —.06), both items were retained in subSequent 
analyses rather than being summed to form an index. 


lrrevocability was measured by asking respondents two ques- 
tions using seven-point scales. First, subjects were asked how 
difficult it would be to change jobs should they decide to do so, 
and second, relative to other new M.B.A.'s, how easy it would 
be for them to change jobs if they wanted to. Since these two 
questions were correlated {r = .39, p < .001}, they were 
combined to form an index of irrevocability and scored so thata 
high score represented high percsived Irrevocability. 


Volitionality, according to Salancik (1977), consists of four 
dimensions, A measure of each was obtained as follows: (1) 
choice was assessed as the number of actual job offers among 
which the respondents had to choose; (2) the presence of 
external demands for action was measured by asking the 
subjects to indicate, on a seven-point scale, the extent to which 
the decision was based on external pressures (e.g., finances); 
(3) the presence of extrinsic bases for action was assessed by 
asking the respondents, on a seven-point scale, the extent to 
which the job choice was based on their own feelings about the 
job (high score equals high volition); and (4) the presence of 
other contributors to action was tapped by asking subjects to 
indicate, ona seven-point scale, the extent to which they based 
the job choice on satisfying the needs of others, suchas family 
and friends. Because all variables were thought to measure a 
single underlying construct, a principal component analysis with 
a Varimax rotation was performed and revealed a single underly- 
ing factor. These four measures were summed to form an index 
of volitionality scored so that a high score represented in- 
creased volitionality. Cronbach alpha for the index was a = .57. 


Publicity refers to the extent to which important others know of 
the action. This was assessed by responses to two questions 
asking how open the respondent had been in telling others 
about the new job and the percentage of family and friends to 
whom the respondent had spoken at length about the job 
choice. Both questions used seven-point scales and correlated 
r= 47 (p < .001); hence, they were summed to form an index 
scored so thata high score indicated increased publicity for the 
decision. 
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Dependent Variables 


Two categories of dependent measures were assessed at Time 
2, job satisfaction and commitment. Satisfaction refers to an 
overall affective orientazion to a job, whereas commitment 
refers to attachment to the organization. Two measures of job 
satisfaction were obtaired. Participants indicated, on seven- 
point scales, how Satisfiad they were, overall, with their job and 
the extent to which they would prefer another, more ideal job. 
The correlation between these two items wasr = .66 (p < 
.001). These two items were summed to form a Satisfaction 
index, with a high score indicating high satisfaction. Three 
assessments of commizment were obtained. Attitudinal com- 
mitment was assessed using the 15-item index developed by 
Mowday, Steers, and Porter (1979). Respondents indicated, on 
seven-point scales, the sxtent to which they agreed or dis- 
agreed with statements assessing perceptions of loyalty to the 
organization, willingness to exert effort to achieve organiza- 
tional goals, and acceptance of the values of the organization. 
Cronbach alpha for this measure was a=.89. In addition to 
attitudinal commitment, two measures of tenure intention, or 
behavioral commitment. were also obtained. Respondents 
indicated, on a five-poinz scale, the likelihood of their working 
for the organization in three years (Kraut, 1975) and also 
provided an estimate, on a seven-point scale ranging from less 
than one year to more than ten years, of how long they planned 
to remain with the organization: Since the correlation between 
these two items wasr = .81 {p < .001), they were summed to 
form an index of tenure ntention or behavioral commitment. 


Turnover at Time 3 was assessed initially through a survey that 
asked respondents to rezurn a self-addressed envelope indicat- 
ing whether they were still working for the same firm selected 
upon completion of the Vi.B.A. program. Sixty-six responses 
were obtained. Phone cells were then made to the firms of the 
remaining 42 subjects, and employment verification was ob- 
tained for 31 additional Sspondents. Results showed 66 
stayers and 31 leavers (z turnover rate of approximately 32 
percent for the Time 3 sample). To test the independent 
contribution of job-choice variables on subsequent Satisfaction, 
commitment, and turnover, four regressions ware computed 
using the commitment measures, job satisfaction, and turnover 
as dependent variables. 


Moderator Variables 


To test the interaction ofinitial commitment and the saliency of 
the original justifications, two other questions were asked at 
Time 2. First, individuals were asked if they had received a 
serious inquiry about accepting another job (‘Have you either 
had another job offer or a serious inquiry about another job 
since beginning work?"’) Thirty-eight percent of the respon- 
dents had received suchan inquiry. Second, to make salient the 
original justifications for accepting the job, a question was also 
asked that required respondents to recall how much they had 
had to sacrifice to accept their job (“How much did you have to 
give up in order to take this job, e.g., other jobs which were 
quite attractive, preferred location, higher salary, etc. ?’’) 


For hypotheses 5 and 6, zhe sufficiency of the initial justification 
for accepting the job was operationalized as follows: first, only 
those subjects who had -eceived more than one job offer were 
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selected for analysis. Seventy-seven respondents were in- 
cluded, while 28 who had received only one formal offer were 
excluded. Second, subjects who had accepted a job offer at 
less than the highest salary (collected at Time 1) were identified 
as having an insufficient justification for the job choice. Third, 
subjects who had accepted the highest salary offered were 
identified as having a sufficient justification for the job choice. 
To test the interaction of salary accepted and the availability of 
job alternatives at Time 2 (hypothesis 5), two-way analyses of 
variance were computed and the interaction effects examined. 


To test the interaction between salary accepted and the sac- 
rifice required to take the job postulated in hypothesis 6, 
moderated multiple regressions with an interaction term be- 
tween a nominal and a quantitative variable were computed 
(Cohen and Cohen, 1975). The computed interaction terms 
created in this approach are likely to be correlated with the 
variables from which they were created. To reduce this mul- 
ticollinearity, Althauser (1971) recommended subtracting off 
the mean of each of the independent variables before comput- 
ing the product term. This transformation does not affect the 
correlations among the variables and permits a better estimate 
to be made of the contribution to explained variance of the 
‘product term. This procedure was followed. 


Control Variables 


In order to assess the likelihood that findings resulted from 
unmet expectations about the job or more objective differences 
in individuals, organizations, or jobs, data were also collected 
that would allow comparisons to be made across subjects and 
jobs. Tests between high- and low-choice subsamples were 
performed for the set of variables below. It should be noted that 
this set of control variables is not complete and that other 
job-related factors may affect satisfaction and commitment, for 
example, task characteristics. 


Unmet expectations were assessed in three ways. First, to 
determine if respondents had access to information about the 
job they chose, three questions were asked at Time 2 about 
how accurate the information that they had received during 
recruiting was, compared to their actual experience in terms of 
“the work you would actually be doing,” ‘working conditions,” 
and “responsibility in the job.” These three items were highly 
intercorrelated (median r = .60) and summed to form an index 
representing the accuracy of information (Cronbach a = .84) 
Second, to assess the extent to which their expectations had 
not been fulfilled, respondents were asked at Time 2 ‘To what 
extent have your initial expectations been met regarding what 
the job woulc be like?” Subjects were also asked, in an 
open-ended format, “Since beginning work have there been 
any major unanticipated surprises for you in your job?” Re- 
sponses were coded dichotomously as yes or no. Finally, to 
assess reasons for choosing a job, subjects were asked at Time 
1 the degree to which they were “excited” about the following 
aspects of thair job: responsibility, opportunity to learn, ad- 
vancement, location, salary, and coworkers. Subjects were also 
asked “Overall, how satisfied are you with your job choice?” 
Responses to these questions were on seven-point scales. 


Variations in individuals, jobs, and organizations were assessed 
in several ways. First, the respondents provided information 
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about their V.B.A. concentration, years of previous full-time 
work exper ance, age, and marital status. The information 
obtained about the job and the treatment they received in- 
cluded whecher or not trey had received a salary increase, how 
closely the, were supe-vised (a seven-point scale), and the 
geographic ocation of ths job. 


RESULTS 
Main Effects 


Means, sta~ dard deviat ons, and correlations among the vari- 
ables are pr3sented in Table 1. Associations among the inde- 
pendent va- ables and tye moderator variables used to test 
hypothese=5 and 6 were low, so that multicollinearity does not 
appear to heve been a problem. A number of the relationships 
among the mdependen- and moderator variables were inter- 
pretable. For instance, eccepting a job at the highest wage 
offered wae negatively correlated with the perceived sacrifice 
associated with accepting the job (r = —.28, p <.01). Viewing 
the job cho seas irrevocable at Time 1 was inversely related {r = 
— .18,p > 35) at Time 2 to the availability of other jobs, 
suggesting~ hat there is some validity to the measure of 
irrevocabilit~. Associations among the independent variables 
showed the volitionality of the decision to be positively related 
to revocabiley. The macn tudes of these correlations were, 
however, nat great. Correlations among behavioral and attudi- 
nal commitment and job satisfaction were high, although some 
available evtience demonstrates that while related, there are 
differences ‘n the the three constructs (Mowday and McDade, 
1979; O'Rei ly and Caldwell, 1980). 


The correlazons in Table 1 generally support hypotheses 2 and 
3. The volittanality of the initial job-choice decision was signifi- 
cantly related to commitment and satisfaction with the job six 
months late~. The irrevccability of the decision was also 
significantly correlated with behavioral commitment and job 
Satisfaction, as well as with turnover two years later. Neither 





Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations among the Variables (V=108: 


Variables 


Independent variables 

1. Volition 

2. Publicity 

3. lrrevocability 

4. Explicitness — formal 
contract (1=yes, 2=no) 

5. Explicitness — employer 
expectations 


Moderator vanables 

6. Salary accepted (1=low, 
2% high) 

7. Sacrifice necessary to 
accept job 

8. Job alternatives (1 =no 
Inquiry, 2™ serious 
Inquiry) 


Dependent variables 

9. Bshavioral commitment 
10. Attitudinal cornmitment 
11. Job satisfaction 

12. Tumover (1=stay, 2=leave) 


*p <.05; °p <.01 


x 


19.9 

11.3 
6.50 
1.85 


1.82 


1.56 


3.47 


1.38 


7.16 
73.9 

9.97 

1.32 


S.D. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 


4.2 
3.6 :10°* 
28 —27°* 01 


0.386 .02 .06 .07 


0.38 25%% — 01 —.14 —.06 

0.50 -05 —.06 —.02 22%% 12 

1.89 .13 08 -02 -06 ~09 -.28°° 

049 —.12 -09 —18* -08 -.04 -~.03 —.11 

2.58 .17* .13 27°% = .08 ~-.02 068 —.01 —30% 
14.7 „2299 12 .16 .15 .02 -12 08 —.26°° .699°° 

B18. 4279204 18° 01 ~.05 .02 02 —.20° .67°° 70% 

0.47 «11 15 —19* 3 10 08 02 -17 —.BO*® -3559 ~.32°° 
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Regression Results 
Dependent Vanables 
Independent Behavioral! Attitudinal Job 
Variables commitment commitment satisfaction Turnover 
r B r B r B r B 

Volition ae 2599 W adain OE hala EAT ia BS e tae a 01 
Publicity Ae .08 12 .06 .01 ~.06 15 15 
Irrevocability Py laced 3aee* 16 2o8 eee „27999  — 190° 19° 
Explicitness — 

formal contract 08 04 15 13 .01 —,02 03 04 
Explicittness-—-employar 

expectations ~ 02 —.03 02 —.01 —.05 — 11 .10 .07 

ee R2 15 12 Py i: .07 

F-ratio 3.09999 2.47°° CA: ada 1.27 





°p <.10; ©*p <.05; *™p <.01 





1 


The use of a bivariate depandent variable in 
a multiple regression is equivalent to a 
two-group discriminant fanction analysis. 
Although the standardized regression 
coefficients are equivaiert, interpretation 
of significance levels atteshed to the betas 
from the regression witha dichotomous 
dependent variable may t e distorted. For 
this reason, the size of ths standardized 
coefficients is of primaryinterest when 
interpreting the results. Sse Kmenta (1971: 
428-451), for a discussien of this issue. 


the explicitness of the decision nor its publicity was associated 
with the outcome vanables. 


The results of the regression equations are presented in Table 2 
and generally support hypotheses 2 and 3.1 The three equations 
with dependent variables measured at Time 2 were significant; 
that is, the manner in which the original job choice was made 
was a significant predictor of commitment and satisfaction six 
months later. The results basically restate those shown in Table 
1. As postulated in hypotheses 2 and 3, both the volitionality 
and the irrevocability of the job choice were significantly related 
to subsequent satisfaction and commitment. When an indi- 


. vidual chose a job in such a way that perceived volition was 


high, future satisfaction and commitment were higher than 
when volitionality was low. Similarly, when the job choice was 
made in such a way that the decision was perceived to be more 
irrevocable (perceived difficulty in obtaining a different job 
should the chosen one prove to be unacceptable), subsequent 
satisfaction and commitment were also stronger than when the 
decision was perceived to be revocable. Turnover two years 
later was not strongly related to how the job choice was made. 
There is some evidence, however, that the perceived irrevoca- 
bility of the initial decision was weakly related to subsequent 
tenure. The results in both Tables 1 and 2 show no evidence to 
support hypotheses 1 and 4. Neither the explicitness of the 
decision nor its publicity were predictive of satisfaction and 
commitment. 


The results in Tables 1 and 2 suggest that volitionality and 
irrevocability are reasonable predictors of commitment and 
satisfaction at Time 2. The correlations between turnover and 
the Time 2 variables (Table 1) suggest that commitment and 
satisfaction at Time 2 may be good predictors of turnover at 
Time 3. Behavioral commitment, for instance, was strongly 
correlated with turnover up to 18 months later (r = ~—.50, p < 
.01). Attitudinal commitment and job satisfaction were also 
significantly related to subsequent turnover {r = —.35, r= ~.32, 
p < .01). Itshould be noted that these are correlations between 
attitudes and intentions and behavior up to a year anda half 
later. To test this further, a regression of turnover on the 
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satisfaction and commitment vanables was performed. The 
equation wes significant (F = 9.90, p <.001, R? = .26), with only 
behavioral commitment contributing signifcantly (8 = —.52, p < 
.001). Overa |, the results of tests of hypotheses 1 through 4 
suggest the two aspects of the decision process, volitionality 
and irrevoceaility, lead to subsequent satisfaction and commit- 
ment. Behe ioral commitment is, in turn, related to future 
tenure. 


Interaction =ffects 


Hypotheses. 5 and 6 postulated that there would be significant 
effects on commitment and satisfaction from the interactions 
of the suffic ency of the criginal justification for accepting the 
job and the =aliency of these justifications after the respon- 
dents began working. The interactions between salary ac- 
cepted and me availability of job alternatives for behavioral 
commitmer = (F = 10.6, p < .01), attitudinal commitment (F = 
10.0, p < .07), and job satisfaction (F = 4.6, p < .05) were 
significant; that is, the su*ficiency of the initial justification and 
the availabil -y of alternative jobs exerted a joint impact on 
attitudes anz commitment. For each of the three dependent 
variables, tr 3 impact was similar. Respondents who had ac- 
cepted job c-fers at less than the top salary (insufficient 
justification zondition) and who had not received any serious 
inquiries abcut alternative jobs evinced the highest levels of 
satisfaction and commitment. When insufficiently justified 
subjects rec3ived inquiries about other jobs, their levels of 
satisfaction and commitment were lowered. Individuals who 
had chosen :he highest paying position showed intermediate 
levels of commitment anc satisfaction and appeared unaf- 
fected by tra possibility of alternative jobs. No significant main 
effects werz found for salary, but significant effects were 
present for ob alternatives. Individuals receiving another jab 
offer were l=ss satisfied and committed than individuals with 
no other jot offers. These findings support hypothesis 5. 


The interaction between the salary accepted and the sacrifice 
required to take the job was significant for behavioral commit- 
ment (F = 7 27, p < .01, R? = .07) and for attitudinal commit- 
ment (F = 5.37, p < .02, R? < 05) but not for job satisfaction (F 
= 0,0, n.s.). he significant interactions support hypothesis 6 
and show that individuals remained most committed either if 
they accepted a high salary with little personal sacrifice of if 
they accept=d a low salary with substantial personal sacrifice. 
Low commizment occurred in the obverse conditions. These 
results are consistent with the notions of postaction justifica- 
tion (Folger, Rosenfield, and Hays, 1978). 


Control Vareables 


Although th=se results generaily support the retrospective 
hypotheses the prospectively rational approach offers an 
alternative explanation for the findings. As suggested earlier, 
lower comimrtment and satisfaction and higher turnover may 
result either Irom unmet expectations or from variations in the 
nature of inc viduals, jobs, and organizations. In order to accept 
the retrospective interpretation, one must attempt to rule out 
these altern=tive explanations. Some evidence of this sort is 
available in Comparisons between individuals who received only 
one offer anz those who received more than one, and between 
individuals v-no accepted she highest salary offered and those 
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Comparison of Means for Subjects’ Expectations and Objective Differences in Demographics, Jobs, and 


Organizations 


Variable 


Unmet expectations 
Accuracy of information 
Initial expectations met 
Major unanticipated surprises 

(1=no; 2=yes) 
Reasons for accepting job 
Responsibility 
Opportunity to leam 
Advancement 
Location 
Salary 
Coworkers 
Satisfaction with choice 


Objective differences 
Previous work experience 
Age 
Marital status 

{1=single; 2= married} 
Salary increase 

(1=no; 2=yes) 
Closeness of supervision 
Salary accepted 


*p <.05; **p <.01 


Job Offers Salary Accepted* 
More than Legssthan Highest 
One one statistic top salary offered ‘Statistic 
12.7 14.6 n.s. 14.9 14.7 n.s. 
4.2 4,4 n.s. 4.2 4.5 ns. 
1.8 1.5 2.7799 1.5 1.5 n.s. 
5.6 5.5 ns, 5.6 5.3 n.s. 
6.4 6.1 n.s. 6.1 6.2 n.s. 
5.0 5,7 n.s. 5.6 5.7 n.s. 
5.3 4.9 nS. 5.2 47 n.s. 
4.4 4.9 ns. 4.6 5.0 ns. 
4.9 5,4 n.s. 5.2 5.5 ns. 
6.0 6.3 n.s 6.5 6.2 n.s. 
3.9 3.0 n.s 2.5 3.3 n.s. 
26.8 16.5 n.s 26.2 16.7 n.s. 
1.5 1.3 ns. 1.3 1.3 ns 
1.4 1.2 n.s. 1.1 1.2 n.s 
3.1 4.2 2.91. 4.1 4.2 n.s 
21,495 19,393 n.s. 18,988 19,950 n.s 


#includes only subjects who received more than one job offer. 





who accepted a position at a lower salary. Table 3 presents the 
results of these f-tests. 


Overall, the general lack of any significant differences that 
might be attributable either to unmet expectations or to more 
objective differences in jobs is noteworthy. First, those with 
many as opposed to only one job offer appeared to have 
similar expectations and reasons for accepting a position. A 
significant difference did exist in major unanticipated surprises, 
with respondents with fewer job offers reporting more sur- 
prises. However, an examination of the open-ended responses 
showed that a number of these unanticipated occurrences 
were positive, for example, finding that the job was easier than 
expected or that initial job assignments had changed for the 
better. No differences in unmet expectations were found 
between individuals who accepted the highest paid job offer 
and those who took a lower paying position. Similarly, no strong 
differences were found across the subsamples for characteris- 
tics such as previous work experience, salary increase, actual 
salary, etc. The only significant difference revealed that sub- 
jects who had multiple job offers reported that they were 
monitored more closely by their supervisor than those subjects 
with a single job offer. 


A final contrast between prospective and retrospective explana- 
tions was made by recomputing the volitionality index, eliminat- 
ing the number of actual job offers and repeating the regres- 
sions reported in Table 2. This procedure resulted in a volitional- 
ity index representing only perceived choice and not actual 
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choice. Results show the regression coefficient for volitionality 
to be signif sant in the equations with attitudinal commitment 
and job satE faction as dependent variables. The association of 
volitionality and behavioral commitment was somewhat at- 
tenuated (F= 2.00, p < .16) but still larger than all variables 
other than mrevocability. These findings rely on the nature of 
the perceiv=d choice made at Time 1 and appear to offer some 
support for a retrospective, socially constructed reality, rather 
than a pros=ective, objective one. Although acceptance of the 
null hypoth=sis is never definitive, it does appear that, for his 
sample, thee is some ev dence that the types of people who 
had more atfers and who accepted higher salaries were not 
substantialk different from the other types. In terms of the 
accuracy of =he information available to make the choice, the 
reasons foraccepting the position, satisfaction with the choice, 
demograpris, and how they were treated, the groups were 
quite comp=rable. A one-way analysis of variance by M.B.A. 
concentratizn showed no significant differences for major 
either by of-ers received or by salary accepted. 


DISCUSSICN 
Main Effects 


This investization attempted to explore two related questions. 
First, based on earlier studies of dissonance, commitment, 
rationality, rd intrinsic motivation, it was proposed that the 
manner in véhich a job choice is made would affect future 
attitudes and commitment. Consistent support was found for 
the impact of two aspects of the choice process on subsequent 
job attitudes. Job choices that were made with greater felt 
volitionality resulted in significantly higher job satisfaction and 
commitmer: six months later (hypothesis 3). Decisions that 
were percer-ed of as less revocable were also associated with 
increased pzsitive sentimants about the job (hypothesis 2). No 
support was found for the impact of the explicitness of the 
decision (hy 2othesis 1) orits publicity (hypothesis 4) on job 
choice. Overall, these findings suggest that postaction justifica- 
tion may aftact commitment and satisfaction. It may be that 
current attit.des and future behavior are guided by interpreta- 
tions of pas-actions, as well as by prospective rationality. Thus, 
one’s respcase to a chosen job may be a function of how one 
came to occupy the position as well as of attributes of the job 
and work en/ironment. 


The failure to predict commitment and satisfaction from the 
explicitness and publicity of the job choice process may reilect 
the nature c the decision investigated. The act of taking a jobis, 
unlike many other decisions, quite explicit. Many decisions may 
be taken the havea large amount of equivocality in them or are 
not highly v sible to others. For instance, a decision to quit 
smoking ma~ be equivocal (l'il stop for a day and see how | 
feel.’’) and not very observable (‘‘I'll stop by cutting down from 
two packs a day to one."’). Such a decision may also vary in its 
publicity in € way that a job choice does not (TI tell only my 
spouse about my decision.’’). Although for purposes of this 
study it was Dossible to assess gradations of explicitness and 
publicity, in “ne larger context, taking a job is a highly explicit and 
public choic=, especially when the sample is drawn from 
among M.B A. students who talk to and about others and t4eir 
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job offers. Volitionality and irrevocability, however, can vary 
widely across a group of respondents. 


The results also demonstrated that behavioral commitment 
was significantly related to turnover 18 months later. These 
findings suggest a temporal ordering among variables. Consist- 
ent with Salancik’s (1977: 4) original definition of commitment 
as “the binding of the individual to behavioral acts,” it appears 
that the volitionality and the perceived irrevocability of the 
decision bind people to their decision and result in positive 
sentiments about the choice. Behavioral commitmentis thena 
good predictor of actual turnover a year and a half later. This 
interpretation of the results reported here is consistent with the 
view that past behavior serves to anchor future attitudes and to 
direct future actions. Interestingly, neither attitudinal commit- 
ment nor job satisfaction at Time 2 was a strong, independent 
predictor of future tenure. 


Interaction Effects 


The second set of questions addressed in this study concerned 
the extent to which the sufficiency of the original justifications 
for accepting the job interacted with salient alternative justifica- 
tions offered at a later point to affect satisfaction and commit- 
ment. The results showed the interactions postulated in 
hypotheses 5 and 6 and again supported the notion that 
postaction justification may be occurring. 


The results for hypothesis 5 showed that individuals who 
accepted jobs at lower salaries and who received serious 
inquiries about new jobs were significantly jess satisfied and 
committed than either those who took the highest wage or 
those who did not receive new job offers. Several reasons for 
this may exist. First, some evidence is available that shows that 
intrinsic motivation is susceptible to reinterpretation when the 
original attitudes and commitment stem from lack of sufficient 
extrinsic justification (Lepper and Greene, 1975). Thus, it may 
be that those who accepted a lower salary are more sensitive to 
the effects of making a decision revocable. Second, although 
not conclusively demonstrated here, it may also be that a highly 
salient aspect of a new job offer is the salary. Insufficiently 
justified subjects may see salary differences as more important 
than to those who accepted the highest job offer (Taylor and 
Fiske, 1978). These findings are similar to the strong form of 
the insufficient justification hypothesis outlined in Pfeffer and 
Lawler (1980). Unlike their findings, however, the present 
results suggest that increased behavioral commitment stem- 
ming from an insufficient justification may be seriously af- 
fected by opportunities to revoke the original decision. The 
difference may reflect the sample, as the Pfeffer and Lawler 
study used long-term academic employees and the present one 
relied on newly hired M.B.A.‘s. 


The results supporting hypothesis 6 were also consistent with 
those of previous studies (Lepper and Greene, 1975; Folger, 
Rosenfield, and Hays, 1978) showing that overjustification 
effects appear to operate only under conditions of high choice. 
In this case, we found that individuals were most committed 
when they either accepted a low offer at some sacrifice 
(insufficient justification) or accepted the highest offer without 
recalled sacrifice (inducement-contribution). Thus, a consist- 
ency effect appears to have been operating. Just as rewards 
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have been shown to undermine intrinsic motivation under 
conditions cf high choice, it may be that recollections of 
personal sacrifice can act to undermine the positive effects of 
high extrinsic rewards under conditions of low choice. 


Retrospect ve and Prospective Rationality 


Although it s not possible in field studies such as this to 
demonstra causality conclusively, three arguments can be 
made as to'why the retrospective interpretation is a plausible 
one for thigsstudy. First, as shown in Table 3, there appears to 
be no evidence of significant differences in subsequent at- 
titudes andcommitmert that can be attributed to the types of 
subjects who had more job offers or higher salaries, their 
reasons foraccepting a jcb, their expectations about the 
position, tha types of organizations by which they were em- 
ployed, or ow they were actually treated. Although these data 
are admittedly not comprehensive, they do suggest that no 
obvious var ations exist across a sample of subjects that might 
explain job attitudes and commitment six months after they 
accepted tre job. Second, the question of causality in the 
process of sommitmenit has been addressed in a large number 
of laboratosy studies (e.3., Salancik, 1977; Guzzo, 1979). This 
research hes typically shown that, under conditions of explicit- 
ness, irrevccability, volitionality, and publicity, individuals are 
likely to evince commitment to a position independently of 
variations ir objective reality. The logic in these studies is one of 
retrospecti”e justification (e.g., Notz, 1975; Lepper and Greene, 
1975; Stav and Fox, 1977}. The point here is that substantial 
evidence aťests to individuals’ tendencies to adjust their at- 
titudes and future behavior to comply with previous actions in 
spite of any variations in objective circumstances. 


Finally, the prospective interpretation for the findings reported 
here relies Dn a highly cbjectivist view of organizational reality; 
thatis, the ature of what constitutes a ‘‘good” ora “bad” job is 
enduring ar-d can be unambiguously determined. The retro- 
spective view is predicazed on a more socially constructed reality 
(Berger anc Luckman, 1986; Salancik and Pfeffer, 1978). A 
number of :ecent studies have demonstrated that informational 
influence can be an imgotant determinant of job and task 
perception: (e.g., O'Re lly and Caldwell, 1979; White and 
Mitchell, 1£79). Other studies have shown that one’s frame of 
reference end general sazisfaction can also affect perceptions 
of the task e.g., O'Reilly, Parlette, and Bloom, 1980; Caldwell 
and O'Reill’, 1982b). This evidence suggests that individuals 
may adjust their job attitudes and commitment on the basis of 
factors oth2r than the abjective nature of the job. 


Since it is lRely that both retrospective and prospective pro- 
cesses ma” be operatirg, one must ask how likely each is to 
account for the findings reported here. Because the respon- 
dents in ths study typica ly had no prior experience in the jobs 
they accep-ed and because there appeared to be no strong 
differences within the semple, one can argue that, as new 
entrants to their organizations, reality would be largely socially 
constructed (Salancik and Pfeffer, 1978; Louis, 1980). Under 
these circonstances, attitudes and commitment may reflect 
subjects’ p2rceptions of how they chose the job and others’ 
cues abouthow they sFould act and feel, as well as an objective 
appraisal o- the job corrpared to expectations. Obviously, these 
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Job search (+) 


Prospective | (+) i Increased Probability 


Rationality (+) of More Information 
for Dacision Making, 


Number of actual job < (+) Met Expectations, (+) 
offers Individual-Job Fit 
Increased 
{-) (+) Behavioral = 
Presence of external -———»— Perceived Volitionality ———». Commitment ———» Turnover 
demands for action {attitudes and 
(=) intentions) 
(+) 
Retrospective | Extrinsic bases for Perceived 
Rationality action (—) Irrevocability 
Presence of other 


contributors to action 
Figure. Prospective and retrospective rationality impacts on job choice. 


arguments are somewhat speculative, and no firm conciusions 
can be drawn. The argument made here is that the evidence 
from this study is compatible with a theory of postaction 
justification. However, it should be noted that the findings of 
this study leave unexplained a substantial amount of variance, 
which may well be attributable to prospectively rational consid- 
erations. The Figure presents a model that suggests that both 
retrospective and prospective processes may affect job at- 
titudes and commitment. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In practical terms, the findings reported here suggest several 
strategies for the recruitment and retention of new employees. 
First, both prospective and retrospective processes can act to 
shape job attitudes and behavior. More attractive jobs or those 
that better fit the needs and expectations of the new employee 
do appear to be related to outcomes such as satisfaction and 
commitment. It also appears that how the employee makes the 
job-choice decision can affect his or her future attitudes and 
behavior. An important facet of this process is the recognition 
that behaviors during the initial employment period may act to 
bind the employee to the firm through a process of cognitive 
realignment of previous attitudes. The social information- 
processing aspects of recruitment and early employment 
should be more explicitly considered by managers. 
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Objective evaluation is one of the basic tenets of rational 
administrative theory. However, itis widely recognized that 
several barriers exist to objective evaluation in practice. 
Informational social influence theory offers an auxiliary 
approach to understar ding organizational outcomes. While 
informational social irfluence subsumes a wide variety of 
elements, three components were selected for examination 
from the social psychclogical literature on interpersonal 
attraction. The relationship of physical attractiveness, at- 
titude similarity, and social background to performance 
ratings and salaries was examined at two public accounting 
firms. Motivation and ability measures were included to 
provide baselines for rasults. The data were consistent with 
research suggesting that physical attractiveness may lead 
to higher outcomes but are less supportive of previous 
findings on attitude similarity and social background.” 


Most participants in organizational life would readily attest that 
factors such as an indiv dual’s physical appearance, social 
background, and the similarity of his or her attitudes with those 
of his supervisors have an effect on organizational outcomes. 
While the impact of these facters has been emphasized by 
some social scientists (2.g., Kanter, 1977) and substantial 
literature may be found in the allied areas that examine organi- 
zational behavior, relatively little research has been conducted 
on such topics (Beyer, 7978). This study assesses some of the 
literature that discusses the relationship between personal 
characteristics and orgénizations and provides an empirical 
examination of these relationships. 


Administrators have lorg attempted to separate objective from 
subjective criteria wher making decisions. The notion of uni- 
versalistic evaluation was central to Weber's rational bureauc- 
racy; ‘competence mav be measured by one’s educational 
qualifications, previous iraining, standardized tests, or perform- 
ance in office, but whafever the criterion, itis applied ona 
nonpersonalistic basis’ (Aldrich, 1979: 12). This view has been 
incorporated in most expositions of organizational theory. Udy 
(1962) for instance, argued that one of the stages of bureauc- 
ratization occurs when Drganizational evaluations become dis- 
parate from larger societal evaluations, with rewards based on 
organizational rather than larger societal status assessments. 


One area in which objective performance-based administrative 
decisions is particularly critical is that of employee performance 
appraisals. Such appraisals are used not only as counseling 
devices but as central dements in organizational decisions to 
retain and promote employees. Industrial psychologists appear 
to be the persons who “rave taken on the responsibility of 
securing objective performance-evaluation programs. A large 
literature reviews attempts to create the appropriate form and 
content of such evaluations, but despite decades of research, 
objective evaluations are an elusive goal (Lawler, 1967; Kane 
and Lawler, 1979). 


One formidable barrier zo a total utilization of objective 
performance-related characteristics is uncertainty in the evalu- 
ation process. This uncertainty may stem from several sources. 
Multiple or conflicting citeria for evaluation may be present. In 
some instances, when “inite numbers of criteria are available, it 
may be difficult or impcssible to assess individuals on some, or 
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most, of the relevant elements. In evaluating many managerial 
positions, one would be hard pressed to show that the per- 
formance of various organizational elements is the result of the 
action of an individual employee. The evaluation of managers as 
potent causal agents may be largely symbolic (Pfeffer, 1977a). 
In still other instances, despite the need to make differ- 
entiations, little variance between employees may be per- 
ceived. A combination of pressures, involving factors such as 
initial selection filters and processes of joint adaptation, may 
lead to a homogenization of employees (March and March, 
1977). Thus, there is the need to explicate the evaluation 
process when uncertainty exists, as it virtually always does in 
managerial and professional positions. 


Pfeffer, Salancik, and Leblebici (1976: 228) have examined the 
impact of uncertainty on decision making for grant allocations. 
They suggested that “when consensually agreed upon, well- 
defined standards are available for evaluation, decision-making 
outcomes will be based upon those standards. Conversely, in 
the absence of shared criteria, processes of social influence will 
account for more of the variance in decision outcomes.” 
Following Smith (1973), they defined the ability of another to 
reduce the uncertainty in a decision as “informational social 
influence.” Such influence “occurs without an overt attempt on 
the part of the influencer to exert influence and, frequently, 
without the recognition of the person being influenced” (Pfef- 
fer, Salancik, and Leblebici, 1976: 230—231). The use of infor- 
mational social influence is common in a wide variety of 
organizational decisions, including decisions on employee 
selection, evaluation, and promotion. In a laboratory simulation, 
social similarity has been found to influence the choice of job 
applicants, particularly when the selector’s choice was kept 
secret (Salancik and Pfeffer, 1976). 


While universalistic performance-based criteria are sometimes 
employed in organizational settings, informational social influ- 
ence is a second fundamental mechanism for understanding 
the distribution of organizational outcomes. Decades of re- 
search compel us to recognize that objective factors are far 
from exhaustive and do not allow us a full understanding of 
decisional processes. The impact of informational social influ- 
ence has both empirical support and intuitive appeal. 


A prerequisite to wider recognition and appreciation of the 
impact of informational social influence factors on organiza- 
tional decisionmaking is a more detailed specification of what 
these factors are. Since a wide range of variables may fall under 
this rubric, if no basic informational social influence factors can 
be identified and the factors vary from decisionmaker to 
decisionmaker, the theory of informational social influence will 
provide little real assistance. A few of the more salient ele- 
ments in the informational social influence process can be 
identified in the literature on interpersonal attraction. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON ATTRACTION 


Much of the research on interpersonal attraction has focused 
on attitude similarity. Allusions to a relationship between at- 
titude similarity and attraction are found at least as early as 
Anstotle and appear again in Spinoza and Samuel Johnson 
(Byrne, 1971). Empirical studies date from Heymans and 
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Wiersma’s investigation in 1905 of husband-wife agreement. 
Recent research has found that a person's perception of 
others, in terms of simi arity and difference, generally influ- 
ences his @ her choice of another with whom to interact 
(Lerner anc Becker, 1962). Attitude similarity affects the 
amount of money one person will approve as a loan to another, 
even when relevant financial information is held constant 
(Golightly, Huffman, and Byrne, 1972). Relatively few field 
investigaticns have been undertaken in this area. One excep- 
tion is a simulated study involving “ten days in a fallout shelter” 
(Griffit and “eitch, 1972), which found support for pre- 
acquaintan ze attitude similarity and subsequent attraction. 


A second a-3a of interpersonal attraction that has been heavily 
considered s physical attractiveness. Dion, Berscheid, and 
Walster (1672) have no-ed the ubiquitous impact of physical 
appearance on social inzeraction. Teachers have been found to 
rate attract ve children as having higher |.Q.s than unattractive 
children (CE fford and Walster, 1973}. Male college students’ 
evaluations of an essay were considerably higher when the 
alleged wrar was an attractive, rather than unattractive, 
woman (Landy and Sigell, 1974). On the whole, the physically 
attractive a` judged to De more likeable, friendly, confident, 
sensitive, end flexible then the physically unattractive (Miller, 
1970). 


While mos” interpersonal attraction research has focused on 
traditional csychological variables such as attitudes, some has 
been conce-ned with move sociological issues such as social 
status. The argument over whether status similarity or higher 
status leads to attraction is longstanding (Horowitz, Lyons, and 
Perlmutter, 1951; Adams, 19531. Some research has linked 
economic similarity to attraction (Byrne, Clore, and Worchel, 
1966). Ont~e other hand, Walster (1970) tested the hypothesis 
that individ'als prefer romantic partners whose social aspects 
approximate their own ard found, instead, that those of both 
high and low self-esteem chose the most attractive other. 


ATTRACTION AND OUTCOMES IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
SETTINGS 


While subszantial resea~ch has been devoted to examining the 
influence o7 attraction cn individual outcomes, only a few 
efforts hav= focused on these effects in organizational set- 
tings. Two ab studies irvolving simulated personnel decision 
making found that attitude similarity was linked to hire/no-hire 
decisions (Enffit and Jackson, 1970; Baskett, 1973). However, 
a field inveszigation conducted in a department store did not find 
a relationship between attitude congruence and employee 
evaluations (Labowitz, ~972). Testing physical attractiveness, 
one role-plzying exercise found attractiveness to be an impor- 
tant characærstic in how job applicants are rated (Dipboye, 
Fromkin, ard Wilback, 1975). A subsequent role-playing inves- 
tigation, hæavever, found less conclusive evidence (Dipboye, 
Arvey, and Terpstra, 1977). A third role-playing study found 
physical attractiveness 10 be beneficial to male applicants but 
harmful to =male applicants (Heilman and Saruwatan, 1979). 
Socioeconc nic origin has been found to have a positive influ- 
ence on er dloyee salanes (Pfeffer, 1977b), a relationship that 
was strong=r for those n staff positions. 
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Based on the previous attraction literature, we hypothesize in 
this paper that attitude similarity, physical attractiveness, and 
social background will be related to individuals’ organizational 
outcomes such as salary and performance evaluations. No prior 
study has considered these factors simultaneously. A second 
goal of this study is to compare the impact of these attraction 
variables to those of other predictors of performance and 
salary. In order to provide baselines for the results, this study 
includes measures of employee motivation and ability as well as 
the interpersonal attraction characteristics. This should both 
insure that the attraction results are distinct from motivation 
and ability factors and allow a comparison of the relative 
strengths of aitraction variables and more conventional predic- 
tors of performance and salary. 


This study also considers multiple organizational outcomes at 
more than one site, and in the case of one site, at more than one 
organizational level. Informational social influence theory 
suggests that attraction should be of greater importance wher 
more uncertainty exists. Since the existence of “consensually 
agreed-upon, well-defined standards” varies across organiza- 
tional levels and outcomes, these data should allow a test of the 
broader informational social influence theory. As Kanter (1977: 
52) notes, ‘Despite the institutionalization and routinization of 
much of the work of large organizations and despite the 
proliferation of management experts, uncertainty remains a 
generic condition, increasing with rank.” Thus, we hypothesize 
that the higher the organizational levei, the greater the reliance 
on the attraction factors we examine. 


METHODS 


Several issues had to be addressed prior to collection of the 
data. One was the process of defining and operationalizing 
physical attractiveness, Dion, Berscheid, and Walster (1972), 
for instance, relied on gestalt observer impressions. We have 
identified three attractiveness dimensions: height, weight, anc 
facial attractiveness. The importance of an individual's height 
has been recognized for some time (Stogdill, 1948). Some 
authors suggested that short men not only receive lower 
starting salaries than tall men, but are also less likely to be hired 
in the first place (Feldman, 1971), Recent research has . 
suggested that males of middle height might, in fact, be most 
preferred (Graziano, Brothen, and Berscheid, 1978), butin no 
studies was shortness discovered to be an asset. Being of an 
appropriate weight is felt to be of importance in social interac- 
tion. Few societies appear to attach as great a stigma to being 
overweight as ours. As early as kindergarten, children have 
been found to express an aversion to certain body types, 
particularly those characterized by chubbiness (Lerner and 
Gellert, 1969). The third dimension of physical attractiveness, 
facial attractiveness, we have assessed by evaluating photo- 
graphs. The use of a photo.as an operationalization of facial 
attractiveness may present some problems, yet photos are 
unobtrusive and the ratings produced are consistent. Short of 
videotaping individuals or having peers evaluate appearance 
(neither or which is very practical), it is unclear how better 
measures can be obtained. 


After choosing the physical attraction variables, baseline mea- 
sures of motivation and ability were selected. Most research on 
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individual performance in organizations has addressed the 
issue of mczivation thrcugh expectancy theory. The general 
format of t-e various expectancy formulations is that an 
individual's. notivation i3 a function of (1) the individual's 
perception that effort will lead to performance, (2) the individu- 
al's percep—on that per*ormance will lead to outcomes, and (3) 
the value of the outcomes to the individual. This family of 
approachesis derivative of the work of Tolman (1932), Peak 
(1955), Vroom (1964), and Porter and Lawler (1968). Most 
studies attenpting to estimate performance from an expec- 
tancy score have achieved correlations of about .30 (House, 
Shapiro, ard Wahba, 1974). 


In addition D using this measure of motivation in conjunction 
with the in=rpersonal attraction variables, three measures 
were collec:ed that may reflect an individual's ability to pertorm. 
These variables are the individual's undergraduate grade-point 
average, wether the individual has a B.A. or an advanced 
degree (vir sally always an M.B.A.), and estimates of the quality 
of the indi. dual’s most racent educational institution. 


Foravariet, of reasons, conducting a true experiment involving 
these varia@ales was no: feasible. Instead, data were gathered 
cross-sectbenally. Three recurrent interpretation problems exist 
in such crozs-sectional field Investigations. One issue concerns 
the direction of causality: often it is not clear which variable 
causes wh:rh, particulérly when the measures involve assess- 
ing the inte nal states of actors. In this investigation, the causal 
direction was straightforward. Three variables involved the 
collection of attitudes, but no priming took place, and the 
purpose of -he attitude items (match with supervisor) was not 
transparent A second pctential drawback is that the results 
obtained may be misleading because of the omission of other 
relevant var ables. Thus, one of the variables included might be 
found to besignificant not because it was causally related to the 
dependent variable but because it was correlated with a “real” 
predictor c the criteria which was Itself not included in the 
analysis. A~hird consideration is that even if results appear to be 
valid, one might question the influence of these variables 
relative to cther commonly employed measures. By including 
the baseline motivation and ability measures, we hoped at least 
to partially <ircumvent these latter two limitations. 


Sites, Sample, and Measures 


The sites fzr this investigation were two public accounting 
firms, PubE accounting firms may be seen as having several 
aspects fa*>rable to results supporting an informational social 
influence parspective. n general, employees either attain 
partnershic within six yz2ars or leave the firm. In both firms, the 
percentage of new employees eventually attaining partnership 
was below five percent, despite the fact that both firms stated 
that havinc the potential to become a partner was a prerequisite 
for initial enployment. Thus differentiating decisions would be 
made ona zool of employees at least somewhat standardized in 
terms of tezhnical expertise. 


Since ther=is some ev dence that the impact of physical 
attractiveness on evaluations is different when interactions 
involve fermales (Heilmar. and Saruwatari, 1979) and since there 
were far tœ few female employees in the firms to support even 
an auxilian, analysis, only male employees were included in the 
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in terms of subsamples, at the first firm the 
response rate was 93.9 percent (123 of 
131) for Junior staff accountants, 83.6 per- 
cent (46 of 55) for senior staff accountants, 
and 94.4 percent (51 of 54) for managers. 
At the second firm, the response rate was 
77.4 percent (85 of 82) for junior staff 
accountants and 61.8 percent (21 of 34) for 
senior staff accountants. 


study. If anything, this was a conservative study, since the little 
research conducted with males suggested that the physical 
attractiveness stereotype is stronger for females than for males 
(Bar-Tal and Saxe, 1976). 


The first firm provided the names of 252 employees as 
potential participants in the study. The sample was matched so 
that all the junior staff accountants in the sample had been 
supervised in a recent audit by one of the senior staff account- 
ants in the sample, and all senior staff accountants in the 
sample had been supervised by one of the managers. The 
second firm provided the names of 116 employees as potential 
respondents, these being a similarly matched sample of junior 
and senior staff accountants. 


Four dependent variables were collected at the first firm, five at 
the second firm. At each firm, salary information and employee 
performance evaluations were collected. Additionally, two 
questionnaire evaluations were completed by individual super- 
visors of each employee. These involved evaluations of em- 
ployees relative performance and the likelihood of partnership. 
it was clear from interviews prior to the administration of the 
instruments that the evaluation of the likelihood of partnership 
involved the greatest uncertainty. Several respondents 
stressed that only about three percent of the initial hires would 
become partners and that a tremendous number of elements, 
about which little consensus existed, influenced such deci- 
sions. Thus, this dependent variable should have been most 
influenced by the informational social influence factors we 
considered. 


Data to test the hypotheses were gathered in two ways. Some 
of the data were from company records. At the first firm, salary 
information and the most recent archived performance evalua- 
tions of junior and senior staff accountants were obtained from 
company records. According to the firm, these year-end ratings 
were computed by gathering every supervisor's evaluation of 
an employee and weighting the rating on the basis of the 
amount of time each evaluator had supervised each subordi- 
nate. At this same firm, the researchers and a second member 
of the accounting department at Northwestern were allowed to 
visit company offices to Q-sort employee photographs for 
physical attractiveness. The second firm provided archived 
performance evaluations, salaries, and photobooks of the of- 
fice employees. The typical archived evaluations, in this case, 
consisted of two year-end rankings of all junior staff members. 
These rankings were computed by averaging the ratings given 
each employee by each of the employee's supervisors, without 
respect to the supervisor's rank or the amount of time the 
supervisor hac directed the evaluated employee. This was the 
procedure the firm stated it employed. 


The remaining data for the study were gathered from question- 
naires. Response to the questionnaires was voluntary, but both 
firms provided cover letters endorsing the project and allowed 
employees to fill out the instruments on company time. At the 
first firm, 123 junior staff accountants, 46 of the senior staff 
accountants, and 51 of the managers responded. At the second 
firm, 65 junior staff accountants responded, as did 12 seniors. 
Total response rate for the study was 306 of 356 contacted 
(85.9 percent).1 
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Year born is the mean year of birth; for 
example 52 would be 1952, Duration of 
employment is the number of months èrm- 
ployed. For marital status, 1 indicates un- 
married, 2, married. For graduate educa- 
tion, 1 is a bachelor’s degree, 2 is a grad- 
uate degree. Undergraduate grades are 
categorized as under a 2.5 (1), 2.5 to 3.0 (2), 
3.0 to 3.5 (3), over 3.5 (4}. Haightis height in 
inches. Weight disparity ranges 1 to3, with 
1 being within range, 2 being between five 
and 10 percent from ideal, and3 being more 
than 10 percent from ideal. The photo 
attractiveness score is the sum of three 
raters’ 1—5 scores. Archived evaluation at 
Firm 1 ranged from below average (1) to 
outstanding (4). Archived technical and pro- 
fessional performance and archived per- 
sonal effectiveness at Firm 2 ranged from 
(1) worse than average to (3) better than 
average. 


Interpersonal Attraction 


The questicrnaire contéined self-reports of height, weight, 
age, and faer's occupation. Individuals were asked to report 
their undergraduate grade-point averages as well as where they 
went to school and whether or not they had graduate training. A 
short-form, expectancy-theory instrument was also admin- 
istered. 


Seniors and managers were also asked to provide ratings of 
employees -hey had suvervised on a recent audit. Two ratings 
were requested: an assessment of relative performance (bot- 
tom 20 perænt to top 29 percent, on a five-point scale) and an 
estimate o- the subordinate’s likelihood of obtaining partner- 
ship (very volikely to vey likely, on a five-point scale). 


All respond=nts were asked to fill out two sets of attitude items. 
The first se was composed of 24 general attitude items, such 
as The best way to control crime is through harsher sentences 
for offende s.” The second set of 12 items dealt with role- 
specific att~udes, such as ‘The Financial Accounting Standards 
Board shot d prohibit forecasts from being included in pub- 
lished annual reports.” Responses to all items were ona 
five-point = ale, disagree to agree. The items were designed to 
examine a wide range cf issues. Both sets of items were 
constructez and pretested to insure that the items were salient 
and would provide varia ice in responses. Seniors and managers 
were additionally asked to fill out another set cf the same 
general attude items, giving the answers they thought the 
average Client would give. 


The weigh- disparity iter was constructed as follows. The 
average we-ght for each individual's height was determined by 
using the Metropolitan -ife Insurance bulletin, “Weight Stan- 
dards for Wan and Women,” used by Rodin and Slochower 
(1974). Individuals were categorized as either within five per- 
cent of the average for their height, between five percent and 
10 percent of the average, or more than 10 percent away from 
the average 


Social background was somputed based on the respondent's 
father’s occupation. Th sis a standard approach and has been 
formalized in a series of tables by Bogue (1969). 


The quality of institutions attended was calculated by using 
Coliege Razr (1973). This book provides observer estimates of 
the relative quality of most American Colleges and Universities. 


Accountan7s’ photographs were rated for physical attractive- 
ness by the researchers and a second member of Northwest- 
ern Univers ty’s accounting department. Each rating was ona 
one-to-fivescale in a forced-choice, quasi-normal, Q-sort pro- 
cedure (Keringer, 1973). In this procedure, raters are instructed 
to sort the = hotographs into piles of various sizes — least 
attractive te most attractive— to approximate a normal distribu- 
tion, 


RESULTS 


Table 1 pro ides the means and standard deviations of the 
measured “arlables for the three samples.” The profiles of the 
junior stafFaccountants ét Firms 1 and 2 are substantially the 
same. Senir staff accountants were older and more likely to be 
married, hed worked inthe firm longer, were paid more, and 
their perfor nance was rated more highly. Their profiles on the 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Analysis Variables 


Firm 1 Firm 2 
Junior Staff Senior Staff Junior Staff 
Accountants Accountants Accountants 


Variables (V=97-120) (N=43-48) (N=27-52) 
Year born 52.9 50.7 52.7 
{2.1} (2.0) (2.6) 
Duration of employment 40.8 71.9 35.5 
(11.1) (15.7) (7.4) 
Marital status 1.43 1.75 1.44 
{.50) (.44) (.50) 
Bogue —- social background 34.0 32.8 34.5 
(9.1) (9.4) (8.6) 
Graduate education 1.31 1.21 1.42 
(.53) (.41) (61) 
Undergraduate grade- 3.14 2.98 3.19 
point average (.75) (.67) (.74) 
schoo! quality 616.4 615.5 639.8 
(128.6) (121.2) (164.2) 
Motivation 58.6 61.3 58.3 
(22.8) (21.1) (18.7) 
Summed difference in 19.2 16.0 17.3 
professional opinions (8.4) (3.7) (4.3} 
Summed difference in 31.0 31.3 31.3 
general opinions (6.4) (5.0) (5.8) 
Summed difference with 30.4 29.4 31.6 
supervisor's estimate of (6.3) (6.9) (8.8) 
client's general opinions 
Height 71.4 70.8 71.3 
(2.5) (2.4) (2.6) 
Weight disparity 1.55 1.60 1.56 
(.83) (.79) (.83} 
Photo attractiveness 9.05 9.00 9.23 
(2.89) (2.96) (2.86) 
Salary (in thousands) 15.17 18.67 16.21 
(1.26) (1.80) (1.83) 
Relative performance 3.49 4.35 3.57 
(1.16) (1.09) (1.25) 
Partnership likelinood 2.56 3.33 2.63 
(.91) (1.11) (.89) 
Archived performance 2.50 2.90 
{.55) (.66) 
Archived technical and 2.24 
professiona! performance (.46) 
Archived personnel 2.16 
effectiveness (.38) 


other variables were quite similar to the junior staff account- 
ants. 


in general, the independent variables were not highly intercorre 
lated. There were some exceptions, such as age and duration o` 
employment (—.3 to —.6 in the three subsamples) and age anc 
graduate degree (—.4 to —.5). To focus on the relationship 
between the attraction variables and the organizational out- 
comes in the first sample, while the correlations were small 
(generally under .2), they were virtually all in the direction 
predicted by previous attraction research, particularly the out- 
comes other than salary. The results in the second sample, 
involving senior staff accountants at the same firm, were not 
nearly as clear-cut. Given the smaller sample size, the only 
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strong relationship found was between height and the likeli- 
hood of partnership (.45). For junior staff accountants at the 
second firm, the pattern ofrelationships between the attraction 
variables and organizational outcomes was similar to that found 
in the junior staff accountants in the first firm, although not 
quite as strong. Photo attractiveness and height both behaved 
in the fashion predicted by the attraction literature. The weight 
disparity item and the th-es attitude indices showed weaker 
relationships to the organizationel outcomes.? 


Table 2 displays the unstandardized regression coefficients, 
with their standard errors, For junior staff accountants at Firm 1. 
Regressions were trimmed so that only vanables that were 
significant in one of the ecuations are included in the table. 
Salaries seem to be influenced by the employee's having a 
graduate degree, the duration of his employment, and the 
rating of the school from which he received his degree. 


Trimmed Regression Results for Junior Staff Accountants, Firm 1 


Variables 

Graduate degree 
Duration of employment 
Quality of school 


Marital status 


Height 


Motivation 
Weight dispanty 
Difference with client's 


general opinions 
Photo attractiveness 


R2 


*p <.10; **p <.05; ***p <.01 


Arch ved Relative Partnership 
Salary evaluation performance likelihood 
(N=114) (N=714) (N =96) (N=96) 
14.78990 —, 070 —.122 .006 
(1.44)* (.123) (.262) (.240) 
4799. COS —.010 —.006 
(.06) (.COS) (.011) (.008) 
.019°%» C1002 —.0002 .0003 
(.005) (.G004) {.0011) (.0007) 
68 275ee 114 —,230 
(1.28) (.110} (.249) (.195) 
20 C3g¢ 064 10199% 
(.24) (C27) (.045) (.036) 
—.02 COG 0169 007° 
{.03) (.CO2} (.005) (004) 
46 — C38 —.36¢* —.155 
(.76) (.C65) (.14) (.110) 
~.03 —,C0 —.027** —.019%° 
{.04) (.CQ3) (.013) (.010) 
—.22 C20 045 057¢ 
(.21) (C18) {.039) (.030) 
78 14 25 22 


*Unstandardized regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 





3 


A table showing all correlations is available 
from the first author. 


The archived evaluation is very difficult to explain, given tha 
variables. Only the indiv dual’s height and marital status appear 
to be at all related to this index. 


By examining the two questionnaire evaluations, substantially 
more variance can be expkained. The rating of relative perform- 
ance can be seen as a function of the employee's motivation, 
difference with client's pinions, and his being overweight. 


The final index considerad was the questionnaire evaluaticn of 
likelihood of becoming a partner. In a real sense, this is the 
ultimate organizational criterion in a public accounting firm. One 
either achieves partnersh p or leaves. Here, as informational 
social influence theory vw/culd suggest, the interpersonal attrac- 
tion factors appeared prmary, with weight, photo attractive- 
ness, and difference wizh. client's opinions all being related to 
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likelihood of partnership. Thus the profile of an individual likely 
to become a partner was a taller, attractive individual who is 
perceived as having attitudes somewhat similar to those the 
supervisor feels the client would have. The individual also 
tended to have a higher expectancy theory score. 


Social background did not appear to be relevant in the perform- 
ance evaluations. One reason for its relatively weak showing 
may be a classification problem. When respondents reported 
their parents to be janitors or chairmen of the boards of major 
corporations they were easily classified. However, when re- 
spondents listed their fathers as in sales or self-employed, too 
wide a range of possible social statuses were indicated. Pfeffer 
(1977b) relied on self-categorized social backgrounds. While 
less objective, this measure may be more accurate, unless 
respondents can be coached into greater specificity about less 
judgmental assessments. 


Differences in neither professional nor general opinions with 
supervisors played a role in organizational outcomes. 


Table 3 shows the trimmed regression results for seniors at 
Firm 1. Only duration of employment appears to be related to 
salary. At this point, one’s credentials, grades, or for that 
matter, the interpersonal factors examined here no longer 
appear to be of importance. 





Trimmed Regression Results for Senior Staff Accountants, Firm 1 


Variables 


Duration of employment 


Year born 
Graduate degree 
Quality of school 
Height 

Re 


ep <.10; **p <.05; ***p <.01 


Archived Relative Partnership 
Salary evaluation performance likelihood 
(N=47) (N=47) (N =42) (N=42) 
636" 014° .011 .005 
(.173)* {.008) (.014) (.013) 
—1.05 17190 093 1054 
(1.39} (.064) (.119) (.107) 
~.625 —.138 —.902¢* ~1.07¢ 
(.558) (.261) {.459) (.41} 
0078 0009 0011 .0029* 
(.0183) (.0008) (.0067) (.0015) 
—1.01 .046 .104 247eee 
(.89) {.042) {.078) (.071) 
49 22 20 38 


*Unstandardized regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses, 


Only age predicts the ratings on the archived evaluation of 
performance. From the questionnaire evaluations, only educa- 
tional attainment is substantially related to ratings of relative 
performance. Those with graduate degrees were reported as 
performing less well on a relative basis. Three variables are of 
importance in determining the likelihood of partnership. Again, 
having a master’s degree is negatively related to likelihood of 
partnership, while quality of school bears a slight positive 
relationship to the likelihood of partnership. Finally, height 
appears to be strongly positively related to the likelihood of 
partnership. 


Several differences exist between the senior and junior results. 
On the whole, prediction of seniors’ salary and archived per- 
formance was substantially more difficult. After a few years in 
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the firm, a good deal of randomness may enter the evaluation 
process (M=rch and March, 1977). The screening for these 
positions is r gorous, and the turnover rate by the fifth year (the 
average for hese senio-s) is quite high. The prediction var- 
ables, however, to som extent explain the results of the 
questionna +e evaluations. Height is an important predictor of 
the likelihoed of partnership. Having a master’s-degree has a 
negative impact. This may stem from the fact that those who 
received a q-aduate degree often did not choose accounting as 
a first profession; this relatively weaker career commitment 
may becorrs relevant at this ievel in the firm. Or, itis possible 
that althouch graduate degree holders have had more years of 
college eduz ation, they often have had less training in account- 
ing per se t~an the bachelor’s degree recipients. Greater 
practical trening may be of importance higher in the firm. 


Of the spec‘fic attraction variables, height was the only physical 
attraction veriable related to the four performance criteria. 
Motivation, Dy comparison, was not related to any of the 
measures c7 performance. 


Weight disparity did not appear to be related to any of the 
performanca measures at the senior level. Part of the reason 
may be thaz substantially older managers are evaluating the 
seniors; olcar employees may not regard being overweight as 
detrimenta to one’s image, as do younger employees. 


Unlike at the junior level, the summed difference between 
seniors’ op nions and managers’ estimate of client's general 
opinions was not related to any of the performance measures. 
The mean c tference was virtually the same at the two levels of 
the firm. Tha relationship may be different because seniors 
have earne= more idiosyncratic credits than juniors. Having 
survived ar nitial screening, they are allowed different opin- 
ions. Or pe naps the seniors cloak their unpopular opinions 
more effecc vely than tre juniors, a possible key to advancing in 
the organiz=tion. Studying professed differences in opinions 
may lead or3 to find mush stronger relationships than those for 
merely reprrted opiniors. 


While heig ~t was the p-edominant predictor of senior partner- 
ship likelihood, the results do not strongly support the view that 
informatior al social influence, at least as operationalized here, 


Trimmed Regression Results for Junior Staff Accourtants, Firm 2 


Arct ived Archived 
technical & personal Relative Partnership 
Salary pragssional effectiveness performance likelihood 
Variables (N=39) (N =38) {A =38) (N=26) {N =26) 
Graduate degree 20.720 = 42ees .24Q eee „405 493¢° 
(2.22)* { - 04) {.086) (.321) {.203}) 
Duration of employment . 758990 C189 013 .O76¢° .040¢ 
(.210) (C10) (.008}) (.034) (.021) 
Photo attractiveness .780 T28 .038** 047 .078 
(.503) ( #24) (.019) (.078) (.049) 
Motivation ~,032 t04 .002 013 0138 
(.071) ( #03) (.003) (011) (.007} 
R? 78 39 3? 35 51 


ep <.10; **p <.05; ***p <.07 


*Unstandardized regression coefficients with standare arrors in parentheses. 
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is more important at the senior than junior level. The attraction 
variables appeared of equal importance, especially p the likeli- 
hood of obtaining partnership at both levels. 


Table 4 provides trimmed regression results for male juniors at 
Firm 2. As at Firm 1, salary was basically a function of educa- 
tional attainment. The archived technical and professional 
rating was a function of duration of employment and educa- 
tional attainment. The personal effectiveness rating, while 
heavily influenced by educational attainment, also appeared to 
be related to photo attractiveness. 


Because of the initially smaller sample, the lower response rate 
at Firm 2, and the necessity of matching respondents 
(supervisors-subordinates), relatively few responses to the 
questionnaire evaluations were available. Overall, the results 
again emphasize the importance of duration of employment, 
with educational attainment and motivation related to the 
likelihood of partnership. 


in comparing outcomes for juniors at the two firms, we found 
that the attraction variables were somewhat important at Firm 1 
but less so at Firm 2. This may have to do with the “‘per- 
sonalities’’ of the two firms or it may be the result of the 
particular samples drawn. The third possibility is that there was 
a difference in the samples; juniors at both firms had virtually 
identical motivation and abilities scores, but those at Firm 1 had 
greater average experience with the firm (40.8 to 35.5, p < .01). 
Duration of employment and an advanced degree may be more 
important at Firm 2 because of the relatively less experienced 
work force, while at Firm 1 experiance has homogenized 
“actual” performance and made attraction vanables greater 
predictors of rankings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Overall, the measure of ability and motivation bore relatively 
weak relationships to the various organizational outcomes 
examined, at either level or in either firm. Undergraduate grades 
appeared of little Importance either for salary or rated perform- 
ance. The quality of school attended had some !mpact on junior 
staff accountants’ salaries at Firm 1 and on the likelihood of 
senior staff accountants attaining partnership. Having a 
graduate degree had a major influence on salaries for junior 
staff accountants at both firms. The impact on rated perform- 
ance was quite uneven, however. At the first firm, graduate 
degree was unrelated to rated performance at the junior level 
and negatively related to both the likelihood of partnership and 
relative performance at the senior level. At the second firm, 
those with graduate degrees scored more highly on several of 
the performance indices and were also rated more likely to 
attain partnership. 


The results for the expectancy-theory measure were some- 
what stronger. Motivation was related to both likelihood of 
partnership and relative performance for junior staff account- 
ants at Firm 1. It was also related to likelihood of partnership for 
junior staff accountants at the second firm. It was, however, 
unrelated to any of the senior staff accountant ratings. 


Physical attractiveness was found to be related to many ratings 
of performance at both levels and in both organizations. The 
perceived fit between subordinate and client attitudes proved 
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to be important for the cuestionnaire evaluations of juniors at 
Firm 1. However, on the whole, the attitude-similarity research 
is not suppc ted, though this hardly invalidates the previous 
work in this area. Laboretory research has the general advan- 
tage of being able to iso'ate and control the effects to be 
studied, a particularly great advantage when something as large 
and amorpfous as attitude similarity is considered. If it had 
been possit'e to extensively tap people's domain of relevant 
opinions ina field study, prior research might well have been 
supported. 


It is important to recogn’ze that the attitude vanables were 
based on s&f-reports, which may not correspond strongly to 
the attitude= a supervisor perceives a Subordinate to possess. 
Lay theories of the adve-se impact of a lack of attitude similarity 
may be wel developed. Kanter (1977), for instance, notes that 
difficult or controversial subjects tend to be avoided. Therefore, 
a more proriising approach might be to focus on the social- 
psychological literature an self-disclosure (Cozby, 1973). One 
prospect fo- future research would be an assessment of the 
impact of gradations of ettitude disclosure (both pro and con) on 
various forrs of performance assessments (overall perform- 
ance or suit=bility for promotion) under both high and low 
performance conditions. 


While the Sudy provides somewhat equivocal results on the 
impact of szcial background or attitude similarity, support is 
provided fo- the work o7 Dion, Berscheid, and Walster (1972), 
Kanter (197.7), and othe-s on the pervasive impact of an 
individual's physical appearance. Very few field tests of the 
impact of pūysical attraction in organizational settings have 
taken place The limited amount of previous research has 
consisted le-gely of uncontrolled surveys or anecdotal episodes 
(e.g., New “ork Times, 1974). 


This study aises several issues for future research. It appears 
that different components of physical attractiveness may be 
Operative a= different organizational levels and may influence 
different types of performance assessments. Weight ratings 
were slighty more likely to be related to measures of specific 
performancs, while height and photo ratings had a more 
prominent nfluence on estimates of the likelihood of partner- 
ship. This may involve some attributional stance on the part of 
the evaluators. The researchers were surprised to find that 
photo attra=tiveness did not have a very strong impact on 
evaluations. Though photos may not have been good repre- 
sentations =f the individuals, the researchers were generally 
confident c their validity. The intercorrelation of the ratings of 
the photos varied, but were usually in the .5 to .6 range. In 
Walster et =l.'s (1966) classic computer dating simulation, the 
intercorreletion of ratings of the four raters ranged from .49 to 
.68, but these were in-person, rather than photo, assessments. 
It may be that although the facial characteristics captured ina 
photograpt. have the mast immediate impact on impressions of 
attractiveness, they do not necessarily create the most lasting 
impressions. 


Among the several criteria examined, the attraction variables 
seemed to 2e most influential in predicting the likelihood of 
partnershic The likelihood of attaining partnership involves a 
combination of many conflicting factors and is certainly a more 
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uncertain evaluation criterion than performance ona field audit. 
This was true both at the junior and senior level of thg first firm, 
though there did not seem to be a marked disparity between 
the two levels in the importance given the attraction variables. 
These results must also be tempered by the lack of replication 
in the smaller sample of junior staff accountants at the second 
firm. 


In some respects, the results presented here are conservative. 
The impact of the attraction variables examined, particularly the 
physical attractiveness variables, are probably subject to a 
substantial restriction of range. To the extent that these attri- 
butes are also employed in selection decisions, as Salancik and 
Pfeffer (1976) suggested they might be, individuals who are 
negative on these dimensions are probably not employed în the 
~ first place. 


Further, the interpersonal attraction variables examined are only 
a few of a wide variety of potentially relevant informational ` 
social influence variables. Even with these two substantial 
caveats, the attraction variables examined in this study provide 
us with as much guidance as do standard variables such as 
motivation and educational background. 


Research relating variables such as motivation and ability to 
performance ratings have consumed much of the field's en- 
ergy in the last decades. Perhaps because of disenchantment 
with the results of these investigations, some theorists have 
suggested a random model of advancement. While there may 
be some random component, we do not believe individuals in 
organizations are promoted primarily by chance. Rather, in 
addition to motivation and ability, a variety of informational 
social influence factors are commonly employed, and we 
should now attempt to identify a finite number of these factors 
that may regularly augment our understanding of evaluation 
decisions. 


We do not argue that attractiveness is of major importance in 
determining individual outcomes in every organization. The 
impact of attractiveness is moderated by organization-specific 
conditions as well as by individual supervisors. However, we 
would contend that attractiveness is employed sufficiently 
often to warrant additional study. There are other variables that 
warrant similar consideration, Using a national random sample 
of mature males, Pfeffer and Ross (1982) found positive 
effects of being married, but negative effects of having a 
working wife, on wage and Status attainment. The particularly 
strong effects for managers are consistent with an informa- 
tional social influence approach. 


Although the results reported here are tentative and not 
extremely robust, they are suggestive of the potential influence 
of informational social influence factors currently recognized by 
organizational participants, if not organizational theorists. In 
light of the large number and importance of instances in which 
conditions thought to trigger a heavy reliance on informational 
social influence are present, future research on such issues 
clearly seems warranted. 
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News 
and 
Notes 


PAPERS FORASQ SPECIAL SECTION 


This is to remind you that the deadline for submissidhs forthe 
special section on the Utilization of Organizational Research, 
announced in the September 1981 issue of ASQ, is March 1, 
1982. A description of the general topic area can be found in the 
september issue, but those who wish further clarification may 
contact Dr. Janice M. Beyer (716/831-3362), who will serve as 
guest editor of the section. 


CALL FOR BOOK-LENGTH MANUSCRIPTS 


JAI Press has begun a new monograph series in organizational 
behavior and industrial relations. The purpose of this series is to 
publish book-length research monographs of current interest in 
organizational behavior and industrial relations. Theoretical 
book-length treatises will also be considered. Monographs 
bridging organizational behavior and industrial relations are 
especially encouraged. Inquiries should be sent to the series 
editor, Samuel B. Bacharach, Department of Organizational 
Behavior, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Room 300, Research Building, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY 14853. 


CALL FOR PAPERS AND ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1982 Albany Conference on Organizational Theory and 
Public Policy will be held in Albany, NY, on Apni 1—2, 1982. The 
purpose of the conference is to bring the dual thrusts of 
organizational theory and analyses of public affairs/public policy 
together. Conference organizers do not expect a unified con- 
clusion, but rather want to examine a diversity of perspectives. 
Those who would like to have a paper considered for inclusion 
in the conference or who would like to participate otherwise 
should contact Richard H. Hall, Department of Sociology, 
SUNY-—Albany, Albany, NY 12222, by January 15, 1982. 


NAME CHANGE 


Work and Occupations: An International Sociological Journal is 
the new name of the former Sociology of Work and Occupa- 
tions. The Editorial Board and editorial policy remain the same. 
The purpose of the name change is to increase the readership 
of the journal. The change is effective with the publication of 
the February 1982 issue, Volume 9, No. 1. 


CALL FOR PAPERS ON ROLE TRANSITIONS 


Under the aegis of the Scientific Affairs Division of NATO, a 
symposium on strain produced by transitions across roles will 
be held August 30—September 3, 1982, in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Using social rcle theory, the meetings will concentrate on five 
topic areas: (1) structural characteristics of successive roles as 
determinants of strain; (2) personality characteristics as mod- 
erating factors; (3) the individual’s reactions to strain; (4) 
consequences for the individual, group, and larger social sys- 
tem of different modes of responding to role strain; and (5) 
intervention strategies for dealing with role strain. Participants 
will be limited to approximately 20 persons, chosen ona 
competitive basis to present papers, and 30 observers. For 
further information, contact either Dr. V. L. Allen, Department 
of Psychology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53706; or 
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Dr, E. van dB Vliert, Vakgroep Scciale Psycnologie, Vrije Univer- 
siteit, 1081 HV Amstercam, Netherlands. 


OUTSIDE EEVIEWERS 


Outside reviewers for this year were as follows: Clayton P. Alderfer, Yale 
University; M zhael Allen, Washington State University; Paul Allison, Comell 
University; J@eph A. Alutto, State University of New York—Buffalo; Phipps 
Arabie, Univesity of Illinois—Urbana-Champaign; Koya Azumi, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Kathrn Bartol, Univarsity of Maryland; Jean Bartunek, Boston. 
College; Jam s W. Begun, Comell University; Kenneth Benson, University of 
Missouri—Colr mbia; Mary Beth Beres, Temple Univarsity; Michael Berger, 
Vanderbilt Uneersity; Rabi S. Bhagat, University of Texas—Dallas; William 
Bielby, Unive sity of California—Santa Barbara; Robert Bies, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Robert € Billings, Ohio State University; Peter M. Blau, State University 
of New York—Albany; Allen Bluedorn, University of Missouri~Columbia; 
Abraham S. Elumberg, University of Missouri—Kansas City; Robert Bogdan, 
Syracuse Uninarsity; David Boje, University of Califomia—Los Angeles; 
Richard J. Bœand, Jr., University of Illinois—Urbana-Champaign; Michel 
Bougon, Peni syivania State Jniversity: Daniel J. Brass, Pennsylvania State 
University; Jeanne Brett, No-tthwestern University; Robert Brockhaus, St. 
Louis Universcy; John M. Bryson, University of Minnesota; Lauranne Bucha- 
nan, StanfordiUniversity; Ronald Burt, University of Califomia~—Berkeley; 
Richard Butle, University of Bradford, England; Kim Cameron, National 
Center for Hicner Education fAanagement Systems; Cortlandt Cammann, 
University of Michigan; Glen» Carroll, Stanford University; Richard Caves, 
Harvard Univesity; Dan Clawson, University of Massachusetts; Stewart 
Clegg, Griffit University, Australia; David Cray, University of British Columbia, 
Canada, Tom Cummings, University of Southern Califomia—Los Angeles, 
Andre Delbecy, University ot Santa Clara; John B. Dowling, Queens Univer- 
sity, Canada; Cebra Draper, University of Illinois—Urbana-Champaign; Randall 
B. Dunham, Lniversity of Wisconsin—Madison; Carson K. Eoyang, Naval 
Postgraduate school; Roger =vered, Naval Postgraduate School; Martha 
Feldman, Wa zhington, DC; Mary Fennell, University of Illinois-Chicago 
Circle; Alan C Filley, Univers ty of Wisconsin—Madison; Cynthia Fisher, Texas 
A&M; Marilyc Flynn, University of Illinois—Urbana-Champaign; Arthur Fran- 
cis, Imperial College of Science and Technology, England; John Freeman, 
University of California~Berkeley; Peter Frost, University of British Columbia, 
Canada; Jose 2h Galaskiewiez, University of Minnesota; Donald Gerwin, 
University of U/isconsin—Milwaukee; Paul Goldman, Pitzer College; Paul 
Goodman, Canegie-Mellon Jniversity; Burke Grandjean, University of Vir- 
ginia; Scott G eer, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; Oscar Grusky, Uni- 
versity of Cali omia—Los Angales; Charles N. Halaby, University of 
Wisconsin—Maédison; Richard H. Hall, State University of New York—Albany; 
Jane Hannaway, Princeton University; J. Richard Harrison, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Nina Hatvany, Columbia University; Frederick S. Hills, Virginia 
Polytechnic In -titute; Bob HInings, University of Birmingham, England; Arthur 
Hochner, Terrple University; Robert J. House, University of Toronto, Cenada; 
Anne Huff, Uriversity of Illincis—Urbane-Champaign; Dan Ilgen, Purdue Uni- 
versity; David.Jacobs, Unive-sity of Meryland—Baltimore County; Mariann 
Jelinek, Dartmouth College; John Jermier, University of Florida; Marcia 
Kassner, Univarsity of Illinois-Urbana-Champaign; Ralph Katz, Mas- 
sachusetts Insitute of Technology; Michael Keeley, Loyola University; Robert 
T. Keller, Univarsity of Houston; David Kipnis, Temple University; Usha 
Kumar, Indiar Institute of Technology, India; Valerie LaMont, Portland, ME; 
Pat Laughlin, Jniversity of iiltnois—Urbana-Champaign; Edward J. Lawler, 
University of |: wa; Paul Lawrence, Harvard University; Huseyin Leblebici, 
University of ll nois—Chicago Tircle; James Lincoln, Indiana University; Edwin 
A. Locke, University of Maryland; J. Scott Long, Washington State University; 
Meryl Louls, F aval Postgraduate School; Fred Luthans, University of Ne- 
braska; Ann E MacEachron, Brandeis University; Peter Mariolis, University 
of South Carolina; Mitchell L. Marks, University of Michigan; Joanne Martin, 
Stanford University; Marshal W. Meyer, University of California—Rivers de; 
Morgan W. MeCail, Jr., Centar for Creative Leadership; Joseph E. McGrath, 
University of [Ginois—Urbana-Champaign; Bill McKelvey, University of 

Cali fornia—LosAngeles; C. J. McMillan, York University, Canada; John Meyer, 
Stanford University; Danny Miller, McGill University, Canada; Carl Milofsky, 
Yale Universit: Henry Mintzberg, McGill University, Canada; Terence Mitch- 
eli, University 2f Washington; lan |. Mitroff, University of Southem 
Califomia—LosAngeles; Joseph J. Molnar, Auburn University; Gareth Mor- 
gan, York Unharsity, Canada; Joseph P. Morrissey, New York State Depart- 
ment of Menta Hygiene; Jey an Mortimer, Universi-y of Minnesota; Richard 
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T. Mowday, University of Oregon; Janet P. Near, Indiana University; Anant 
Negandhi, George Washington University; Walter Nord, Washington Univer- 
sity; Paul C. Nystrom, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; Delis Organ, 
indiana University; Uthai Pantumsinchai, University of ilfinois—Urbana- 
Champaign; Steven K. Paulson, University of North Florida; Roy L. Payne, 
Sheffield University, England; Johannes M. Pennings, Columbia University; 
Charles Perrow, State University of New York—Stony Brook; Joseph Porac, 
University of Illinois—Urbana-Champaign; James Price, University of Ilowa; 
Robert Quinn, State University of New York—Albany; Vithala Rao, Cornell 
University; Richard Ratcliff, Syracuse University; Barbara Regan, Southern 
Methodist University; Stephanie Riger, Lake Forest College; Kariene H. 
Roberts, University of California~Berkeley; Nancy Roberts, Menlo Park, CA; 
John Rohrbaugh, Rockefeller College of Public Affairs and Policy; Brian 
Rowan, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development; 
Cathy Rudolf, University of Texas—Dallas; Richard Rumett, University of 
California—Los Angeles; Peggy Reeves Sanday, University of Pennsylvania; 
Allan Schnalberg, Northwestem University; Richard A. Schoenherr, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Madison; Claudia Bird Schoanhoven, San José State 
University; Randall S. Schuler, University of Maryland; W. Richard Scott, 
Stanford University; David Seibold, University of Southern Califomia—Los 
Angeles; Caren Siehl, Stanford University; Linda Smircich, Pennsylvania 
State University; Ken. K. Smith, University of Maryland; Robert Spekman, 
University of Maryland; Lee Sproull, Carnegie-Mellon University; Graham L. 
Stalnes, Rutgers University; William Starbuck, University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee; George Strauss, University of California—Berkeley; Robert J. 
Swieringa, Cornell University; Andrew Szilagyi, University of Houston; David 
Teece, Stanford University; Barbara Ley Toffler, Harvard University; Francis 
D. Tuggle, Rice University; Michael Tushman, Columbia University; Lorraine 
M. Uhlaner, Michigan State University; Andrew Van de Ven, University of 
Pennsylvania; Nan Vertinsky, University of British Columbia, Canada; Gerald 
Wacker, The Aerospace Corporation; Jarnes Waters, Case Western Reserve 
University; Eugene Webb, Stanford University; Carol Weiss, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Jane Weiss, University of lowa: David Whatten, University of IIlinois— 
Urbana-Champaign; Richard Whitley, University of Manchester, England; 
Allan Wicker, Claremont Graduate School; Aaron Wildavsky, University of 
California—Berkeley; Gerrit Wolf, University of Arizona; Mayer N. Zald, 
University of Michigan; Abraham Zaleznik, Harvard University; Ray Zam- 
muto, National Center for Higher Education Management Systems; Gerald 
Zeltz, State University of New York—Stony Brook; Lynn Zucker, University of 
California—Los Angeles. 
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The Invisitie War: Pursuing Self-Interests at Work 
Samuel A. Culbert and ohn J. McDonough. New York: Wiley, 
1980. 225 cp. $12.95. 


The invisibla war referred to in the title of the book is an ongoing 
battle, mairly between subordinates and superiors but also 
encompassing other sets of actors. While the existence of 
conflict in these relatiorships is hardly a new discovery, Culbert 
and McDorough bring an interesting perspective to our under- 
standing ofthe phenomenon in a fairly easy-to-read, short 
volume. 


The authors contend trat viewing the war as a chronic conflict 
between irdividual needs and organizational rationality (of 
which superiors are guérdians) is simplistic and illusory. Amore 
useful viev is to examine the incompatibility between the 
self-interests of interacting parties, such és organizational 
members end organizational managers, and the attempts of 
each party zo couch his or her self-interests in terms of 
organizational rationality. The result of this conflicting reality 
constructicn is a war over meanings. The war is invisible in the 
sense that vert consensus over the commitment to improved 
organizational effectiveness masks the hidden agenda of self- 
interest so that the corflict is hidden from the opponent, other 
organizaticnal actors, and perhaps even from the warriors 
themselves. Even when organizational actors are fully aware of 
their self-ic terests, there is a substantial risk in revealing them 
in the typical organizational situation, which inevitably leads toa 
relationship of deceit. 


The book’ssconceptual cantribution to the organizational litera- 
ture lies in rs suggestion that latent conflict (Dahrendorf, 1959) 
is manifested as an apparently benign struggle to assert a 
favorable d3finition of the situation, thus integrating the per- 
spective ofssocial construction of reality with the more tradi- 
tional view Df superior-subordinate relationships. 


The authors’ point of viaw is intuitively appealing, but the 
prudent so:ial scientist should approach their arguments with 
some skep-icism. Any explanation of human behavior that is 
based on an actor's seli-interest is liable to involve a nonrefuta- 
ble hypothesis (Popper 1962). The invisible war hypothesis is, 
in essence, nonrefutab'e; therefore, the reader needs to be 
doubly attentive to other criteria against which the thesis can be 
assessed, : uch as the internal coherence of its logic, its 
consistenc ‘ with relevant established theory, and the degree of 
support thet seems warranted from experiance and systematic 
observatior. Culbert and McDonough fall short on each of 
these criteca. 


First, itis apparent at several points in the book that Culbert and. 
McDonoug do not have their thesis fully worked out. For 
instance, they state thaz “at every point personal needs and 
organizatior al goals impact on one another, and it’s always up in 
the air whe her the needs of the job or the interests of the 
individual wil swamp the other or whether a synergy of 
interests w | evolve” (p 68). The reader might expect the 
authors to Fave at least suggested conditions under which one 
outcome is nore likely than the other, instead of leaving such 
an importart point “up in the air.” 
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Furthermore, their key concept — ‘alignment’ of the interests 
of actors with the task requirements of their jobs — frises from 
a vector metaphor that is not adequately specified. We are told 
that the direction of the vector corresponds to “orientation,” 
and the magnitude, to “excellence,” but the reader is left to 
infer what these terms actually mean. This vagueness is 
compounded when Culbert and McDonough use vector resolve 
(the projection of one vector onto another) to explain compatibil- 
ity of interests. One would expect an almost orthogonal vector 
to represent indifference, whereas the authors label this situa- 
tion incompatibility; they do not allow for negative vector 
resolves, which would logically represent incompatibility. The 
metaphor is further confused when the authors later evoke 
Venn diagrams ("overlap") in describing the “fit” between 
self-interests and criteria for performance appraisal. 


Second, it is not easy to judge the book's consistency with 
established theories because the authors do not bother to 
relate their central concepts to closely and obviously related 
concepts that have a fairly well developed literature. For 
example, the term self-interest is used loosely without refer- 
ence to needs, goals, utility functions, intentions, or values. The 
linkage could be made without rewriting the book for an 
“academic audience,” and would have clarified and 
strengthened the argument for adopting an "invisible war” 
view of organizations. Furthermore, the book could have been 
enhanced considerably by drawing on the body of organization 
theory that has accumulated under the “action frame of 
reference’ approach (e.g., Silverman, 1971). 


Third, the authors support their theSis with simple illustrations, 
presumably drawn from their own academic and consulting 
experience. In many instances, this substantiation leaves the 
reader with an uneasy feeling about how well the authors’ ideas 
have been tested. The reader's malaise is not helped by the 
authors’ tendency to rely on unfounded generalizations, as 
when they refer to “the ever-escalating level of inauthenticity 
taking place in organizations today” (p. 109) without offering 
any clues as to the basis of such an assertion. 


In fact, several of the vignettes seem to be chosen on the basis 
of some other factors than their illustrative value. For example, 
the authors strongly denounce public accountants for tolerating 
conflicts of interest and express outrage at their “gigantic 
six-figure salaries.” They also mount several attacks on 
academia and its reward systems. Most puzzling is their taking a 
swipe at the University of Southern Califomia. The reader who 
has accepted their basic thesis is left to ponder what self- 
interests motivated Culbert and McDonough to carefully con- 
struct these attacks as apparently innocent examples. 


After presenting their analysis of how self-interests shape 
organizational relationships, the authors offer a prescription 
that seems more fanciful than practical. Echoing the panaceas 
of some of the early devotees of human relations/organizational 
development, Culbert and McDonough recommend that or- 
ganizational managers reconcile individuals’ needs (i.e., self- 
interests) with the managers’ own self-interested construc- 
tions of the organization's goals. They treat only lightly the 
problems of how one finds out what individuals’ self-interests 
are and what to do when conflicts of interest are irreconcilable. 
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These unso ~ed problems leave the reader a little skeptical of 
the authors’ prediction cf ‘organizations changing markedly 
under the incetus of a crizical mass of people who understand 
how alignments are formed and how alignments determine 
reaction to c-ganization happenings” (p. 145). 


In summary. Culbert anc McDonough have written a thought- 
provoking eplanation of interpersonal (and particularly 
superior-suEcrdinate) ccmmunication and the use of a rhetoric 
of organizat Dnal effectiveness to articulate self-interests. Al- 
though it is ~itten primanly for student and practitioner rather 
than acader- ic audiences, there are problems with the devel- 
opmentand support of the central hypothesis. Properly worked 
out, their thesis could have (and perhaps should have) been 
expressed ir a ‘‘thought piece” of journal article length. 


Leonard Greanhalgh 

Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
The Amos Tusk School of Business Administration 
Dartmouth -ollege 

Hanover, NF 33755 


Popper, Karl Silverman, David 
1962 Conjectt es and Refutations. 1971 The Theory of Organizations. 
New Yon : Free Press. New York: Basic Books. 


Governme-t Departments: An Organizational Perspective 
D. C. Pitt ard B. C. Smitn. Londen: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1981. 149 gp $20.00, paper. 


This bookis nteresting and well written, but the authors try to 
do too muc- n too small a space. Like chefs in an expensive 
restaurant sarving small portions, they offer all the right gar- 
nishings buzlaave the customer hungry at the end of the meal. 


‘In 150 page=, Pitt and Smith (1) introduce modern organizational 


analysis to tae study of Br'tish public administration; (2) criticize 
the apolitica dias in systems theory; (3) present a brief sketch 
of the interrel power struggles that take place in public organi- 
zations ove-the choice Df department goals, technologies, and 
structures; 4) discuss and question the applicability of con- 
tingency th=ory to public administration; (5) attack the facile 
transfer of ptvate secto- management techniques to the public 
sector (whizh the authcrs label ‘‘managerialism’’); (6) illustrate 
the problerrs of this ph lasophy in a case study of the “hiring 
off” of the S~itish post office; (7) discuss the demise of 
“consensua technocracy”’ (i.e., public administration without 
politics); anz (8) conclude with an evaluation of contemporary 
critiques of =-ureaucracy and a defense of the bureaucratic form 
as an instru ent to assure accountability of civil servants to 
elected rep sentatives On each of these topics, Pitt and 
Smith raise al the right ssues but never manage to gain a 
convincing :nzegration or closure on any of them. To take the 
restaurant znalogy one step further, the customer has been 
served a meal comprised almost entirely of appetizers. 


Pitt and Sm ch are solid political scientists. Indeed, they are 
extraordinarily sensitive to the relationships between power, 
authority, pZlitics, and political resources in shaping govern- 
mental orge zations; anc, in turn, they doa fine job of 
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describing the ways in which government organizations relate 
to and shape the structure of power and privilege ifthe larger 
society. The central message of their book is perha®s best 
captured by the following passage: 


An organizational analysis of government departments must recognize 
the significance of politics at two levels. Theré is the level of internal 
politics among strategic coalitions, and competing interests. There is 
the level of macro-politics concerned with the allocation of societal 
values. Organizational change can escape neither macro- nor micro- 
politics when it takes place in the public sector, An approach which 
ignores the pol-tical features of public organizations commits the 
fallacy of seeking administrative solutions to political problems (p. 132). 


Indeed, itis the authors’ discussion of the fallacy of transferring 
the logic and structure of business organization to the public 
sector, without fully appreciating either the political values or 
interests the department is intended to serve, that distin- 
guishes this book. Ata time when the political climate in the 
U.S. is promoting the privatization of government functions and 
organization theonsts are arguing that variables like size and 
technology may be more powerful explanatory variables than 
public or private ownership, a framework for studying public 
organizations that gives central recognition to the values of 
public administration (like accountability, efficiency, legality, 
consultation, fairness, and reasonableness) provides a valuable 
corrective to more abstract and generic models of organiza- 
tions. 


However, when it comes to issues more directly related to 
organization theory, Pitt and Smith are on less firm ground and, 
as aresult, are less creative and stimulating. In reading their 
sections on organization theory in the first four chapters, one is 
likely to think he is hearing the faint (and in some places, not so 
faint) echo of Charles Perrow’s Organizational Analysis (1970). 
In fact, part of these chapters read as if Perrow's framework 
had been revived for British public administration. To the 
authors’ credit, they give due recognition to John Child's (1972) 
strategic choice approach and David Silverman's (1970) action 
theory perspective, but, unfortunately, Pitt and Smith never 
manage to develop a convincing synthesis that overcomes the 
theoretical dialectic in organization theory between deter- 
minism and free will. 


Government Departments is proposed to be ”a necessary 
corrective to the heavy concentration of organization theorists 
on the business firm and to the traditional, essentially descrip- 
tive, treatment of public administration” (back cover). By apply- 
ing organization theory — really organizational sociology — to 
the government department, the authors aim to present an 
approach that will be helpful in understanding the interdepen- 
dence and differences between the public and private sec- 
tors. But in thair almost exclusive reliance on organizational 
sociology, Pitt and Smith may have created an anachronism, 
i.e., a model for studying public administration that has been 
tried in the United States and has been found wanting. As has 
been argued by Salamon (1981) and others, the open systems 
model of organization, concentrating on the department, fails to 
account for the complexity of interorganizational and intergov- 
ernmental arrangements on both the input and output side of 
public programs. In fact, inthe U.S., the structure and dynamics 
of policy arenas and intergovernmental policy implementation 
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networks may be far mcre important determinants of program 
effectiveness than the structure and processes of the depart- 
ment charged with adm nistering the progran. Even though 
the department may be a more important unit of public man- 
agement in Britain than inthe U.S., one cannot help but wonder 
whether the reliance of the British government on the private 
sector and regional and local authorities does not also suggest 
the presence of amore complex system of policy management 
than that captured by tha Pitt and Smith framework. Ata time 
when many American scfolars are moving to explore public 
policy and management through broader lenses and units of 
analysis, Pittand Smith's work strikes one as a throwback to the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, when sociologists and political 
scientists were first applying organizational theory to the public 
sector with good results. 


On amore positive note Pitt and Smith really shine when they 
stick to the traditional strengths of British pLblic administration 
scholarship — historical descriptive analysis and political 
theory. Their examples are interesting and ir formative; their 
detailed case study of the British post office department is well 
done and complements their central arguments; and their 
appraisal of the Fulton Commission Report is an illuminating 
discussion of the hazards of overgeneralization in administra- 
tive theory and practice. In short, Government Departments is 
useful and interesting but, nonetheless, hardly a conclusive 
explication of the workings of public organizations. 


Charles H. Levine 
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University of Kansas 
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Bureaucracy and the Labor Process: The Transformation of 
U.S. Industry, 1860-1920 

Dan Clawson. New York: Vonthly Review Press, 1980. 284 pp. 
$16.50. 


For the past few years, a number of young End not so young 
scholars have tried to integrate two apparertly contradictory 
traditions and languages: Marxist political economy and the 
sociology of organizations and work. This effort has drawn 
inspiration from Harry B-averman’s (1974) Lebor and Monopoly 
Capital, although subsequent authors have nade clear their 
intention to critique, modify, or supercede Braverman’s views 
on scientific management, if not on the ongoing ‘degradation 
of labor.” With Dan Clawson's book, the Marxist approach has 
reached a new level of intellectual maturity. The work contains 
signal qualities. Among these are (1) corroboration of Braver- 
man’s contention that szisntific management was the crucial 
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element in trensforming American industry after 1900, (2) the 
use of rich historical data, especially accounts frorr@the busi- 
ness press and government documents, lending flavor and 
detail to a portrait of nineteenth-century work and workers, (3) 
attention to bureaucracy, especially the genesis of bureaucratic 
technique, often overlooked by Marxists, and (4) a voice thatis, 
at once, politically engaged, yet characterized by dispassionate 
scholarship. 


Clawson argues that bureaucracy, as we know it today, 

~ emerged from intense class conflict between 1860 and 1920. 
Struggles between employers and workers focused on the 
issue of control over the labor process, specifically how the 
work would be done, who would be responsible for doing it, 
what tools and machinery would be employed and introduced 
into the factory, and over the meaning of a "fair day's work.” 
The skills and knowledge of workers, especially those in the 
skilled trades, put limits on management's capacity to control 
and to innovate. Thus, smashing the crafts unions and appro- 
priating knowledge previously held exclusively by workers 
became a priority for newly class-conscious capitalists. Work- 
ers, of course, fought back. The move towards piecework after 
1880 allowed managers to increase their control over the shop 
floor but still required workers to supply initiative and knowl- 
edge and, as we know, lent itself to restriction of output. 
Nevertheless, piecework generated new levels of bureaucracy 
and administrative overhead since it complicated the account- 
ing process and demanded statistical records of personnel 
performance. 


The routinization of tasks and the degradation of the worker's 
labor, charactenstic of the Taylor movement, had numerous 
consequences. Workers had less individual leverage in the labor 
market, as their skills became more narrow, and less collective 
power in the workplace, as they became separated from each 
other and divorced from a crafts tradition. Consequently they 
became less militant, for they had less to protect. But scientific 
management meant more. It necessitated bureaucratic struc- 
ture, since planners, technicians, time-and-motion men, and 
clerical workers were rapidly added to the firm’s payrolls, and 
they, inturn, developed and evaluated the procedural specifica- 
tions that increasingly defined each worker's day. Clawson’s 
argument is not entirely new, but he adds some fresh twists 
and new data, suggesting that non-bureaucratic work organiza- 
tion was efficient and competitive, until at least the 1880s, and 
that bureaucracy was a means of class, not organizational 
control, since it legitimates and formalizes workers’ powerless- 
ness. Lastly, he claims that scientific management and change 
in the organization of work generally had to precede introduc- 
tion of new technology, as the latter depended on a less skilled 
labor force that had little incentive to block technological 
innovation. It is significant that he goes beyond the prevalent 
tendency of Marxists to see employers as effectively calcula- 
tive, almost omnipotent, movers and shakers. Instead, he 
views managers as both active and reactive, initiating and 
responding to continuous class conflict, over which they have 
only partial control. 


The evidence Clawson uses to substantiate his major argu- 
ments is interesting and, in places, compelling. | was particularly 
struck with the quality of his long chapter on “inside contract- 
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ing’ in the metal-working industries, for this materal is.new to 
students of bureaucracy. Contractors were part foreman, part 
jobber, part entrepreneur. They did business with only a single 
firm, using that company’s materials, plant, and equipment, and 
they were thamselves employees. He carefully points out that 
the contracting system, even when the contractor did not 
himself “work,” was higrarchical but not bureaucratic. There 
was an absence of formal qualifications, written files, or leveis 
of authority, and few actual rules existed. Using contemporary 
accounts anc company records, Clawson convincingly demon- 
strates that the contracting system was widespread across 
industry sectors and was frequently utilized even by companies 
predominant y engaged in mass production and by those man- 
ufacturing inzerchangeeble parts. More important, inside con- 
tractors could employ a3 many as 200 workers (although the 
typical number was far Fewer), productivity was acknowledgec 
as being quits high, anc contractors and their employees were 
apparently more likely (and more motivated) to innovate and to 
develop labo- saving machinery and practices than were their 
counterparts in bureaucratically organized firms. According to 
Clawson, ins de contracting was abolished not because em- 
ployers were dissatisfied with either its efficiency or its techni- 
cal capacity, but becaus3 they wished to shift additional income 
to the company and establish a more “appropriate” status 
structure whereby college-trained managers would earn more 
income than the contractors who were their nominal subordi- 
nates. The developmert of this theme tends to substantiate 
the Marxist ergument that the bureacratization and rationéliza- 
tion of industry had a strong political dimension largely ignored 
by those who claim that bureaucracy exists solely because of 
its technical superiority l 


The chapters on craft production, on employers’ early efforts to 
undermine it. and on sc entific management are equally well 
argued and subtle. Clawson argues that Taylorism dominates 
-the thought of top managers, engineers, and work designers, 
even where it is not fully enshrined in the day-to-day organiza- 
tion of work. This has been true for three-quarters of a century. 
Clawson points not only to the quantity and circulation of 
management journals, describing scientific management In ac- 
tion, but also to accouns of very similar practices in factories 
where no Taylor disciple had tread. Equally important, the 
spread of Taylorism consolidated managerial class conscious- 
ness, since employers “aced the common problem of how to 
circumvent workers’ previously successful resistance to efforts 
directed at increasing the speed of production. 


Bureaucracy and the Lebor Process is a persuasive book that 
increases our understanding of the relationship between ratio- 
nalization of productive technique, the rise of bureaucracy, anc 
class conflict. That self-organized workers were capable of 
both high productivity and innovative creativity and that these 
very qualitias posed a sSrious threat to capitalist hegemony 
before World War | seem sensible propositions. At the same 
time, itis not clear that craft production or the inside contracting 
system could have effectively incorporated successive waves 
of unskilled, non-English-speaking immigrants, could have 
been as productive on a^ endlessly growing scale, or could have 
developed new produc:s as well as changes in manufacturing 
process. While it is possible to imagine industry managed by 
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workers -— indeed examples exist today — the crafts system 
itself may not have been capable of doing so. In fac skilled 
workers at times resisted the desires of less skilled Brothers 
and sisters to share in their privileges. It is also possible that 
contractors employing several dozen workers shared the same 
advantages of proximity that characterized the owner of a small 
manufacturing firm but also might have been equally powerless 
in the face of a hostile market. In a capitalist system, productive 
efficiency may be less important than monopoly pricing power. 
Moreover, the growth of industries — meatpacking, clothing 
and textile manufacture, chemicals — that depend somewhat 
less on a high proportion of skilled labor is given little attention 
by Clawson. 


Clawson seems to be arguing implicitly that things could have 
— might have, should have — been difterent had employers 
not rallied around Taylor's banner and, consequently, bureauc- 
racy, as a means of controlling recalcitrant workers and thereby 
guaranteeing capital accumulation. It is surely difficult to disen- 
tangle cause-and-effect relationships, and we can hardly ex- 
pect the historical sociologist to deal with hypothetical situa- 
tions. However, we need a better answer to the question of 
whether the historical pattern Clawson describes might not 
have occurred without Taylor and the system he and his 
disciples so vigorously spread. Taylor, like Henry Ford, was a 
pivotal figure, but it is probable that he only initiated and 
accelerated trends that seem inevitable. Nevertheless, we can 
be grateful that Clawson has so well presented both the 
political motivation behind and the political ramifications of the 
efficiency movement in turn-of-the-century American industry 
and that he has provided new understanding of the genesis of 
industrial bureaucracy. 


Paul Goldman 

Departments of Sociology and Organizational Behavior 
Pitzer College 

Claremont, CA 91711 
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Power and Politics in Organizations 
Samuel B. Bacharach and Edward J. Lawler. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1980. 249 pp. $15.95. 


Those symbiotic twins, power and politics, have in recent years 
garnered increasingly more and more attention in the organiza- 
tional sciences. Nearly everyone agrees that power and organi- 
zational politics are difficult to conceptualize and measure. 
Within the last decade, the challenge of overcoming this 
difficulty has attracted several of the best minds, which is 
fortunate indeed. Conceptualizers from Goldhammer and Shils 
(1939), Parsons (1963), and Lukes (1974) through to Wrong 
(1979) have devoted considerable effort to differentiating 
power from influence and persuasion, and determining the 
bases, forms, and uses of power. Paralleling the conceptualiz- 
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ers have been empircists who, perhaps out of frustratipn with 
definitions, have sought to measure power and its dynamics. 
Some of these efforts have obliterated the issue of power 
altogether. Other reseerchers have noted the powerlessness 
of the powerful, tied pcwer to cultural and social presupposi- 
tions or to superior/subordinate relations, and so forth. 
Throughout, empiricists and conceptualizers alike have re- 
peatedly faced the same dilemmas — how to portray distinc- 
tiveness without diminishing pervasiveness, how to descnbe 
the diversity of manifestation without obscuring the singular 
phenomenological! continuum, and how to acknowledge Its 
relationality and its as stably appropnated facticity. In their 
attempts to confront these issues, scholars in various disci- 
plines, especially in soc ology and political science, have tended 
to utilize quite diverse perspectives or approaches. 


The book under review here represents a line cf work on power 
and politics that, to a surprising extent, confronts and over- 
comes past conceptual issues. The ideas in this book lend 
themselves to empirical testing. Much of this book’s success, 
no doubt, can be attributed to the author's assumption that 
organizational life is dominated by political interactions and to 
their choice to adopt an action perspective using groups and 
coalitions as the units of analysis. This perspective is not 
unique, of course, since power and political processes were 
central to Pfeffer’s (1978) treatment of organizational design, 
Abell’s (1975) vision of organizations as bargaining and influ- 
ence systems, and other studies of organization development 
(Morhman and Morhman, 1977; Huff, 1980), organizational 
decision making (Pettiagrew, 1973; Salancik and Pfeffer, 1974), 
and organizational behavior (Schein, 1977). One could even go 
so far as to say that the political approach to organizations that 
incorporates power has become a major school of manage- 
ment thought (Tushman, 1977}. Bacharach and Lawler have 
very usefully focused our attention on the integration of the 
social psychology of politics with the structural analysis of 
organizations, bringing coalitions, bargaining, and conflict to the 
fore. 


The authors begin thei- book with an argument for their 
perspective. Eschewing the common image of organizational 
members as oversocialized and the current macro-institution 
theory on organizational transactions, both of which foster an 
apolitical view, they note that the group is the only viable unit for 
intraorganization political action and that assuming this unit of 
analysis calls for using zhe concepts and models of social 
psychology. After reviewing alternative conceptions of power, 
the authors take the stance that power is best understood as a 
sensitizing device, thatis, itis a primitive term and hence 
primarily a heuristic. Trus, the form (the basic configuration of 
the phenomenon) of power becomes relevant. Three dimen- 
sions of form are specified: the relational, dependence, and 
sanctioning aspects. Examining interaction, exchange, and re- 
ward and punishment manipulations is thus central to analysis 
of the form of power. The content of power follows from the 
form dimensions and the distinction between authority (the 
formal, structurally basad, involuntarily submissioned, 
sanctioned right) and influence ithe formal, dynamic, voluntarily 
submissioned, personal, expertise or opportunity-based, legally 
ambiguous, muitidirectianal, tactical element). Organizational 
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politics, for the most part, take place in the realm of influence. 
Understanding coalition formation and processes istherefore 
important to understanding power in organizations. @ 


Bacharach and Lawler appropriately sidestep work groups to 
focus on interest groups, groups of actors aware of their 
common goals and fate beyond work interdependence, and‘on 
coalitions, groupings of interest groups committed to achieving 
a common goal. Chapters 4 and 5 of the book deal with coalition 
processes anc examine, in turn, how the authority structure 
affects these processes and how interest groups form coali- 
tions. Five major coalition theories from social psychology 
(Caplow's power theory, Gamson’s minimum resource theory, 
Komarita’s weighted probability model, Komarita and 
Chertkoff's bargaining theory, and ideological-distance models) 
were used to demonstrate the implications of the ways the 
formal stratification system affects coalition formation. The 
authors note that, in general, the hierarchy of authority pro- 
motes subordinate coalitions against upper management and 
that centralized systems are less vulnerable to coalition pro- 
cesses. Quite rightly, the authors have moved beyond the 
zero-sum and perfect information aspects of these content- 
free theories. Subjective, expected-utility theory is the basis for 
predicting whether interest groups will engage in individual 
interest-group politics or merge into a coalition. Bacharach and 
Lawler find resource scarcity, modified by such issues as 
retaliatory capacity, environmental uncertainty, ideology, and 
communication opportunity, to be fundamental. 


Once coalitions are formed, conflict can occur. The power 
struggles in such conflicts (which the authors maintain are not 
necessarily distintegrative to organizations) are managed 
through bargaining. The authors develop a typology of bargain- 
ing relationships by linking integrative versus distributive bar- 
gaining with tacit versus explicit bargaining, to distinguish 
formal and informal, cooperative and competitive bargaining 
modes. The book's argument leads inevitably to a model of 
bargaining tactics. Since the essence of bargaining is tactical 
action, here the sterile game-theory models are replaced by an 
impression-management game model in which deception and 
bluff are critical, tactics that, following level-of-aspiration 
theory, hinge on the degree of toughness exhibited if impasses 
are to be avoided. Power-dependence ideas are used to de- 
scribe how coalitions compare current and potential outcomes 
in power relationships; the tactical dynamics of action and 
counteraction also reflect dependence relations. Sanctioning 
possibilities, primarily through threat, constitute the basis for 
coercion tactics. While deterrence and conflict-spiral theories 
predict different coercion usage and threat effectiveness, 
depending on structural features of centralization and formaliza- 
tion, coercion method is as important as its content. In this 
view, coalition networks provide the imagery for portraying the 
morphology of organizational politics at the aggregate level. The 
book concludes with a chapter that identifies some properties 
of influence networks and suggests that a political model of 
organizations inevitably must deal with pluralistic goals by 
means of a pluralistic influence network. 


Enough of Power and Politics in Organizations has been shared 
so that its importance, relevance, and conceptual leads may be 
appreciated. It does not pretend to have provided the last word; 
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indeed, itie content with beginning to flesh out a new approach 
of conside able theoretic power. This it surely does. Bacharach 
and Lawle. nicely stick to their self-assigned task of conceptu- 
ally clarifyi-g intraorganizational politics. That they so con- 
sciously re z on social psychological ideas and models is re- 
freshing as well as insight producing. Some of what they offer 
will seem ~amiliar, even mundane, while other ideas are unde- 
niable contributions. That the familiar and the new insights all 
stem from~he same tight reasoning lends credibility to them all. 
While obvizusly a theoretical work of epistomological relevance 
to organize ional reality, the book has numerous testable 
hypotheses explicitly steted (103, to be precise). Since these, 
separately arin conjunction, do not call for a new methodology, 
the author= have rather brilliantly avoided the common criti- 
cisms dire=ted at mosttheoretical works. One might ask, after 
reading the book, how their approach relates to transorganiza- 
tional politcs, how coalition processes are tied to goals com- 
mon incormemporary systems, what this perspective shares or 
doesn't shere with othar views on organizations (e.g., general 
systems}, what is the inpact of technology on organizational 
politics, hcw are system stabilization and change influenced by 
influence rstworks, and how they would deal with the implica- 
tlon that some values triumph under their perspective while 
others wit~er? But to expect answers to these questions asks 
more than-he authors promise or any reader should justifiably 
expect. 


After writing the last paragraph, it has suddenly dawned on me 
that | have perhaps down-played my real feelings in this review. 
In truth, over time | have grown increasingly positive about this 
book and r=ally wish to influence my readers to acquire, read, 
digest, anc be inspired by it. Of course it's not perfect, but it’s 
very, very zood Indeed Of course, it’s potentially controversial, 
but work tFat pushes us trorward always is at first. Of course it's 
dense, butso what? This book, in my opinion, is a rich, timely, 
and import=nt one that will serve as a seminal work for years to 
come. 


Craig C. Landberg 

Professor znd Dean 

School of Llanagement 

State University of New York at Binghamton 
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Democracy, Authority, and Alienation in Work: Workers’ 
Participation in an American Corporation 

John F. Witte. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980.216 
pp. $20.00 


Is industrial democracy feasible for American manufacturing 
enterprises? Will industrial democracy ultimately be essential 
for countering the forecasted increase in work-force alienation, 
or willit be viewed as merely a fad? Given that our political 
system is a representative democracy, does it necessarily 
follow that our productive system should also be a representa- 
tive democracy? These are some of the questions considered in 
Democracy, Authority, and Alienation in Work. 


The book is largely a recounting of the author's two-year 
involvement as a participant-observer in a high-fidelity equip- 
ment manufacturing firm that experimented with various forms 
of worker participation. The industnal democracy project in- 
volved two primary forms of worker participation: joint 
worker-management policy-making councils and committees 
that were representatively constituted, and experiments with 
autonomous and semi-autonomous work groups. In order to 
assess the effects of these programs, the author collected and 
analyzed data from a variety of sources: surveys, tape re- 
cordings of joint worker-management decision-making groups, 
the outcomes of referenda, a personal diary, waves of inter- 
views, and off-the-record remarks by top-level managers. 
Despite presidential support for the project (the firm's presi- 
dent initiated the industrial democracy program), the measura- 
ble consequences on dimensions of productivity, turnover, and 
scrap were not encouraging for those who are advocates of 
worker participation. Attitudinal changes (on such dimensions 
as satisfaction and alienation) were evidenced, but sometimes 
in puzzling directions (e.g., workers who were relatively more 
involved in participative decision making reported significant 
increases in alianation). 


Unfortunately, there were a number of methodological limita- 
tions associated with the study. Most notably, no control 
groups were created. Also, staggered interventions and multi- 
ple baselines were apparently not considered. Long-term 
trends in company-wide labor productivity data, which were 
gathered before and during the interventions, were difficult to 
interpret with any degree of confidence because of concurrent 
changes in policies, job design, and personnel. Furthermore, 
the industrial democracy program was introduced shortly after 
an apparent bottoming-out of a company-wide downward trend 
in labor productivity. Therefore, regression toward the mean, 
Hawthorne effects, and coincident events could account for a 
reported slow return to a near-average level of productivity 
during the program. From conversations with top- 
management, Witte also gained information that sales and 
profits improved during the two-year period of the program. Of 
course, without hard figures and a formal comparison group, it 
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is difficult b relate the evidence on sales and profits ta the 
effectiveness of the program. Witte recognizes the difficulty of 
making an, causal attributions from his evidence and is cor- 
rectly cautious in his conclusions. In an examination of change 
scores for he attitudinal measures, he is similarly guarded in 
that he frequently repcrts only descriptive summarizations (i.e., 
averages and ranges) of change scores (Tukey, 1977). 


Aside frona the methodological shortcomings, Witte’s study is 
an ambitio s and admirable undertaking. Also. his writing style 
is of the h ghest quality. Yet, he seemed less than totally 
objective ir his role as participant-observer. My impression was 
that he strongly advocated industrial democracy initially (he 
received na remuneration for his activities and was visibly 
identified with the industrial democracy program), but his 
advocacy aned as the program approached an ambiguous 
ending. 


How should industrial democracy be operationalized in politica 
terms so és to ensure its realization or existence? That is, wha 
are the cr- cal definiticnal mechanisms of industrial democ- 
racy? Acca-ding to Tannenbaum (1968), a democratic organiza 
tion is chaczacterized by groups at the lower levels in the 
hierarchy ~aving greatar control relative to groups at higher 
levels. If v= accept this definition, then the degree of democ- 
ratization ezhieved within the firm is subject to question, in that 
the firm st. died did not permit the worker councils and commit 
tees to hax= control over wage structures, nor were the worker 
councils ard committees successful in setting up a grievance 
procedure. Therefore, the original, traditional authority struc- 
ture of the firm retained control over a number of important 
aspects o` the workers’ lives. Because the top management c 
the firm d & not relingLish control over various domains of 
decision making, the program came to be viewed by many 
participan’3 as an exercise in illusory democracy. Exercises in 
illusory democracy, of course, quickly produce feelings of 
bitterness and resentment. Perhaps it can be argued that this 
study (as væll as many other studies in this topic‘area) does not, 
therefore, -epresent a test of industrial democracy, in that a 
powerful term of industrial democracy was not actually estab- 
lished. 


Many of Wtte’s observations reaffirm what change agents anc 
researche 3 have come zo anticipate when making 
humanistially-based interventions. The following is a sam- 
pling: organization officers who are predisposed to expenmen 
with work=r-participation are likely to be atypical (the presiden! 
of the firm under study had completed a doctoral thesis on wor 
humanizatn), supervisors are likely to resist increased worke 
control, ccaptation is likely because of workers’ initial lack of 
experience in decision making and lack of ready access to 
decision-re evant infor nation, and attitudinal dimensions are 
more susceptibie to change than productivity dimensions 
(Locke anc Schweiger, 1979). 


The autho~provides interview data which suggest that many 
workers simply did not desire to participate in decision making 
Witte interprets this evidence in terms of societal norms and 
features of task structure serving as determinants of the limits 
of worker terest in perticipation. For example, consider the 
following quote from an interview with an employee, “. . . 
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(following) authority is the way we’ re used to workin (p. 124). 
Also, many of the quotes taken from interviews are of the form: 
“| don’t want the responsibility of hiring and firing oter 
people.” These statements make sense in light of available 
evidence which suggests that a strong conformity to traditional 
work values is perhaps characteristic of the working class. This 
conformity (which is a likely product of parental emphasis on 
obedience to authority as a means of ensuring their children’s 
survival in lower-level jobs) probably serves, to some degree, as 
a brake on social mobility (Kohn, 1977). 


A further argument is made by Witte that authority facilitates 
communication, coordination, and conflict repression/ 
resolution. Therefore, the dissolution of traditional hierarchical 
authority by work-participation schemes creates problems in 
the areas of communication, coordination, and conflict and 
offers no simple, quickly derivable mechanisms for handling 
these processes. This difficulty is compounded by the reluc- 
tance of some workers to accept various forms of responsibility 
that are, by tradition, inthe realm of management. Toillustrate, 
two work teams that were given full autonomy eventually 
returned, by worker choice, to their previously-existing work 
group authority structure. 


Witte contends that the widespread acceptance of traditional 
principles of meritocracy (which endorse the exploitation of 
human differences and emphasize individual competition) runs 
counter to principles of democracy (which are based on notions 
of political and substantive equality and which stress coopera- 
tive and communal behaviors). Because employees have indi- 
vidual goals that are generally accepting of the profit objective 
of enterprises and because they lack a strong commitment to 
the principles of worker participation, itis unlikely that industrial 
democracy will take rootin the U.S. From a Marxist viewpoint, it 
could be similarly argued that the proletariat's acceptance of 
bourgeois norms {i.e., acceptance of the traditional power 
structure) results in the misperception of what is actually in 
their best long-term interest. Until there is a groundswell of 
workers who demand the drafting of a Workers’ Bill of Rights 
(e.g., freedom of speech in the work setting, freedom of 
assembly in the work setting, etc.}, itis not likely that industrial 
democracy inthe U.S. willbe anything more than a repetition of 
natural experiments sponsored by relatively idealistic individu- 
als and administered by consultants who are essentially pro- 
management. 


Although Witte’s explanations for why many American workers 
would not wish to participate in decision making are cogent, itis 
necessary to note that his explanations are largely limited to 
traditional, profit-oriented, manufacturing enterprises. Not- 
for-profit, professional, service-oriented, and volunteer organi- 
zations are exempt from his arguments and are largely ignored 
in his theoretical treatment. Worker participation in these 
alternative organizational forms is certainly of potentially greater 
relevance. 


Of special interest are Witte’s contrasts of the results of his 
research with the results of international experiences with 
worker councils (i.e., experiments in Canada, Germany, Great 
Britain, Israel, Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia). Overall, the 
results on which Witte focuses are amazingly parallel. For 
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example, most workers were generally uninterested in obtain- 
ing informetion about the activities of join: worker- 
management councils, apathy regarding elections increased 
over time, and managers typically spoke more, made more 
proposals, and had a greater percentage cf proposals accepted 
in council meetings. l 


Witte citesanany obstacles that interfere with the realization of 
industrial d2mocracy (e.c., physical limitations of space, time, 
and communication; workers’ competence; workers’ belief in 
the approriateness of participation; and problems of docu- 
menting pcsitive outcomes on attitudinal and performance 
indices). TF e documentation of these obstecles and the result- 
ing recommendations for enhancing the effectiveness of fu- 
ture effort: at industrial democracy make this book particularly 
valuable to work humanization specialists who desire a detailed 
account of Dne organization's encounter wizh industrial de- 
mocracy. 


Robert P. “ecchio 
Associate Professor 
Departmert of Management 
University 2f Notre Dame 
Notre Darra, IN 46556 
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The Politic of Mistrust: Estimating American Oil and Gas 
Reserves 

Aaron Wildavsky and Ellen Tenenbaum. Bevarly Hills, CA: Sage, 
1981. 363 mp. $22.50, clcth; $9.95, paper. 


One genre Df policy studies is exemplified by its fill-in-the-blank 
titles: “The Politics of In the klank may be 
inserted anw relevant issue or area. Aaron Wildavsky is a master 
of this forn. (e.g., Wildavsky, 1964), and in this case study, 
co-authored with Ellen Tenenbaum, the authors have tackled 
the issue o~ energy — specifically, the political antecedents and 
consequences of estimating the nation’s en2ray resources and 
reserves (the former refers to the total amcunt of oil and gas in 
the earth aid the latter to oil and gas alread discovered and 
available urder current market and technolcgical conditions). 


The authors’ study is inspired by an overriding characteristic of 
energy polizy — that it is likely “the worst-Fandled policy 
problem of zhe century” (p. 9). This mattered less when 
domestic s ipplies were cheap and abundart. Since the 1970s, 
however, tris failure represents a crisis in policy making of the 
first order. 


On its face, the problem of estimating energy resources and 
reserves would seen to bs a relatively techricel, nonpolitical 
matter. Yet. as the authors demonstrate, th s seemingly tech- 
nical subjec: is steeped in politics, to the extent that reserve 
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estimates vary with the policy preferences (or biase}) of the 
estimate source. Thus, a gas pipeline company offered high 
reserve estimates when the Federal Energy Regulatgry Com- 
mission insisted that there be ample gas reserves to Justify 
construction of a new pipeline. Conversely, when the Federal 
Power Commission's gas-pricing formula indicated an inverse 
relationship between reserves and market price, industry came 
in with lower reserve estimates. 


Discrepancies in reserve estimates are not just a contemporary 
problem, nor are they random occurrences. Wildavsky and 
Tenenbaum identify two persistent, longstanding perspectives 
that lie at the root of much of the energy estimation con- 
troversy. The first, which they label the quantity theory, views 
the earth's resources as finite, and advocates of this theory 
therefore seek conservation and government intervention to 
cope with energy problems. The second perspective, price 
theory, urges reliance on market forces to cope with shortages. 
In this view, the world is an adaptable place where market 
forces will spur new discoveries and technologies without the 
meddlesome hand of government. The interpretation of energy 
estimates by large and small energy producers, who favor price 
theory, and consumerists and preservationists, who favor 
quantity theory, are thus colored by these normative predispo- 
sitions. Energy estimation is fraught with technical uncertainty 
and there is room for considerable refinement and improve- 
ment of the estimation process. But, as the authors argue, 
better estimation will not resolve opposing political-economic 
biases and suspicions. The authors do flirt with the more 
conventional contention that the problem of policy indecisive- 
ness stems from failings in the state of the art, that is, 
unreliable estimates. The view that better estimates would 
yield a political consensus seems a straw-man from the outset, 
however, and in fact proves to bea minor elementin explaining 
the energy policy quagmire. 


The “politics of mistrust” that has arisen from these normative 
biases has made It impossible for those involved to reach a 
mutually satisfactory course of action, with the exception of 
wartime consensus, which is discussed in Chapter 4. The 
schizophrenic reaction of government has entailed a reluctance 
to allow industry free reign, combined with indecision over how 
and where to control it. The outgrowth of this confusion could 
be seen in the mid-1970s, for example, when the price of 
domestic oil was kept down by subsidizing imports while, at the 
same time, public concern and debate focused on lessening our 
dependence on OPEC oil. 


The bulk of the book traces the currents of the politics of 
mistrust historically, from the turn of the century, and its 
contemporary effects on the behavior of Congress, federal 
energy-related agencies, and the private sector. The book is 
organized in three parts. The first sets out the conceptual and 
historical distinction between price and quantity theones of 
estimation and describes how relevant actors array themselves 
on these theories (Chapter 1). It then discusses the historical 
evolution of this controversy (Chapters 2 through 4). Part Two 
centers on the energy crisis of the 1970s and the parallel 
information crisis that energy shortages engendered. The 
magnification of the information “gap” surrounding reserve 
and resource data, prompted by the necessity of decision- 
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makers to f=rmulate pokcy alternatives, is discussed in Chapter 
5. Informat on problems remained unresolved as the issue was 
bucked to t~e bureaucracy. The implementation and evaluation 
problems a= outlined im Chapters 6 through 8. Chapter 9 
summarize= and evaluates the relationship between data and 
policy. The “inal section (Chapters 10 through 12) grapples with 
the normatve and emp rical confusion surrounding the estima- 
tion problem by attempzing to generalize about the relationship 
between emergy data and policy, examining policy alternatives 
and sugges ing some resolution. 


The primar-value of this book is to be found in its identification 
and extract on, like oil from shale, of the political currents of this 
issue. By mapping out in exquisite though often tedious detail 
how the gcvernment has failed to generate anything resem- 
bling a cone stent, coherent energy policy, the authors have 
shown technology to be the often unwitting too! of larger 
political imperatives. Given that politics is the problem, Wil- 
davsky and Tenenbaum conclude by outlining some ways of 
enhancing ~ne political reliability of estimates and mapping out 
some realiz=ble avenues to a political settlement. If public 
problems irvolving highly technical matters are to be resolved, 
the bridge b@tween data and decisions must be traversed 
correctly. T~e authors Fave incisively illuminated the path by 
providing an inductive framework to explain longstanding policy 
failure and “^en prescribing sensible remedies. This book 
should, anc] hope will, attract the attention not only of 
energy-con=cious socia scientists and physical scientists, but 
of political e>tors as well. 


Robert J. Spitzer 

Assistant P->fessor of Folitical Science 
State Univessity of New York—Cortland 
Cortland, Nr 13045 
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Theories o` Trade Unionism: A Sociology of Industrial 
Relations 

Michael Pozle. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981. 265 
pp. $35.00 


At first, | jucged this book to be about the development of 
knowledge ^ industrial -elations, a sociology of knowledge of 
the field, if -ou will. Later, | revised that judgment and con- 
cluded that ihe book attempts to synthesize theoretical per- 
spectives or unionism and to delineate a framework for analyz- 
ing labor and trade union sm. Still later, | decided thatinits focus 
on empirica research, tre book is primarily intended to promote 
multivariate analyses of union behavior, with an emphasis on 
sociological concepts and variables (e.g., structure and status). | 
confess thal | remain urcertain about which, if any, of these is 
the principa objective of the book. Therefore, | shall proceed by 
describing end critiquing the book and will leave it to the reader 
to resolve tle issue of the volume’s central objective. 
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In Chapter 1, Poole reviews early theories of the lalfor move- 
ment and, borrowing from Mark Perlman, classifiesthem as 
follows: moral and ethical approaches, represented Dy Durk- 
heim, for example; the revolutionary tradition, in which Marx- 
ism plays a leading role; unionism as a psychological or defen- 
sive reaction to industrialism, with which the works of Selig 
Perlman and Hoxie are closely identified; the economic founda- 
tions and purposes of trade unions, as reflected, for example, in 
the work of tha Webbs; and democratic and political aspects of 
unionism, which have been explored by Chamberlain, Com- 
mons, Cole, and Flanders, among others. Poole’s treatment of 
these theories is brief indeed, and his main concern in review- 
ing themisto’’... focus our attention on a critical survey of the 
main components of recent departures [from these theories], 
rather than with the content of theories themselves. 


Chapter 2 begins with a discussion of Parsons’ well-known 
work on systems theory, but the bulk of the chapter is devoted 
to an analysis of Dunlop's Industrial Relations Systems. Poole 
describes Dunlop's book as a seminal study” and contends 
that it brought abouta ‘major shift" in the analysis of unionism 
— perhaps a paradigmatic shift in the Kuhnian sense of the 
term (see Kuhn, 1962). True to a critique, Poole assesses 
strengths and weaknesses of Dunlop's framework, but it !s at 
this point that some of the author's more annoying tendencies 
become apparent. Specifically, Poole presents an equation 
derived from his review of Dunlop’s work that models the web 
of rules as the dependent variable, and actors, technological, 
market, and power contexts, and system ideology as indepen- 
dent variables. Apart from the fact that these elements of 
Dunlop's framework are well known to industrial relations 
scholars, though less so to organizational behavior specialists, 
specifying them in equation form implies that the frameworkis, 
in fact, a theory from which testable hypotheses can be 
generated. Yet more than two decades of research since the 
publication of Dunlop’s book have failed to establish that his 
framework of analysis is anything more than a statement about 
factors that are important to collective bargaining — a useful 
statement, to be sure, but hardly a theory. Poole seems unable 
to bring himself to state what his criticisms (and those of others 
that he reviews) imply, namely, that Dunlop's “seminal work” 
does not provide a theory of unionism or collective bargaining. 


Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the “Oxford School” of industrial 
relations theory. In particular, Poole examines Flanders’ work on 
collective bargaining, which emphasizes the role of internal 
political processes, so-called volitional factors, the economic 
environment, technology, and cultural values in shaping union 
objectives in bargaining. Here, Poole is more explicit in conciud- 
ing that Flanders has provided “’.. . a set of explanatory 
dimensions which... have no special weights attached to 
designate their relative significance.” Poole also analyzes the 
writings of Fox and Clegg which, somewhat in contrast to 
Flanders, go beyond the union's focus on job regulation to 
matters of power and structure in society. Here, the Oxford 
school is shown to be especially interested in the pluralistic 
dimensions of trade unionism, although this interest is rather 
cumbersomely described. 


In Chapter 5, Poole considers the connection between social 
inequality and trade union behavior and attempts to demon- 
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strate that he concept of power is central to modern trade 
union analysis. Based o^ a review of ‘’Weberian and Marxian 
scholarship,” Poole concludes that "there are major variations 
in basic values and perspectives of the world and... these are 
connected with the occupancy of structurally different social 
positions, cn the one hand, and patterns of control in these 
classes, orcthe other.” But the extent to which the “social 
stratificaticn school’ contributes to an understanding of unton 
growth anc behavior {that is, collective bargaining) is problem- 
atic, and ths is apparent even from the work of Hyman-— work 
reviewed by Poole — who otherwise attempted to construct a 
theory of trade unionisrn based on Marxian premises. To 
counteract smployer pcwer, some workers organize and seeka 
measure o” job control, but only rarely does this occur among 
the undercass (or lowest class) of a society. Further, collective 
bargaining ~ypically occurs between unionists and managers, 
not business owners, $9 that the image of a clash between 
widely disparate classes is, in the modern period, less salient 
than differences and disputes between Interest groups. As to 
the matter >f power in enion affairs, this is muddled rather than 
clarified by Poole’s analysis, despite the author's review of the 
works of Biin, Goldthorpe, Lockwood, Martin, and Prandy, 
among others. Power is variously treated here as an indepen- 
dent, intenening, and dependent variable. Further, while Poole 
cites Abell’s work on the operationalization of the concept of 
power as jœ regulation and job control, which are measurable 
bargaining sutcomes, h2 fails to acknowledge the accumulating 
body of Arverican and Canadian evidence of bargaining out- 
comes thatssupports a View of power as a dependent variable in 
the study o unionism (e.g., Gerhart, 1976: Kochan and Block, 
1977; Anderson, 1979). This chapter might also have been 
strengthensd by a more specific treatment of economic 
analyses ofunionism and bargaining power. The absence of any 
references to the work of Bendix (1956) and to the concept of 
authonty isalso rather curious in a sociological treatment of 
“modern trade union aralysis.”’ 


Chapter 6 focuses on structuralist approaches to trade union 
behavior. Poole separatas the structural components of 
analysis inte primary (macro-) and secondary (micro-) 
categories. The first inc udes tha politico-economic and 
technological structures as well as the division of labor, while 
the second sncompasses occupational and community struc- 
tures, the sze of enterrcrise, and so-called micro-structural 
elements (for example, the type and behavior of the work 
group). From his review of research on these structural compo- 
nents, Pools observes that there are strong positive correla- 
tions betwesn enterpris2 size and union membership, between 
public ownership and urion density, and between the business 
cycle and urion growth. However, Poole does not consider how 
the determmants of unionism (membership level or growth) 
would be affected if macro- and micro-level variables were 
combined ir one study. It is not unreasonable to expect some 
treatment cf such a key matter in a book that promises to 
develop a naw, integrated theory of trade unionism. Further, 
Poole’s discussion of cr ticisms of Bain and Elsheikh’s work on 
British trade union growth fails properly to deal with the 
simultaneit. of wages and unionism, an issue that has been 
empirically examined in American manufacturing industries and 
in the public sector (Ast enfelter and Johnson, 1972: Schmidt 
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and Strauss, 1976; Bartel and Lewin, 1981). Variabls such as 
technology and the division of labor are discussed Dy Poole not 
in terms of their correlations with unionism, butinstegd in terms 
of their impacts on the type, quality, and character ofUnionism. 
What strikes this reviewer most about these passages, and also 
about those that deal with the rise of corporatism and the role 
of the state, is the absence of references to the fundamental 
work of Smith (1937) on political economy and the division of 
labor and to modern studies of differences in union power in 
bargaining with employers in concentrated, as opposed to 
competitive, sectors (e.g., Dalton and Ford, 1977). The treat- 
ments of community and union structures in the closing pages 
of this chapter are brief indeed, but even they are more 
substantive than the cursory description of Walton and McKer- 
sie’s important work on the behavioral dimensions of unionism 
and collective bargaining, 


The concern of Chapter 7 is with "distinctively organizational 
theories of trade unionism.” Here, Poole reviews various British 
and American studies of internal union governance, structure, 
and processes and is particularly concerned with the determi- 
nants of union democracy. From these studies, he concludes 
that the internal dynamics of unions are fundamentally affected 
by environmental factors (i.e., the degree of uncertainty), 
evolutionary factors {i.e., local union autonomy), and contextual 
factors ({i.6., the political culture). This seems to imply that a 
well-developed, integrated model of union democracy has 
emerged from the literature. Yet in reviewing the work of 
Anderson, Poole notes that union democracy may be influ- 
enced by internal processes of the union, and he goes on to 
observe that ‘the fruitful integration of environmental and 
organizational perspectives ... could be usefully developed in 
further research designs on union government.” Poole himself 
offers no such integration or design, however, and he never 
asks what democracy means in the context of organizations 
that must exercise discipline and sometimes engage in militant 
action in bargaining with employers. From an application of 
Etzioni’s classification of organizations to unions and from the 
work of Edelstein, Warner, Child, and Loveridge on union 
processes and functions, Poole derives the interesting proposi- 
tion that there is a ‘tendency for occupational interest groups to 
be more centralized than business firms.” Yet, Poole also 
observes that the models of union democracy that give rise to 
this conclusion have not related the government and internal 
structure of unions to membership heterogeneity and environ- 
ment and that “the relative weights of the key variables which 
have been isolated to date” are not well understood. If this is so, 
then the contribution of distinctively organizational theories” 
to the study of trade unionism remains in doubt. 


The penultimate chapter of this book, titled "Culture, Values, 
and Perception,” begins by examining the general methodolog- 
ical implications of the action approach to social behavior. In 
brief, this approach focuses on the “means-and-end relation- 
ship of reasoning that gives the structure of action.” For Poole, 
this means, in turn, that “observable correlations constitute 
only a preliminary step in the analysis which requires sub- 
sequent development to be construed ina causal fashion." But 
does Poole go beyond the "preliminary step?” | think not. In the 
middle portion of this chapter, Poole observes that culture, 
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civilization, and values “inform union purposes,” and that a 
political pa zy is an instrument by which social actors “control 
the enviror nent in whrch union action in the industrial context 
takes place ” These are causal statements to be sure, but they 
do not neczssarily flow from the empirical studies and at- 
tendant co~elations that Poole reviews in his book. And as to 
the four-fdd categorization, based on Weber's work, of ‘sub- 
jective varizbles in so far as trade union action is concerned” 
thatis procosed inthe last section of Chapter 8— instrumental 
action, valų 3 rational action, affectual action and traditional! 
action — Paole may have contributed a useful typology to the 
study of trede unions, but empirical validation ts required in 
order to reazh a more informed judgment on this point. 


The last (aad unnumbe-ed) chapter of Theories of Trade 
Unionism, ztled "The Emerging Synthesis,” identifies four 
“signposte’ for future esearch: (1) the importance of attach- 
ing weighté to the main determinants of union action, (2) the 
need to dis: nguish depsndent és well as independent variables, 
(3) a prelim nary outline of hypothesized relationships between 
independe~t and dependent variables, and (4) the role of 
knowledge in enhancing human subjectivity in all contexts, 
including trade unionism. Further, Poole identities the key 
dependent-variables that he believes should be “isolated for 
analytical purposes": (7) trade union growth, (2) trade union 
structure, ©) internal structure (administration and govern- 
ment), (4) carceptions af unions and unionism, (5) differential 
rates of pa —icipation in unions, (6) interaction relations within 
unions enc=mpassing relations between rank-and-file mem- 
bers, repre=entatives and leaders, and (7) relationships with 
employers and managers, the state, and the legislature. Still 
further, Pozie proposes that certain of these variables, for 
example, union character and membership aspiration, are “the 
product of subjectivist influence,” while others, such as the 
relationships with employers and government, are ‘‘particularly 
affected by the balance of power.” Moreover, it seems to be 
Poole’s bel af that increased knowledge about trade unionism, 
especially \ hen based Dn “institutional and organizational” 
theories, c^ be used to bring about an improvement in the 
condition o- organized workers and of society in general. 


What is on2 to make of a'l this? On the positive side, this 
reviewer apolauds the high-mindedness cf Poole’s work, the 
attempt to =et unionism and collective bargaining in a larger 
social settiag, the effor- to bring the perspectives of organiza- 
tional socio >gy to bear Dn industrial relations, and the substan- 
tial (if occas onally incomplete) list of references, especially to 
British worzs, that the author provides. Also of value are some 
of the grap~ical models of unionism and collective bargaining, 
which sugcast that cera n important independent variables 
affecting ucfon behavicr are common to North American and 
British rese=rch on this ~opic. On the negative side can be cited 
the excessive use of jargon, qualifiers, and complex, doubie- 
negative sentences; the discursive and eliptical discussions of 
various poirzs throughout the book; the elementary specifi- 
cations of equations concerning union behavior; the insuffi- 
cient treatm ant of econ>mic variables affecting unionism and 
of simultanzity in mode irg union behavior; and occasional 
confusion out dependency relationships. But the principal 
weakness cf this book | es in its failure tg achieve the author's 
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stated objective, namely, a new synthesis or integrated 


framework for the analysis of trade unionism. Such 


objective 


is lofty indeed, and perhaps no author should be too seriously 
faulted for failing to achieve it. Nevertheless, when În other- 
wise high-minded, informed analysis concludes with a laundry 
list of variables and speculations about causal relationships, 
some of which have been subjected to rigorous research by 
contemporary scholars, one is left not only with a sense of 
confusion about the basic objective of the work in question, but 
with a sense of disappointment. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
new theories of labor and trade unionism are sorely needed, 
especially theories that derive from the behavioral sciences and 
that may help to forge stronger linkages between the field of 
organizational behavior and industrial relations. Unhappily, 
Poole’s Theories of Trade Unionism does not move us much 
closer to these goals — although readers of this journal should 
examine the book and judge this matter for themselves. 
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